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| 
of Coal Miners 
By ANNE BEzANSON 


HE subject of the earnings of coal 

miners is a large one to cover in a 
short paper. There are some one 
hundred odd separate occupations for 
men engaged in and about the mine of 
aanthracite colliery. While the num- 
ber of occupations is somewhat less in 
bituminous, the diversity of occupa- 
tion is still very considerable. The 
United States Coal Commission found 
jtnecessary to separate forty major oc- 
tupations in anthracite and twenty in 
bituminous mines, in order to study 
even the most important differences in 
f@arnings groups. This paper, there- 
fore, can deal only with the most 
salient conclusions for the main occupa- 
tional classes. Three things should be 


kept in mind in using the earnings 
lables prepared by the Coal Com- 
mission. 


(1) The tables as published do not 
show annual earnings. 

(2) The data was purposely com- 
piled to stress any existing variations 
in earnings within occupations. 

(3) The scope of the study did not 
allow time for analysis and interpre- 
tation of data at the time of publica- 
tion. 


The earnings tables of the Coal Com- 
mission were prepared to show the rela- 
fon of earnings to time worked in 
fonsiderable detail. ‘The earnings for 
dividual employes were grouped in 
mtervals of $100 for amount received 
While employed at one mine. Such a 
Pouping was planned to bring out 
Gifferences in earnings where such dif- 
Rrences existed for the same occupa- 
fon. The figures given are not, there- 


fore, the annual earnings of any em- 
ploye who shifted during the year. In 
attempting in this paper to give sum- 
mary figures for earnings, I am obscur- 
ing the variations upon which the Coal 
Commission reports tend to lay most 
stress. 

It should be remembered also that 
the Coal Commission was necessarily 
occupied with an enormous problem of 
collection and tabulation. In getting 
together the mass of data, it was more 
important to provide the primary facts 
than to get a few outstanding but over- 
summary conclusions. Everyone rec- 
ognizes the necessity of sifting and 
interpreting statistical data collected in 
this way. However, the enormity of 
the task of tabulating earnings material 
did not leave sufficient time after the 
tabulation was done for detailed in- 
terpretation of all the data. The 
figures will, therefore, be the basis for 
discussion for some time by students 
interested in careful study of the prob- 
lems of earnings in coal. Three facts 
should be borne in mind in using the 
summarized data: first, that one is 
obscuring important variations; second, 
that the earnings figures must be inter- 
preted in connection with the wage rate, 
turnover and irregularity studies of the 
Commission; and third, that the figures 
published do not give annual earnings. 

Earnings in the industry can be sum- 
marized for three major occupational 
groups. The piece work, or tonnage 
occupations, comprise in anthracite col- 
lieries the contract miners and their 
laborers. In bituminous mines there 
are three important groups: machine 
miners engaged in operating the coal 
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m: pick miners 
engaged in under-cutting by pick, and 
shooting and loading their own coal; 
loaders engaged in shooting and loading 
the coal that has been under-cut by the 
machines. 

About 28 per cent of all employes in 
anthracite, and 16 per cent in bitumi- 
nous, work on the surface and will be 
referred to as outside day men. The 
men engaged in haulage, maintenance 
of the way, and regulation of ventilation 
are paid generally on an hourly basis 
and are referred to as inside day men. 


RELATION OF EARNINGS IN Botu 
INDUSTRIES 


It is well, first, to consider the rela- 
tion of earnings for tonnage workers in 
the anthracite and bituminous indus- 
| tries. To facilitate comparison, charts 
have been prepared of the time worked 
tomake a given amount of earnings, by 
contract miners in anthracite and by 
all tonnage workers in bituminous. 
Chart I shows the time worked by con- 
tract miners in each earnings interval 
by the solid black line; the dotted line 
shows the time of non-union tonnage 
men, and the broken line union tonnage 
for the same earnings classes. The 
curves show striking differences in the 
number of days' worked for the same 
earnings class. It is apparent that in 
al intervals up to $800, the time 
worked is almost identical for union 
} tonnage and anthracite contract min- 
ers. Above $800 tonnage men in 
bituminous fields work fewer days in 
each earnings interval than do contract 
miners in anthracite, the greatest 
difference being found at the $1,800 
division, with a range of 50 days in 
working time. The similarity of work- 
ing time in the first eight intervals is 
surprising when compared with the 


Where time is given for tonnage men, the num- 
ber of times the employe madea start may or may 
tot mean a full eight-hour day. 


a 
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wide difference in time in the higher 
earnings intervals. One would have 
expected the bituminous curvé to have 
been below the anthracite curve 
throughout the whole earnings register. 
Two causes account for the dis- 
crepancy: First, the turnover is higher 
in the bituminous group. This means 
that a relatively large number of men 
in the bituminous industry remain only 
a few days on the payroll of one mine. 
The earnings tables indicate that men 
do not make normal earnings in the 
industry until they have been a con- 
siderable time in the employ of one 
mine. The weighting of the bituminous 
curve with this group of short service 
workers tends to increase the time 
worked and bring the curve closer to 
the anthracite curve. The second 
cause is of equal importance, namely, 
that the average length of start ‘is 
shorter, if considered throughout the 
year for all mines, in the bituminous 
industry than is the start in the anthra- 
cite field. Some of this is due to the 
practice of assigned cars and some to the 
more irregular operation of the industry. 
Turning to.the curve of tonnage men 
in the non-union field, it is apparent 
that in all earnings classes up to 
$1,000, tonnage men work more days 
than either anthracite or bituminous. 
Attention is directed to the earnings 
intervals above $3,000, showing non- 
union men working fewer days in the 
same interval than in the union area, 
Here, however, the number involved is 
inconsiderable. The important stress 
in this comparison should be put = 
the space between the curves for days | 
worked in anthracite and bituminous 
in the intervals from $800 to $3,500. — 
For part of this spread, namely, be- 
tween $2,200 and $3,200, there is only 
a difference of 10 days in working time 
in the anthracite industry. This indi- 


cates a rather wide variation in the— 
opportunity of earnings for men work- 
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ing almost an identical number of days. 
The comparison indicates clearly that 
earnings per start made are higher in 
bituminous than in anthracite. 

Charts II and IIT show the separate 
tonnage occupations in the bituminous 
group. The curves for pick miners and 
loaders closely resemble each other in 
the union group, while machine miners 
work fewer days in each earnings class 
throughout the whole scale than either 
loaders or pick miners. 


Proportion OF MeN 1n Hicu Earn- 
InGs CLASSES GREATER IN 
ANTHRACITE 


This comparison, however, disre- 
Le gards the number of men involved in 
the industries. The only factor that 
has so far been considered is the num- 
7 7 ber of days worked to make a given 
unit of earnings. When one takes into 
vs account the number of men involved in 
7 the different earnings intervals, the 
anthracite industry makes a more 
favorable showing, since the opportu- 
nity for employment is greater. Charts 
IV and V show that the bulk of contract 
miners, when one takes the actual 
number of men by earnings intervals, is 
in the intervals above $1,000, whereas 
in the bituminous industry the massing 
is in the lower earnings intervals, and 
the curve slopes off gradually, contain- 
ing fewer men as the higher earnings 
groups are reached. 

The anthracite curve, on the con- 
trary, decreases gradually in the num- 
ber of men involved in each interval to 
$1,000, and then begins to increase, 
reaching a high point at about $1,800 to 
$1,900. Evenif the year 1920 is taken 
for the bituminous industry, instead of 
the inactive year of 1921, the curves 
show the same general outline, although 
the numbers in the higher earnings 
classes are then more significant. This 
raises the question of what the actual 
average earnings are in the two fields. 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN 199] 


What, then, is the average number of 
starts made by contract miners? What 
was the average annual earnings jp 
1921? How do these earnings compare 
with annual earnings for all tonnage 
men in bituminous mines? For the 
year 1921 the average time worked by 
contract miners in anthracite was 
about 250 days. The average earn. 
ings for that year was between $1,900 
and $2,000—to be exact, $1,992, 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-one was 
a year of inactivity in bituminous, 
The union group of miners averaged 
only about 134 days per tonnage em- 
ploye; the non-union made a somewhat 
better showing, with 151 days. The 
average earnings for tonnage men in 
both union and non-union groups were 
between $1,000 and $1,100; to be more 
exact, the figure was $1,034 in union 
and $1,051 in non-union mines. 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN 1920 


If the year 1920 were used for bitu- 
minous, the average days worked 
would be 219 for union tonnage and 
221 for non-union tonnage. ‘This gives 
an average earnings of $1,750 to $1,800 
in the year 1920 among bituminous 
tonnage men. It should be noted that 
the average starts made are about 
thirty less (roughly one month) than 
the average starts for anthracite miners 
in the year 1921, with a difference in 
earnings of $156, in favor of the an- 
thracite contract miner. It is under 
stood that all these comparisons in al- 
thracite are made for a period befor 
the present 10 per cent increase it 
rates. It should be understood, also, 


that these are not the average earnings ; 


of full year men, but a figure which ’s 
based on all tonnage workers. The 
figure for earnings of full year worker 
in anthracite is not available. In bit 
minous mines the average earnings d 
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full year employes are about $400 higher 
than the figure for average earnings of 
allemployes, or about $1,425 to $1,450 
for tonnage men in 1921 and $2,025 to 
$2,075 for 1920. 

One group of tonnage men in the an- 
thracite industry should not be com- 
pared to any of the occupations in the 
bituminous industry. This is the la- 
horers of contract miners, who work for 
the miner, and are paid a proportion of 
the miners’ grossearnings. ‘The figures 
show that this group shifts more than 
any men in any part of the coal indus- 
try. There is no considerable number 
remaining on the payroll of any one 
mine for the course of a year to give a 
figure upon which to base annual earn- 
ings. The figures as collected by the 
Coal Commission show earnings of 
$1,200 for about 200 days’ work. 
There is no reason to think that this is 
the average working time of contract 
miners’ laborers, since there is a real 
shortage of laborers and little time is 
lost in shifting from job to job. It 
would certainly be fair to take the 
average days worked by contract 
miners, and the average daily earn- 
ings, which is $5.87, and arrive at a 
figure of income between $1,450 and 
$1,500 ($1,468) for the year 1921. 
This is, however, an estimated figure, 
and is not arrived at by the careful 
leulations upon which the other 
figures are based. 

At this point, I may say that the 
average earnings were prepared from 
the tables published by the Coal Com- 
mission and the average days worked 
were secured from these tables. The 
figures were then checked by using the 
average daily earnings found by the 
Wage Rate Section of the Coal Com- 
mission and the number of employes 
involved were checked with the turn- 
over figures. ‘This makes three sources 
for verifying the final conclusions, and 
itis fair to add that the computations 
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agree very closely, there being a dif- 
ference of only a few cents in the daily 
earnings as computed by use of the 
different sources of data. If one were 
to add the contract miners’ laborers’ 
earnings to those of contract miners, _ 
the average earnings for all tonnage 
workers in anthracite would be about — 
$1,780 in 1921 for an average working 
time of 250 starts. 
A further summary comparison is 
possible in connection with the earnings © 
of tonnage men. When weight is given 
tothe number of men in each $100 inter- 
val of earnings, an average earnings per 
start figure is secured of $7.75 to $8 for — 
anthracite contract miners and _ all 
unionized bituminous tonnage workers, | 
there being a difference of only four 
cents per day in the average earnings 
per start in the two groups in 1921. _ 
In the non-union field the average 
earnings per start is about 75 cents less 
than in either anthracite or bituminous, 
falling between $7 and $7.25 per start. 
In the discussion up to this point, the = 
earnings of the men engaged inactually => 
mining coal have been covered. The 
tonnage group constitutes almost three 
fifths of all employes in bituminous and 
slightly over two fifths of anthracite 
employes. The remaining employes 
are divided into outside and inside day 
occupations. The employes paid by 
the hour have frequently opportunity 
for employment when the mine is idle. 
They normally work more days in a 
given year than men whose work is 
dependent upon the hoisting of coal. 


EARNINGS OF OutsIDE Day MEN 

No comparison should be made be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous for 
outside day occupations, taken as a 
whole. The anthracite industry is 
equipped with elaborate facilities for 
preparing the coal for market. The 
proportion of outside employes used in 
washing, breaking and sizing the coal 
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is very much greater than any group 
of workers outside a bituminous mine. 
Besides, 11 per cent of all outside day 
workers in anthracite are slate pickers, 
mainly boys. There is no comparable 
group engaged outside a bituminous 
mine. If one excludes boy employes, 
and takes all outside workers in an- 
thracite in the year 1921, the average 
eight-hour days worked per man was 
about 293. The average earnings was 
about $1,320. In the bituminous in- 
dustry outside union workers averaged 
$1,445 in 207 days; non-union workers 
averaged about $1,200 in 218 days. 
The year 1920 gave more opportunity 
for employment of day men. Outside 
workers averaged $1,850-$1,875 for 
union and $1,700—$1,750 for non-union 
sarnings. It will be seen that outside 
day men even in 1921 made higher 
earnings in the bituminous than in the 
anthracite industry. In the year 1920 
the difference was as great as $400 to 
$500 between the outside workers in 
the two industries. It should be re- 
called that one is here comparing the 
year 1920 in bituminous with 1921 in 


anthracite. The comparison, however, 


is a fair one, since the year 1920 is only 
six days above the average operation 
of the bituminous industry for the last 
twenty years and the year 1921 is an 
average year in anthracite. The occu- 
pations are, however, widely different. 


EARNINGS OF INsIDE Day 
OccuPATIONS 
Inside day occupations are higher 


paid than are outside employments. 


there is less overtime in 
outside occupations and the  op- 
portunity to add to earnings is 
somewhat less in inside than in outside 
day occupations. The union mines 
averaged 175 eight-hour days for inside 
men in 1921 with an average earnings 
of $1,293. The inside non-union men 
averaged about 189 days with an 


However, 
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average earnings of about $1,125. Ap. 
thracite averaged about 290 eight-hour 
days with an average earnings of 
$1,480. It will thus be seen that the 
inside worker in anthracite made some- 
what higher earnings than the inside 
day man in either union or non-union 
bituminous mines, but his working 
time was 100 days more than either. 
In 1920 the earnings of inside day 
men in the bituminous industry were 
about $1,600. 

The figures already given for day men 
include all short-service men. If full 
year employes alone were considered 
and all inside and outside day employes 
grouped, the average earnings in the 
bituminous industry would be about 
$1,850 in 1920 and $1,570 to $1,600 in 
the less regular operation of 1921. 

Perhaps the separate occupations can 
be more easily compared by the average 
daily earnings of a selected group of 
well-known occupations. The content 
of work covered by the same name 
is not necessarily identical between 
fields or even within fields and it will be 
remembered that the opportunity for 
employment is not the same in the 
two industries. Yet in so far as any 
comparison can be made, these are 
indicative of the earnings of an eight- 
hour day in the various fields. 

Looked at in a broad way there was 
in 1921 a surprisingly balanced relation 
between the average earnings per start 
by contract miners in the anthracite 
industry and the tonnage workers in 
bituminous. When the whole year is 
considered the anthracite miner earned 
more by reason of more continuous 
operation; when the earnings classes 
are considered, miners in classes above 
$1,200 are about four times as great as 
in bituminous. 

The real difference in the industries 
is found in the earnings of day men. 
Here there is a difference in daily earn- 
ings of roughly $1.75 to $2.25 a day in 
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Earninos or Coat Miners 


OccuPATIONS 


Outside: 
Blacksmith . 
Carpenter . 
Engineer . . 
Fireman. .. 
Stableman . 
Miscellaneous . . 

Inside: 
Bratticeman 
Doortenders . . 
Drivers. . . . 


Laborers....... 
Miscellaneous... . 


BiruM1Novs 
ANTHRACITE 
Union Non-Union 
$5.35 $7.57 $6.36 
5.27 7.14 5.94 
4.98 7.29 5.97 
4.76 6.95 5.41 
4.28 6.07 5.07 
4.26 6.55 4.58 
4.38 6.74 5.37 
5.19 7.42 5.96 
3.18 7.48 4.26 
4.67 7.47 6.22 
5.10 7.14 5.53 
5.89 7.52 6.26 
5.22 7.35 6.09 
4.92 7.16 5.08 
4.96 7.41 5.99 


favor of the bituminous worker. Even 
with this difference the inside day 
worker earned about $200 more in 1921 
in anthracite than in bituminous by 
reason of more working opportunity. 

In the case of outside workers the 
annual earnings as well as the daily 
earnings were lower in anthracite than 
in bituminous. 

In 1921 contract miners in anthracite 
averaged about $1,922 making 250 
starts; contract miners’ laborers in the 
same working time would earn about 
$1,465-$1,470. During the same year 
inside day men in anthracite had about 
40 eight-hour days more opportunity 
for employment and averaged $1,475- 
$1,500, while outside day men by work- 
ing an average of three more days than 


inside men earned $160 less. — 
boys are excluded from this outside 
computation the yearly earnings of 
outside men fall from 8 to 8} per cent 
lower than those of inside day men. 
Judged from the point of view of spend-— 
ing power the contract miners’ la- | 
borers are in about the same position as — 
the inside day men in anthracite, owing 
to the opportunity of the latter for 
earnings when the mine is idle. 

The real problem of earnings in the 
coal industry is due to the wide fluctua- ; 
tion above and below the average, — 
variations due in part to seam condi- 
tions. For this problem attention ° 


” 
. & 


must be given to the detailed reports 
published by the United States Coal — 
Commission for rates and earnings. 
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Living' Conditions Among Coal}Mine Workers 
of the United States 


By Marie L. OBENAUER 


Director, Industrial Survey and Research Service, Washington, D. C., Chief Investigator, Living 
Conditions Studies 


HE base of mining operations is 
under human control in less degree 


than is the base of operations in any 
other industry. 
locations offering the best known fa- 
cilities for production, including an 
adequate labor supply. The modern 
developments in irrigation have, ex- 
tended vastly the possible choice of 
food-producing areas, and soil éhemis- 
try has added unmeasured spans to our 
fertile soils. But the coal mine opera- 
tor and coal mine worker can get coal 
only from the earth bins in which 
nature has stored it. These bins are 
located with no regard to human 
convenience and once emptied they are 
not refilled. Hence, labor must not 
only go to the mining industry in the 
first place, and often over considerable 
distances from normal population cen- 
ters, but it must follow the industry as 
one after another the storage places are 
emptied into the furnaces of manu- 
facture and commerce. Therefore, loca- 
tion of the coal fields, a subject of major 
importance in studies of coal mine en- 
gineering, cost of coal production and 


coal distribution, is also a factor of tell- 
ing influence upon the livability of the 
community in which the mine worker 
must abide while he labors in the mine. 


Tue Coa Fieips 


To one not versed in the unerring 


logic of earth formations, a panoramic 


tInformation about living conditions con- 


tained herein is drawn from data collected for the 
U.S. Coal Commission and embodied for the most 
part in a formal report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States before the expira- 
tion of the Commission in September, 1923. 


Manufacturers choose 


picture of the great coal fields would 
appear to be a striking demonstration 
of nature’s caprice in bestowing her 
gifts of hard and soft coal. While 
anthracite mine workers need not go 
outside of a few compactly located 
counties of Pennsylvania to dig hard 
coal, the bituminous coal operators and 
coal mine workers are following soft 
coal seams of considerable thickness 
into more than half the states of the 
union (see table)—over table lands, up 
mountain sides and over mountain tops, 
through rolling valleys, along creek and 
river beds and beneath the soils of what 
once were fertile farms. In Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio and in the central west- 
ern regions, most of the bituminous coal 
mine workers dig and live in level, 
rolling or mountainous country that 
was, and in many cases is now, the 
scene of agricultural or other activity. 
In these coal regions many centers of 
normal community life had grown into 
vigorous maturity before mining opera- 
tions were begun. But the bituminous 
operators and mine workers who are 
extracting coal from the seams running 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other fields in the Ap- 
palachian areas, must trail the coal into 
gorges, ravines and recesses that are far 
removed from any city or town, and 
that never had been the scene of 
modern industrial activity before the 
initiation of coal mining operations. 
Of course, where the coal seams go 
there must go both the operators and 
the coal mine workers who would have 
the coal, but with this difference: the 
mine workers—those with, and those 
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without, families—must live near their So differently environed are the 
labors, whether such labors are near, or bituminous and anthracite mine work- 
remote from, normal American com-_ ers that each group must be discussed 
munity life. by itself. 
As mining operations follow the coal 

seams into places remote from ordinary BITUMINOUS MINE WORKERS 
population centers, the operator must 
provide living quarters and community 
resources for the mine workers and the 
mine workers’ families. Furthermore, Nearly four fifths of the 585,000 men 
the need for such provision does not engaged in the bituminous coal mines 
arise or terminate abruptly, but in- are living in places classed as “rural,” 
creases with the distances and dimin- the meaning thereby being unincor- 
ishes with accessibility to self-controlled porated communities having popula- 
communities. tions of less than 2,500. 


UrBAN AND DIstTRIBUTION OF 
Coat Mine WorKERS 


Coat Mine Operatives ENUMERATED IN 1920 BY THE UNtrep States BurREAv OF THE CENSUS AND 
THE Mine Workers—OPERATIVES AND AUXILIARY LABoR—INcCLUDED IN Data CoMPILED FoR 
THe Unrrep States Coat ComMIssion FROM THE 1920 Census PopuLATION SHEETS* 


YOAL N J TES 
Srates Census 1920 


tn Data CoMPILED FOR THE 
Coat CoMMISSION 


(MALE) 


West Virginia..... =. 87,728 92,357 
Other states for which data were compiled . 7 

for the Commission®................. 135,744 107,277 
States for which no data were compiled for 
Total United States............... 732,441 672,608 


(Anthracite—147,456)° (Anthracite—147,456)” 
(Bituminous—584,985)? | (Bituminous—525,152) 


* In this classification the Bureau of the Census does not include such auxiliary labor as carpenters, 
mechanics, stationary and mining engineers, etc., all of whom were included in the data on mine 
workers compiled for the Commission. This auxiliary labor is not listed separately in the published 
reports of the 1920 Census, but in the Occupation Census for 1910 (cf. Vol. IV, page 304) it con- 
stituted approximately 4 per cent of all the mine workers, though the per cents vary doubtless with 
varying types of mining operations throughout the several coal-producing states. 

*The Bureau of the Census does not keep separate the anthracite and bituminous mine workers. 
The terms are not used on the Census schedules, but the locations of the anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields make plain the identity of each group of mine workers. 

*Other states include Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky (over 44,000), Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 

4 Approximate figure only as it is derived by subtracting the anthracite mine workers—about 4 
per cent of whom are auxiliary labor—from coal mine operatives which do not include such labor. 
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As might be expected, however, the 
proportions vary widely from state to 
state. Over nine tenths of the coal 
mine workers of West Virginia, where 
coal mining means pioneering, live 
outside of urban centers as compared 
with scarcely half in Illinois where 
many towns were born before coal 
mining operations were started. The 
figures disclose further that, while ap- 
proximately half of the bituminous coal 
mine workers taken as a single group 
are housed in company-owned dwell- 
ings,? the proportions range from nearly 
four fifths in West Virginia to less than 
9 per cent in Illinois; that the nearest 
towns for three fourths of the men 
housed in company dwellings were 
places of less than 2,500 population and 
that but 12 per cent were within five 
miles of incorporated towns and the 
institutions of civil liberty and com- 


- munity life which usually characterize 


such places. 

The large proportions of coal mine 
workers living on company-owned 
properties remote from urban centers 
spell varying degrees of isolation and 
dependence upon coal companies for 
community resources as well as for the 


facilities essential to healthful, com- 
fortable, and good citizen-making fam- 


ily life. 


the Geological Survey. 


Since isolation puts a strain upon the 
ties that bind the individual and his 
family to the nation; and in addition, 
since sojourn in company-owned houses 
which are located in company-con- 
trolled communities arrests develop- 
ment of rooted interest in home and 


community, it becomes important to 
know just where in the scale of 
American citizenry the great body of 
this country’s coal mine workers are to 


2 Based on data collected direct by the Com- 
mission from bituminous coal companies em- 
ploying 67.4 per cent of all the mine workers re- 


ported by all coal companies listed in the files of 
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be found and what standards of living 
are revealed in the constituency and 
economic organization of their families. 
These questions were answered com. 
prehensively and conclusively for the 
Commission by the data taken from the 
1920 population sheets in the Bureau of 
the Census. And this is, in the main, 
the story they tell of the bituminous 
coal mine workers: 


Mine WorkKING PERSONNEL 


Two thirds of the men are between 
the ages of 20 and 45 years. Except in 
Alabama and West Virginia, where the 
relative numbers between 20 and 25 are 
markedly higher than in other states, 
the age groups do not differ materially, 
Nearly 60 per cent of the bituminous 
coal mine workers are native-born 
white men; another 8 per cent are na- 
tive colored; and a third were born 
overseas, the largest numbers in Italy, 
Austria and Poland. These are the 
figures for the 585,000 men considered 
as a single industrial group, but such 
figures obliterate the striking differ- 
ences in racial composition between the 
coal mine workers in the important 
bituminous coal-producing states. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, over 55 per 
cent of the men at work in the bitumi- 
nous mines are foreign-born and an in- 
significant number are native colored. 
In Alabama less than 4 per cent are 
foreign-born and 53 per cent are native- 
colored. The native-born white men 
predominate, on the other hand, in the 
coal regions of West Virginia, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and other central western 
states. In other words, the approxi- 
mate 172,000 foreign-born bituminous 
coal mine workers are not so dis- 
tributed among the other 413,000 as to 
insure a dominating influence to the 
native-born—a fact which grows in im- 
portance with the remoteness of mines 
and the consequent isolation of the 
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mine workers from normal, self-govern- 
ing American cities. 


Civic Status 


Nearly 93 per cent of the 172,000 
foreign-born coal mine workers had 
been in this country five years or more, 
but only 26 per cent had become 
American citizens in 1920. Another 
17 per cent had taken out first papers, 
leaving more than half of all the 
foreign-born still alien. Here again, 
however, figures for the entire group 
fail to represent the civic status of the 
foreign-born men engaged in the coal 
mines of the several coal-producing 
states. In Illinois 42 per cent had been 
naturalized by 1920, 21 per cent had 
taken out first papers, and 31 per cent 
were alien, the civic status of the others 
not being known. In Pennsylvania, 
where more than half of all the foreign- 
born bituminous mine workers live, 
nearly 60 per cent were alien; 14 per 
cent had taken out first papers; and 
but 22.6 per cent were naturalized. In 
West Virginia, almost three fourths of 
the 18,500 foreign-born mine workers 
were still alien in 1920, though 90 per 
cent had been in this country five years 
ormore. As only 9 per cent had taken 
out first papers, and the civic status of 
6 per cent was unknown, there were but 
1,833, or less than 10 per cent, who were 
American citizens in 1920. 

Nearly 21 per cent of all foreign-born 
mine workers neither read nor write, 
and 12.7 per cent of those coming from 
non-English-speaking countries do not 
speak English. 

These facts register the degree of 
responsiveness among the foreign-born 
to civic obligation as they reveal 
also the extent of rooted interest in, 
and sympatay with, American stand- 
ards of living. The large number of 
illiterates also has an _ important 
bearing upon the hazards of the coal 
industry. 


LIVING CONDITIONS AMONG COAL 


Mine Workers 


15 


Approximately 62 per cent of all the | 


Famity 


bituminous coal mine workers, whether 
native-white, native-colored, or foreign- 
born, maintain homes in the coal 
regions, and over 95 per cent of all 
those maintaining homes are, or have 
been, married men. About a fifth of 
the mine workers are boarding or lodg- 
ing. These are chiefly single men, 
though there are among them a con- 
siderable number of married men 
whose wives are “not present.” The 
other men—less than a fifth of the 
entire number and composed largely of 
single men—are living with parents. 
While these proportions differ sub- 
stantially from state to state, the im- 
portant fact remains that, in each of 
the important bituminous coal-produc- 
ing states, from 59 per cent to more 


‘than 67 per cent of the mine workers 


are maintaining homes in the coal fields 
and as heads of families are sources of 
American citizenry whether the mine 
workers themselves are American citi- 
zens or not. 

In 70 per cent of the homes of native 
and foreign-born mine workers in the 
bituminous coal fields, there are not to 
exceed five members in the family, 
including in the term, parents—or 
those standing in the place of parents— 
and children. In approximately 11 
per cent of the homes are there eight or 
more members. The two largest single 
groups, constituting 35 per cent of all, 
have three and four members. These 
totals obscure the differences between 
the races in size of families, and as the 
racial composition differs widely from 
state to state the prevailing numbers in 
the families of mine workers vary 
correspondingly. A considerable num- 
ber of the colored mine workers of the 
southern states are maintaining homes 
for themselves alone, and very few of 


them have eight or more members in 


the family, 85 per cent having five or 
In nearly 76 per cent of the 


fewer. 
. homes of the native-born white are 
there families of five members or under, 
__ whereas in 61 per cent of the homes of 


the foreign-born are the families limited 
to five members. In 15 per cent of the 
homes of the foreign-born there are 
eight or more members in the imme- 
diate family. 

In nearly 70 per cent of the families 
of all the bituminous mine workers 
maintaining homes, the mine worker 
himself is the sole breadwinner. In the 
case of the native-born he is sole bread- 
winner in 73 per cent of the homes, as 
compared with 61 per cent in the case 
of the foreign-born. The families 
wh'ch have three or more breadwinners 
—i.e., two or more besides the mine 
working head of the family—are but 8 
per cent of the total number maintain- 
ing homes. The proportion of homes 
whose mine working fathers are sole 
breadwinners varies in the several 
states with the proportion of native- 
white, native-colored and foreign-born, 
the sole breadwinning mine workers 
forming relatively the largest groups 
where the native born predominate. 

Unfortunately, shortage of funds pre- 
vented the United States Coal Commis- 
sion from assembling other available 
data throwing light upon the organiza- 
tion and constituency of mine workers’ 
households in the bituminous coal 
regions. It is not possible to say 
concerning the great body of bitumi- 
nous workers, as it is concerning the 
men engaged in the anthracite mines, 
just how many have children of given 
ages at work, at home, or at school; 
how many have wives who are gain- 
fully employed outside, or inside the 
home; in how many cases boarders or 
lodgers share the home facilities with 
the mine workers’ families; and to 
what extent bituminous mine workers 
enjoy the security and permanence that 
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attach to home ownership. But the 
data which the Coal Commission was 
able to present are ample to establish 
the fact that the mine workers as a 
whole are not detached men, without 
trammel of family responsibility and 
the claims for reasonable measure of 
healthful community life; that they 
are, on the other hand, in fairly close 
accord with prevailing national stand- 
ards in the matter of size of families 
and of the obligation of the head of the 
household to serve as sole or chief 
breadwinner. 


PuysicaL ENVIRONMENT 


In view of the large proportions of 
bituminous mine workers who are re- 
mote from independent self-governing 
communities, it is apparent that the 
facilities for family and group life 
available depend often upon the coal 
operator and reflect the standards 
which he sets up for the men—and for 
the wives and children of the men— 
who dig his coal. What sort of stand- 
ards he sets up depends in turn upon 
the difficulty of attracting and holding 
labor and upon the shape and bulk 
which his obligations toward the men 
assume in his mind. ‘Therefore, one 
would expect to find among operators 
a wide range in the idiosyncracies of 
social vision. One will not be dis- 
appointed. 


Wuat THE SELF-GOVERNING COMMUNI- 
TIES OFFERED AS PATTERN TO OP- 
ERATORS 

But a fairer judgment can be passed 
upon the extent to which bituminous 
coal operators are discharging their 
obligations to mine workers dependent 
upon coal companies for housing and 
community facilities, if some facts 
are available that will reveal the 
plane upon which bituminous coal 
mine workers can live in independent 
communities located in the soft coal re- 
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‘ns. For this purpose there were in- 

cluded in the Coal Commission’s study 
of living conditions, 167 self-governing 
communities, ranging in population 
fom less than 1,000 to over 50,000. 
In these towns live not far from 60,000 
men engaged, according to the 1920 
Census records, in the “‘extraction of 
minerals.” As all the 167 towns are 
located in the bituminous coal fields 
most of the men so classified are bitu- 
minous coal mine workers. ‘The entire 
number constitute approximately 27 
per cent of all the gainfully employed 
men living in the same towns. 

The Coal Commission’s general sum- 
mary of data bearing on the independ- 
ent communities is in the main as 
follows : 

1. Approximately 15 per cent of 
the 167 have piped water throughout 
the town or city, though 57 per cent 
have water-works systems in opera- 
tion. While water-works systems in 
independent towns do not neces- 
sarily mean running water in the 
mine workers’ homes, the systems 
are insta led with special reference to 
the welfare of community members 
and running water service in the 
house is largely a matter of the oc- 
cupant’s ability to pay for, and his 
inclination to have, such convenience 
for himself and his family. Seven 
per cent of the 114 towns of less than 
2,500 population had all houses 
served with piped water, though 
nearly 40 per cent had water-works 
systems in operation. 

2. Over half of the 167 independ- 
ent towns have sewer systems, 
though only 4 per cent of the com- 
munities are completely equipped 
with sewer mains. The report of 
the United States Public Health 
Service will reveal a low standard in 
the method of sewage disposal in 
communities of 1,000 or under. 
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independent communities, and 90 
per cent of those having populations 
under 2,500, have public lighting 
systems. 

4. One hundred and forty-seven 
of the 167 towns have resident physi- 
cians, the 20 without all being in the 
group of communities having fewer 
than 2,500 people. Hospitals are to 
be found in 44 communities, 8 of the 
smaller towns being so provided. In 
31 communities the services of 
trained nurses are available. Den- 
tists are practicing in 115 towns, 62 
of which are in the less-than-2,500- 
population group. 

5. Of the 140 towns from which 
definite data on the length of school 
term and the teaching force were 
secured, all have grade schools in 
session for between eight and nine 
months. The number of pupils per 
teacher was 44 in schools for white 
children, and 39 in schools for colored 
children. Seventy-eight of the 167 
communities have high schools, and - 
20 others have combination grade 
and high schools. Thirty-one. have 
public libraries, and 34 have reading 
rooms. 

6. All but 7 
churches. 

7. Except for towns of 10,000 
population or more, recreation provi-— 
sions in the great majority are con- 
fined to ball fields, pool rooms, mov- 
ing picture shows, church clubs and 
fraternal societies. Twenty-eight 
communities have rest rooms, and in 
38 there are public parks. 


communities have 


Bituminous Op- 
ProvipE FoR MINE 


WHAT THE 
ERATORS 


Workers Livinc In CoMmpPaANy- 

CONTROLLED COMMUNITIES 
The Coal Commission’s report on 


“Living Conditions Among Bitumi- 
nous Coal Mine Workers” gives care- 
ful consideration to the difficulties of 


| 


18 

natural location often confronting the 
operator who must provide housing for 
his men and the families of his men. 
The report also deals with the subject 
of “‘restricted life of the mine” in as- 
sembling data bearing on community 
resources, facilities and general upkeep 
in company-controlled towns. These 
matters cannot be discussed here, but 
the reader should bear in mind that 
they are factors in the conditions. On 
the other hand, a careful analysis of 
the Commission’s report will disclose 
the fact that difficulties of natural 
location and restricted life of the mine 
did not always stand in the way of 
creating and maintaining satisfactory 
conditions for family and community 
life, or that such difficulties and restric- 
tions were always, or even in the main, 
accountable for fatal defects in the 
equipment and material environment 
essential to health, comfort and con- 
tent. The outline of the material con- 
ditions which environ the bituminous 
mine workers, and mine workers’ fami- 
lies living on coal company properties 
may be traced in a few facts. 

1. In the 713 company-controlled 
communities included in the United 
States Coal Commission’s intensive 
field study, there were approximately 
71,000 company-owned family dwell- 
ings, 95 per cent of which, as might 
be expected, were of wood. Four and 
five rooms constitute the prevailing 
mine worker’s home on company- 
controlled properties, though one- 
and two-room shanties and six- or 
more-room houses exist in minority 
numbers. Over two thirds of the 
71,000 family dwellings were finished 
on the outside with weather board, 
usually nailed directly to the frame 
with no sheathing other than paper 
(and sometimes not even that). 
Board and batten—the cheapest 
type of construction—formed the 


outside finish of over 25 per cent of 
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the dwellings. The houses usually 
rest on post foundations with no 
cellars, though the double houses— 
particularly those in more vigorous 
climates—often rest on solid foun. 
dations and occasionally are provided 
with excavated cellars. Wood 
sheathing forms the inside finish of 
half the houses, and plaster finished 
the inside of another 38 per cent, 
Over two thirds of the roofs were of 
composition paper. The character 
of structural materials, of inside and 
outside finish, the type of roof and of 
foundation, are not the distinguish- 
ing features of “good and _ poor” 
company-controlled communities, as 
the diversity in these matters is not 
as great as the diversity in livability 
found throughout the coal regions. 

2. Less than 3 per cent of the 71,- 
000 company-owned dwellings, in 
which the bituminous coal mine 
workers lived, have bathtubs or 
showers. Three per cent have inside 
flush toilets. Less than 14 per cent 
of the 71,000 dwellings have running 
water inside, though nearly 61 per 
cent of the 713 company-controlled 
communities have water-works sys- 
tems. Two thirds of the houses have 
electric or gas light. 

3. Company provision for recrea- 
tion and amusement in the majority 
of communities is so meagre as to be 
negligible. 

4. The educational _ facilities, 
which, in law, are usually a matter 
of state rather than company re- 
sponsibility, are not always pro- 
vided alone by the state or county 
boards of education. Sometimes the 
provisions are made by the com- 
panies. In some cases the funds are 
derived from a special school tax 
deducted from the mine workers 
wages. In some cases the company- 
controlled communities are so near to 
independent towns that where there 
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are adequate transportation facilities 
the schools of such towns are avail- 
able to the children of mine workers 
who can afford the advantage. 

5. Medical service is within reach 
of practically all of the company- 
controlled communities but with 
varying degrees of ease. One physi- 
cian sometimes serves several com- 
munities, and is therefore unable to 
respond promptly to calls. Dental 
service is within practicable reach of 
a very small minority of the com- 
pany-controlled communities. Hos- 
pital and trained nurse service, ex- 
cept in model communities, is not 
within convenient, or even reason- 
able, distance in view of the condi- 
tions of the roads and of the limited 
transportation facilities. 

6. Churches or buildings available 
for churches are to be found in a 
majority of the company-controlled 
communities. Frequently the same 
structure serves more than one 
denomination. In some cases, the 
mine workers have raised the money 
for the erection of the church, the 
companies contributing to the funds. 
While the above summary affords a 

general idea of the facilities and re- 
sources within company towns, as a 
whole it does not reveal the range and 
gradations of conditions in individual 
communities. To get this individual- 
ized picture of standards prevailing in 
company-controlled communities the 
Coal Commission staff used, in addition 
to the customary detailed schedules, a 
scoring schedule. This schedule was 
analogous to the one adopted by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and was worked out in conference with 
the Public Health Service officials who 
made expert health and sanitation sur- 
veys for the Coal Commission in 64 
company-controlled and 59 independ- 
ent communities in the bituminous coal 
regions. 


In the score card used for rating living 
conditions eight factors were eonsider- 
ed: housing, water supply and distribu- 
tion (with reference to all household and 
family requirements); sewage and 
waste disposal; community upkeep and 
layout (i.e., the use made of any ad- 
vantages offered by the “natural loca- 
tion”’ which was rated separately as 
natural location is not within the 
operator’s control); food and mer- 
chandise supply; medical and health 
provisions; and provisions for recrea- 
tion, for religious worship and for 
education. Each of these factors was 
subdivided and scored on the basis of 
100 possible points, and then given a 
fixed weight in the total rating. The 
smallest possible margin was allowed 
to the opinion or impression of the 
agents as “points” stood for the 
existence of definite facilities or ad- 
vantages described in the instructions. 
This method of scoring does much to 
correct an unconscious but common 
error of giving undue weight to fresh 
paint and general appearance at the 
expense of other factors equally or 
more important but not so obvious. 
As the Commission’s report points out, 
it is not intended by this comment to 
“belittle the importance of paint and 
orderliness in the upkeep of premises. 
It is only to point out that the scoring 
method gives these factors due, but not 
undue, weight in a total rating.” 
Finally it should be kept in mind that 
there are no lines of sharp demarca- 
tion between the good and bad com- 
munities, the good merging into the 
very good and best on the one side; and 
into the fair, poor and worst, on the 
other. Nor do the communities indi- 
vidually show the same level of excel- 
lencies or defects in all the matters that 
go to make up living conditions. Some 
have good houses, but poor water sup- 
ply; others good roads, clean proper- 
ties, but poorly built houses or inade- 
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quate methods of sewage disposal. All 
of these irregularities appear in the 
final scoring of the communities. Re- 
stricted space forbids further descrip- 
tion of the scoring methods used and 
explained in detail in the Commission’s 
formal report. Enough has been said, 
however, to lend significance to the 
outstanding fact disclosed by the 
method, viz., that of 713 company- 
controlled communities, 66, or 9 per 
cent, scored 75 points or more in general 
community conditions for which the 
operators are morally, if not legally, 
responsible; 82, or 11 per cent, scored 
under 50 points, and 80 per cent fell 
between these two ratings. 


Terms uPpon Wuicn Mine WorkKeERS 
Live 1n Hovuses 


It is obvious that when the normal 
labor supply of city or town is out of the 
operator’s reach, his housing facilities 
become such an indispensable factor in 
securing labor, that tenure of company 
houses by mine workers must be closely 
coincident with employment in the 
company mine. 

This fact should be kept in mind, 
when passing judgment upon the condi- 
tions under which company-owned 
houses are occupied by mine workers 
and their families. These conditions 
can be stated substantially in the 
words used in the Commission’s report 
on the subject. The rentals are lower 
for company-owned than for non- 
company-owned houses. The occu- 
pant of the company-owned house gets 
his fuel and frequently his light at a 
markedly lower cost than do other 
wage earners. Usually he pays noth- 
ing for water, even though it is piped to 
his premises. Medical service for 
himself and his family is available at 
small cost when compared with the 
expense of such service under ordinary 
circumstances. No accurate measure- 
ment of the value of these comparative 
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advantages can be made, however, yp. 
less there be taken into consideration 
also the comparative terms under which 
a mine worker lives in a company- 
owned and non-company-owned house, 
However obvious and urgent is the 
coal company’s need to keep its houses 
for its labor, it does not obscure nor 
lessen the importance of the status of 
the mine worker occupying a com- 
pany house as compared with his 
status when renting a house under the 
ordinary tenancy laws which in every 
state afford him and his family security 
of tenure, days of grace before eviction 
even for proven breach of contract;and 
which insure to him an American 
citizen’s dominion over his own premise 
during legal tenure thereof. 

There are submitted in the Appendix 
to the Commission’s report copies of 
mine workers’ house leases used by coal 
companies in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Though they differ 
in phraseology, they do not differ 
materially from one another in provi- 
sions except that some are a little more 
explicit as to company’s rights, and 
others more general in abrogating the 
claims of ordinary tenancy. These 
documents show that: 

1. The lease may be terminated 
by either party on a few days— 
usually five—by either party. It 
terminates automatically whenever 
the mine worker ceases, from any 
cause whatsoever, to work for the coal 
company. 

2. The company legally may put 
the mine worker and family out of 
the house at the termination of the 
lease without prejudicing claim for 
any rental arrears and without in- 
curring liability for damage resulting 
to mine workers’ belongings through 
eviction. 

3. The company may pay itself 
out of mine workers’ wages for rent 
due, also for damages done to prop 
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erty. The company may also, ac- 

cording to some leases, withhold all 

unpaid wages at the termination of a 

Jease, until premises are surrendered. 

According to others, the company 

may retain permanently $2 for each 

day the premises are occupied by the 
mine worker or his family after the 
termination of the lease. 

4. The company reserves the right 
to enter and inspect the premises at 
any time and to make and enforce 
rules and regulations affecting the 
streets or roads upon which the 
premises abut. 

5. The mine worker according to 
some leases must not entertain or 
harbor upon the premises persons 
objectionable to the company. 
Some leases stipulate that neither 
lodgers nor boarders can be taken 
into the mine worker’s family with- 
out the operator’s consent, unless 
such boarders or lodgers work for the 
company. Other leases provide that 
the mine worker’s rights in the 
premises are only those of ingress 
and egress for himself and the mem- 
bers of his immediate family. Some 
stipulate that the lease does not 
create the relation of landlord and 
tenant and commit the tenant to a 
waiver of the protection of all laws 
covering tenant’s rights. 

Quite aside from the moral right or 
wrong of these provisions and quite 
apart from the question as to whether 
the provisions were inserted in the in- 
terest of law and order or to ensure a 
more effective control of labor supply, 
the legal insecurity of house tenure, 
and the marked limitations upon do- 
minion of premises during tenure are 
factors which cannot be ignored when 
comparing values received for rentals 
paid for company-owned and for non- 
company-owned houses. The insecu- 
rity of tenure is a particularly impor- 
tant factor in view of the provisions 


that when a mine worker loses or gives 
up his job “for any cause whgtsoever” 
he loses the right to occupy his house 
from the day he ceases to work. A 
sudden altercation with the mine boss 
may end in discharge and simultaneous 
loss of house. Some operators contend 
that “these provisions” are “mere 
forms” and of no importance. The 
contention is in conflict with the dec- 
larations as to the need of inserting 
the provisions. However, no state- 
ment of fact concerning these company 
leases is complete that does not make 
clear these facts, viz.: that none of the 
agents engaged in this investigation re- 
ported the eviction of a man who 
ceased to work because of illness; that 
it was usual not only to let the mine 
worker remain in the house during 
slack work but that frequently the rent 
was allowed to run until better earnings 
permitted the mine worker to catch up 
with expenses, and in some cases the 
rent for such periods was never col- 
lected; and that families whose men 
had been killed in the mines were some- 
times allowed to live on indefinitely in 
the company houses. This policy did 
not apply to cessation of work for 
other causes, such as voluntary with- 
drawal or discharge. Furthermore, 
whatever the company does in times of 
sickness or other misfortune is a 
measure of mercy or of benevolent 
tolerance granted to the mine worker. 
It is not a right which the mine worker 
can claim for himself and his family 
under any tenancy laws of the state. 
It should not be overlooked that in 
this insecurity of tenure the wife and 
children of the mine worker are equally 
if not more affected than he. The 
knowledge that the two precious eggs 
—the job and the family shelter—are in 
one basket and that any hour of the day 
the husband may come back with both 
broken, is a constant and grim com- 
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eontact. 


children the mine worker’s wife is 
powerless to forestall. Whether or not 
the companies have gone further than 
is necessary to reserve the houses for 
mine labor, it is in the interest of public 
welfare as well as justice to the mine 
worker and especially to the mine 
worker’s wife, that the terms of oc- 
cupancy of company houses should be 
made known to both mine worker and 
mine worker’s wife before the family is 
moved for any considerable distance, if 
there are no other than company- 
owned houses to be had. The large 
number of foreign-born who neither 
read nor write English, and many of 
whom do not speak our language, as 
well as the number of native-born il- 
literates, render such provision doubly 
important. 


Tue ANTHRACITE MInE WorKERS 


How differently environed are the 
anthracite mine workers of Pennsyl- 
vania is easily understood from only a 
few conspicuous facts contained in the 
Coal Commission’s report. 

Of the more than 730,000 men at 
work in the country’s soft and hard 
coal mines, about 147,500 are living in 
the small compactly located anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, where in- 
dependent communities, large and 
small, lie like a string of beads between 
the ranges of the Alleghenies, around 
the foothills and along the streams. 
Steam and electric railways, good roads, 
inter-urban telephone connections, 
creating and maintaining constant 
intercourse, are the cords which bind 
these communities into permanent 
It is not surprising to find, 
then, that 70 per cent of the anthracite 
mine workers live in incorporated 


_ towns of 2,500 population or over; that 


the great majority of the others are in 
unincorporated but independent com- 
munities of 500 to 2,500 people; that 
more than 90 per cent of the men live in 


houses not owned by the coal compa. 
nies; that nearly nine tenths of the smal] 
proportion who do live in company. 
owned dwellings are in houses that are 
either located within the limits of jp. 
corporated towns, or are not as much as 
five miles therefrom; and that the 
company-owned houses do not consti- 
tute 5 per cent of the family dwellings 
in the communities in which such com- 
pany-owned houses are located. 

Obviously, whatever the conditions 
of living, however ample or meagre the 
facilities for healthful and comfortable 
family and community life, neither 
isolation from normal independent 
communities nor dependency upon 
company housing can be regarded as a 
factor in the results. 

The anthracite mine workers and 
their households, numbering nearly 
half a million persons, constitute over 
48 per cent of the population of the 
counties in which the principal hard 
coal fields lie. Barring Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, the anthracite mine 
workers themselves are 45 per cent of 
all the wage earners living in the same 
communities. With these other wage 
earners and their families, therefore, 
the anthracite mine workers and their 
households bear equal responsibility 
for the conditions of life in the self- 
governing communities. It is true that 
the coal companies, through the great 
wealth they control, acquite a greater 
influence, and consequently a greater 
obligation to maintain exemplary con- 
ditions on the housing properties and 
in the communities they do control. 
It is equally plain from the data col- 
lected by the United States Coal Com- 
mission that, while some companies are 
fulfilling this obligation, the majority 
are trailing, rather than leading, prog- 
ress toward better homes and _ better 
communities, and that some of the 
conditions stamp the sponsors as 
nurturing social malignancies. But 
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the company-owned houses, and com- 
pany-controlled communities are too 
few in number to fix the level of condi- 
tions in the independent communities 
that abound in the anthracite region. 
Exhaustion of allotted space prevents 
any discussion of standards of living 
except such as are reflected in a few 
outstanding facts concerning the com- 
position and characteristics of the 
anthracite mine working population. 


Civic STaTus 


Of the 147,500 anthracite workers, 
78,000, or about 53 per cent,. are 
foreign-born, 42,000 coming from 
Russia and Poland. Almost 97 


English-speaking 
} speak English—two facts that are 


per cent of the foreign-born had 
been in this country five years or 
more in 1920. Over 29 per cent 
neither read nor write, and 14 
per cent of those coming from non- 
countries do not 


factors of patent importance in the 
problem of national assimilation and of 
industrial hazard. More than 34,000, 
or 44 per cent, of the foreign-born were 
still alien in 1920. Not as many as a 
thousand of these were under 18 years 
of age, the age at which first papers can 
betaken. An additional 10,500 of the 
foreign-born had taken out first papers 
only, so that less than half of all the 
anthracite mine workers born overseas 
were American citizens in 1920. 


Famity RESPONSIBILITIES 


Over 68 per cent of the foreign-born 
and 44 per cent of the native-born 
anthracite mine workers are maintain- 
ing homes in the anthracite region. 
About a third of the foreign-born own, 
in part or in whole, the houses in which 


they live as compared with less than 29 
per cent of the native-born. 
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Of the foreign-born mine workers 
maintaining homes and having children 
of school age, two thirds have children 
of such ages at school. In the homes 
of all foreign-born anthracite mine 
workers there are approximately 200,- 
000 children. 

In 60 per cent of the homes of all the 
anthracite mine workers there are fami- 
lies of five members or fewer, counting 
only parents (or those standing in the 
place of parents) and the children. As 
might be expected, the families of the 
foreign-born are frequently larger than 
those of the native-born, over 47 per 
cent of the former, as compared with 
27 per cent of the latter, having six 
or more members in the immediate 
family. 

Over half of all the anthracite mine 
workers—62 per cent of the native- 
born and 51 per cent of the foreign- 
born—are the sole breadwinners of the 
family. About a fifth of all are taking 
boarders or lodgers—23 per cent of the 
foreign-born and 16 per cent of the 
native-born. 

Less than one half of one per cent of 
either foreign-born or native-born an- 
thracite mine workers have wives who 
are gainfully employed outside of the 
home. Over a third have the help of 
children 14 years of age or over. 

Manifestly the anthracite mine 
workers, like the men at work in the 
bituminous fields, are normally cir- 
cumstanced in the matter of family 
responsibilities. But the material en- 
vironment of the anthracite mine 
workers is, as stated, a matter of civic 
progress and economic status rather 
than a question of the operator’s stand- 
ards of the conditions which should sur- 
round the men—and the families of the 
men—who must live in his houses 


while working in the mines, ne 
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VW" will probably all agree that 
the way to get the best results 
in any industry is to face the facts and 
then make use of them. 

In the United States we are killing 
coal miners three times as fast as they 
kill them in Great Britain. 

It happens that for 1919, 1920 and 
1921, the latest years for which com- 
parable statistics are available, our 
fatality rate per thousand coal miners 
employed has been a little more than 
_ three times as great as their fatality 
_ rate in the United Kingdom. Volumi- 
_ nous government reports from Wash- 
ington have long been saying this in 
_ their tabular statements. 


Fatauity Rate Per 1,000 Workers 


YEAR Untrep Kinepom | Unirep States 
3.038 
2.92 
1921*..... .66 2.42 


* In both countries during 1921 the mines were 
closed for a considerable period. 


Moreover, one may point out, as did 
a leading statistician before the Na- 
tional Safety Council last month, that 
“More disturbing than the appallingly 
greater fatality rate is the fact that the 
_ relative fatality rates, though fluctuat- 
ing rather widely, show on the whole 
a decided increase.”’! 

But in the United States the coal 
seams are in general much thicker and 
more accessible and we employ more 
and larger machinery. Naturally our 


1 Royal Meeker, Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
_ partment of Labor and Industry. 


Needless Hazards in the Coal Industry 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


output per man employed is greater. 
This has suggested to the apologists 
for our shameful fatality record that 
we should measure our fatality rate by 
output in tons rather than by the 
number of human beings killed per 
thousand of full time workers. I am 
glad to note that the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry—a statistician of inter- 
national reputation—has branded this 
suggestion “‘to measure deaths and 
disabilities of workers on a tonnage 
basis” as “utterly erroneous and bad 
statistics.”? Dr. Meeker properly 
adds: 


The only just and accurate basis of ref- 
erence is the man hours worked, during 
which time the workers were exposed to the 
hazards of industrial accidents. . . . 
The lower fatality rate per thousand tons 
is due to the fact that human lives are 
sacrificed to the God of Big Output. 


But despite the unfairness of the 
tonnage basis, it may be interesting to 
note that, while the average “five-year 
fatality rates” for the United States 
and Great Britain is as 4.08 to 1.13 per 
thousand employes, the comparative 
fatalities per million tons of coal pro- 
duced is on the scale of 100 for the 
United States to 116 for Great Britain. 

Turning to the hazards in _ the 
bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, we find the fatality rate still 
higher than for the coal industry as a 
whole. During the ten years to 1922, 
the United States Bureau of Mines 


? Royal Meeker, “International Aspects of the 
Safety Problem,” paper read before the National 
Safety Council, 1923. 

® Report of Committee on Safety in Bituminous 
Coal Mining, U. S. Coal Commission. 
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4 
reports that at the bituminous coal 
mines alone there were killed 18,243 
miners, the average fatality rate being 
4.30 per 1,000 employed. 

Of the average of 1,824 bituminous 
coal miners killed each year, about one 
half meet their death from falls of roof 
and coal, about 18 per cent are killed 
by mine cars and locomotives, about 
12 per cent by gas and coal dust ex- 
plosions, and the remaining one fifth 
jose their lives from other causes. 

“No general statistics are available 
on non-fatal injuries in the bituminous 
coal industry, because there is no 
uniformity among the states in report- 
ing such accidents.”* This “daily 
sniping” of miners underground is not 
yet counted for the whole country. 

But from compensation insurance 
experience in Pennsylvania it is esti- 
mated that the bituminous coal in- 
dustry in that state alone loses ap- 
proximately 1,165,900 days’ service 
yearly on account of about 28,800 
serious non-fatal accidents, which re- 
sult in a compensation cost of approxi- 
mately $1,497,000 annually. There 
is also to be considered the property 
and production loss running into 
millions. 

This is a record of striving for large 
output with less consideration for 
safety than for both high dividends and 
high wages. Officially it is a record of 
decentralized administration—of pro- 
tective state regulations that differ 
almost as much in character as does the 
degree of their enforcement from state 
tostate. It is a record at best of tardy 
adoption of safeguards—lagging years 
behind engineering knowledge of what 
can and ought to be done. It is a 
record of appalling and needless loss 
of property as well as human lives, 
* Report of Committee on Safety in Bituminous 
Coal Mining. 


*Deduction from Report of Committee on 


Safety in Bituminous Coal Mining. a ne 
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which have been sacrificed to speed, 
greed and indifference to the public 
interest. 

As pointed out by occasional writers 
on this subject, the loss of 150 lives at 
one mine disaster and 250 at another, 
as we read of them in the papers, “are 
mere figures to us, they have no human 
meaning. But if we could stand at the 
mouth of the mine upon its reopening 
after an explosion and behold the 
seemingly endless column of charred 
bodies borne hour after hour to the 
surface; if we could witness the long 
line of hearses on their way to the 
hillside burial ground; if we could hear 
the heartbreaking sobs of stricken 
widows mingled with the pitiful wails 
of little children bereft of their fathers; 
if we could go in the days that follow 
to the bare homes deprived of their 
breadwinners,” we would then per- 
haps begin to appreciate the loss. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, 
says a recent authoritative report,’ 


has demonstrated clearly how to avoid ex- 
plosions, how to use explosives, what lamps 
are safe, how to install and use electrical 
equipment, when to declare a mine gaseous 
and how to reduce accidents from falls of 
roof and from transportation. 


I believe it is a reasonable statement 
that two thirds of the fatal and serious 
accidents at the bituminous coal mines 
of this country could be prevented by 
the universal adoption of safety meth- 
ods already in successful operation at 
some of the mines of this country or in 
Great Britain. As a result of practical 
experience during fifteen years, and 
through our own recent studies of this 
subject in Europe and America, our 
Association has gradually drawn up, 
from the public point of view, a pro- 
gram for prevention. This has been 


®John Randolph Haynes, M.D., in U. S. 
Senate Document No. 265, 62d Congress, 2d 
Session, p. 11. 
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done after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representa- 
tives of the miners’ organizations, state 
and Federal mine inspectors, in addition 
to a careful study of published reports. 

The reports of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, since its organization 
in 1910, have dwelt year after year 
upon needless hazards in the coal 
industry. Now we have received from 
a committee that is representative of 
coal mine operators, coal miners, 
casualty insurance interests, mining 
engineers, mine inspectors and statisti- 
cians, a new and informing report 
prepared under the chairmanship of the 
well-known engineer, E. A. Holbrook, 
Dean of the Mining School, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Let us consider 
briefly the findings of this representa- 
tive committee of practical men sub- 
mitted recently to the United States 
Coal Commission. 

This new report strikingly reinforces 
earlier evidence upon which our Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation recom- 
mendations are based. It will econo- 
mize time and unify the statement if our 
constructive program and the findings 
of this latest official report are dis- 
cussed together. Our first proposal is: 


I. The adoption of uniform legal mini- 
mum standards of safety. 


Beginning with Ohio in 1874, most 

of the coal mining states have adopted 
- mining codes, the most comprehensive, 
perhaps, being that of Pennsylvania. 
These codes—while differing widely in 
scope and effectiveness—include such 
provisions as were at the time of their 
adoption regarded as a step in advance 
or the best that could then be passed 
through the state legislatures. Mini- 
- mum requirements as to exits, ventila- 
tion, proper timbering, safety lamps, 
electric wiring and blasting regulations, 
are typical features of these state codes. 
_ Many of these laws now need thorough 
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revision to bring them into line with 
modern engineering knowledge and the 
best mining and administrative prac. 
tice. At least one coal mining state has 
no protective legislation. Our Associa- 
tion has noted a growing sentiment that 
unless state regulations are generally 
and rapidly improved, the suggestion 
is to be expected that operations in this 
industry which are regarded as in the 
nature of a public service should be 
subjected to some form of Federal 
control. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
here what is again tersely stated *— 
that “the non-conformity among states 
in their mining laws is a handicap to 
safety and a disturbing economical ele- 
ment in competing fields in adjoining 
states.” The mine safety committee 
asks, “How can a safety law, costing, 
say, five cents a ton, be enforced in one 
state, when the competing mines of a 
neighboring state have no similar law?” 
A fair question. Too much emphasis 
has sometimes been put on the inter- 
state competition argument in protec- 
tive legislation, but there is a real 
problem here that calls for uniformity 
of minimum legal standards. 

It is of course recognized by the 
safety committee that “accidents from 
falls of roof and from transportation are 
due to many different causes, each of 
which generally needs careful local 
study.” And of course “every com- 
pany should foster first aid, provide a 
safety inspector, and provide instruc- 
tion in safety.” On the other hand, 
“the expense of a complete approval 
system for gassy and dusty mines is 
large, too large for the individual states 
to carry out. Nation-wide uniformity,” 
declares the committee, “is desirable.” 
And the need of some additional 
authority is plainly apparent in view 
of the fact that “in 1922, only 18.2 

* Report of Committee on Safety in Bitumi- 
nous Coal Mining. 
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per cent of the explosives used in coal 

mining were permissibles.” 

It is the belief of the practical experts 
who have just reported on this subject, 
that the various recommended safe- 

s will gradually be adopted by 
the industry, but they say “under 
present conditions it should be remem- 
hered that neither operators nor miners 
like to change customs and appliances 
with which they are familiar.” 

“While many of us oppose so-called 
government paternalism,” concludes 
the safety committee, “yet we believe 
it is the duty of the Government to 
secure safety of life by wisely directed 
legislation. If the compulsion by the 
Government to use life-saving devices, 
as the air-brake and automatic coupler 
on our railroads, is proper, we believe 
the coal industry should prepare (espe- 
cially in new operations) to universally 
adopt these safety suggestions.” 

The second proposal is: 

Il. The use underground of no explosive 
that is not after scientific investiga- 
tion numbered among the “‘ permissi- 
bles;”’ the prohibition of “shooting 
off the solid;” and the use of shale or 
approved rock dust to check the 
spread of coal dust explosions. 


In general it is a sound principle to 
encourage the greatest possible local 
and representative committee study 
and formulation of safety standards. 
Our Association has consistently recog- 
nized this. But it sometimes happens 
that necessary technical scientific re- 
search has reached positive conclusions 
supported by practical experience, at 
the same time that there is urgent call 
for efficient and direct application of 
measures to save human life. Such an 
example is found in the remedy for 
coal mine explosions. 

I was shocked during a visit this 
year to middle-western states to learn 
how extensively black powder is still 


being used. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that despite the 
painstaking scientific work of the 
Federal Government only about 18 
per cent of the explosives used last year 
were permissibles. Does this condition 
not call for something more than the 
purely voluntary acceptance of safety 
precautions by isolated coal operators? 
Obviously, black powder should be 
abolished, and permissible substitutes 
adopted as is recommended by the 
coal safety committee. Moreover, the 
use of large quantites of powder, with- 
out undercutting the coal, should be dis- 
couraged. 

Another important related problem 
is the extension throughout the mine of 
explosions due to the throwing into 
suspension and the rapid ignition of 
coal dust. The remedy is to provide 
quantities of shale dust the particles of 
which come between the floating parti- 
cles of coal dust and arrest the process 
of ignition and explosion. Of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines’ splendid research 
work of a dozen years at a cost to our 
taxpayers of millions of dollars, “the 
outstanding accomplishment is_ the 
practical demonstrations of the cause 
and nature of coal dust explosions and 
the development of methods for their 
limitation and control by use of rock 
and shale dust.” “The cause and 
nature of coal dust explosions has been 
sold to the industry,” says the coal 
safety committee, but “‘an equal work 
remains of getting the industry to adopt 
the best methods for their prevention.” 

There are not, to my knowledge, 
more than three substantial coal com- 
panies in America that are using this 
simple, reasonably inexpensive and 
effective safeguard. While making 
some inquiries in Europe I learned 
that at least France and England com- 
pel the use of shale or rock dust by 
national law. And in talking recently 
with the chief of the British Depart- 
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ment of Mines I found that, before the 
adoption of official regulations on the 
subject, British employers were not 
unlike the vast majority of our own 
; coal mine operators. At first they 
would not believe coal dust is explosive. 
When it was conclusively demonstrated 
in experimental mines, they then said, 
“Well, the coal dust in my mine is not 
explosive!” And when the explosi- 
bility of this, too, had been proven, 
they fell back upon the objection to the 
cost of adopting so simple a measure. 
Says the committee on mine safety, 
“It has been clearly demonstrated” 
that “gas and coal dust explosions can 
be limited and controlled by the in- 
telligent use of rock and shale dust.” 
Some coal mines in this country are 
doing it. And yet, fifteen times during 
the past twenty-two months, the first 
pages of our newspapers have carried 
the grim story of the most recent fatal 
explosion. I submit that if it is neces- 
sary to have compulsory legislation in 
this country, it cannot come too soon. 
As Director Bain of the United States 
Bureau of Mines has publicly stated: 
The great explosions should not be con- 
sidered to be normal occupational acci- 
dents. Investigations carried on 
by the Bureau of Mines for more than ten 
years have demonstrated beyond question 
of doubt that such spreading of explosions 
by coal dust can be prevented. Respon- 
sibility for this rests upon the mine manage- 
ments. Explosions can and must 
be prevented.° 
Our third proposal is: 


III. Reward careful employers and pen- 
alize the less scrupulous, by the 
universal adoption of schedule rating 
for insurance under accident com- 
pensation laws, with a further 
graduated penalty for cases of wilful 
failure to put into effect legal safety 
regulations. 

* American Labor Legislation Review, March, 
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Already schedule rating has demon. 
strated its value in inducing the em. 
ployer to reduce hazards as a method of 
reducing his insurance premium. The 
Association for Labor Legislation has 
long been impressed with this develop- 
ment in workmen’s accident insurance, 
and the safety committee likewise notes 
its bearing upon mine safety. By this 
means, says the committee, “the direct 
cost of a mine with low safety stand- 
ards is brought home to the operator, 
The system has proven a real safety 
incentive.” 

In at least one mining state (Cali- 
fornia), also, there is a special penalty 
provided of from 15 to 50 per cent 
additional compensation to the injured 
worker where it is clear that the em- 
ployer was guilty of serious or wilful 
misconduct. The same penalty works 
inversely upon the injured workman 
in case he has offended. In several 
states, with reference to certain other 
labor law violations, a double or even 
triple compensation penalty is assessed 
directly upon the offending employer." 

Familiarity with danger has always 
bred contempt for it among workers in 
extra-hazardous occupations, and the 
coal miners need to feel their increasing 
responsibility to exercise every prac- 
ticable safety precaution. But it is 
nonsense to say—as one editor does 
and as certain propagandists would 
have the public believe—that “the 
coal miner of this generation is in 
danger only through carelessness, his 
own or that of a fellow worker.” We 
find refutation of such an assertion 
right at hand in the most recent mine 
disaster—that at the Glen Rogers Coal 
Mine in West Virginia, November 6, 
where 27 miners were killed in an ex- 
plosion. It has been determined that 
the tragedy was caused by a spark from 

1° See article by E. E. Witte, “Treble Com- 
pensation for Injured Children,” in American 


Labor Legislation Review, June, 1923, 
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the commutator brushes of a drill. 
“Pisregard of the vital requirements 
of the mining law on the part of the 
company’s representative, in allowing 
the use of dangerous electric drills not 
ved by the Mining Department,” 

was the finding of the coroner’s jury. 

The experts of the Coal Commission 
dress the importance of official inspec- 
tion in influencing operating methods 
and working conditions. They state 
that those interviewed in many states 
believed that an increase in compensa- 
tion benefits would result in a marked 
decrease in accidents, and they conclude 
that mining laws and compensation 
laws are the two great direct factors 
for mine safety. 

The fourth proposal is for: 


IV. An adequate mine inspection staff 
selected upon a merit basis of train- 
ing and experience, fairly paid for 
reasonably long tenure of office, and 
protected from partisan interference 
whether political or industrial. 


This proposal is in harmony with 
the best practical experience in factory 
safety as well as in accident prevention 
in mines. Its importance deserves 
daboration, but its merits are well 
understood, and there is time here only 
torefer to the fact that the coal safety 
committee also recommends it. 

“For the country in general coal 
mining would today be a better and 
safer industry,’’ the experts say in their 
report, “were inspectors in every state 
chosen through strict examination in 
principles and practice of mining, at a 
salary sufficient to hold high-grade men, 
and freed from any influence save those 
listed in the laws and that of their supe- 
tor officer, and expectant of holding 
office until retired by natural causes.” 4 

"Natural causes” here does not necessarily 
ter to mine accidents, but it is a disgraceful 
fact that several states have persistently refused 


the protection of workmen’s compensation to 
coal mine inspectors. 
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Because much of the work is inde- 
pendent of state boundaries and con- 
stitutes a national problem, it can best 
be undertaken under national auspices. 

“The (Federal) Bureau of Mines, 
through its investigations, discoveries 
and recommendations,” the investi- 
gators find, “has become the authority 
and leaven for mine safety work in this 
country.” 

More than a quarter of a million 
dollars has been spent in developing 
and equipping, near Pittsburgh, an 
experimental mine where practical 
work on underground safety can be 
carried out by the Federal Bureau. 

“Tt shall be the province and duty 
of said Bureau,” decreed Congress in 
establishing it, “to make diligent in- 
vestigation of the methods of mining 
especially in relation to the safety of 
mines and the appliance es best — 
to prevent accidents.” 

But Congress stopped there without _& 
giving the Bureau the necessary 
thority. 
“The suggestion has been made,” | 
now reports the safety committee, s 
“that the engineers and officials of the | 
Bureau of Mines should have the right 
of entry to a mine, for the purpose of 
investigating mine accidents, and that 
their reports should be made public or 
delivered to the operator through the 
State Department of Mines. At pres- 
ent the Bureau enters a mine on per- 
mission of the operator. 

“The new thought is that an in- 
dependent report on accident or dis- 
aster, by an agency not affected locally, 
would be beneficial to operators and to 
miners, and of service to the Mining 
Department of the State.” But 
“There is not agreement in our coal 
safety committee,” it is stated, “on 
this point. At least it would be valua- 
ble could the Federal Bureau codperate 
with the State Mining Departments, 
by furnishing them confidential copies 
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of reports on conditions investigated 
within their police jurisdiction.” 

Despite splendid work by this Federal 
investigation Bureau, and by a few of 
the state bureaus, there is still “little 
codrdination in methods and technique 
of investigation and inspection of 
mines for safety.” It is believed, 
therefore, that to a national agency 
should be given authority to improve 
and make more uniform the character 
and technique of mine inspection “and 
the improvement and adoption of 
more uniform safety standards under- 
ground.” It is interesting to note 
that our Federal experts already have 
up-to-date operating regulations in 
effect for the eighty coal mines owned 
by the United States Government. 

Anyone familiar with the progress 
toward centralization in the adminis- 
tration of mine safety measures in 
recent years in other countries will, 
upon comparing their results with the 
American mine accident record, under- 
stand the growth of this sentiment. 

Finally, we submit as the fifth pro- 
posal: 


V. Greater public authority, Federal and 
state, to procure and disseminate 
information, and to establish and 
maintain on a uniform basis reason- 
able minimum standards of safety. 


In 1911, Dr. John Randolph 
Haynes, following his inquiry into coal 
mine safety in America and abroad, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation on this subject. With eloquence 
and conviction he pictured the needless 
hazards in American mines.” “Ex- 
perience has shown at frightful cost,” 
he then said, “that these things cannot 
be left to the volition of the operator 
or the miner or to the regulation of the 
individual states.” He then urged 

2 See American Labor Legislation Review, I, 
No. 1, pp. 140-52. 
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that a Federal enforcing agency, with 
powers like that of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, be set up. “Shall 
we go on in this country,” he asked, 
“clinging to our inefficient system of 
state regulation of an industry that js 
essentially interstate in character until 
we have uselessly sacrificed the lives 
of tens of thousands more poor miners, 
before we stop this slaughter under the 
only practical system of safety—the 
Federal regulation of the mines?” 

Twelve years later we can give part 
of the answer. We are still counting 
the dead. 

“If we really want to prevent this 
needless loss of human life the lawyers 
will find a way for us to act nationally,” 
said Dr. Haynes in 1911. 

Now comes, in 1923, a conservative 
Federal commission which—after spend- 
ing three quarters of a million dollars 
looking into the coal situation—notes 
that “coal is not primarily a con- 
modity;” “it is a service;” “the pro- 
duction and transportation of coal 
constitute a single service;” “coal is 
clothed with a public interest.” And 
there follows logically a general pro- 
posal by this Federal commission for 
the creation of a Coal Division in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is still difference of opinion 
among lawyers as to the possibility of 
securing effective results through Fed- 
eral action without a Federal constitu- 
tional amendment. But by whatever 
additional public authority a national 
minimum of safety is finally assured, 
there will, of course, be not less but 
greater opportunity for the mine de- 
partments of our individual states to 
function effectively in the great work 
they have todo. Authoritative Feder- 
al and state coéperation, with the con- 
tinuous encouragement and assistance 
of employers, miners and engineers, 
is urgently needed. 

Failure to right the wrong of ul 
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diminished accidents in the mining of 
cal is in utter disregard of promises 
made since the Armistice by leading 
ntatives of industry, that busi- 
ness would meet public expectations 
by voluntarily abandoning anti-social 
policies if it were kept free from “‘legis- 
lative interference. Many who have 
waited long years for the majority of 
the managers of the coal industry to 
set their own house in order now see the 
futility of waiting longer upon their 
voluntary action. There is coming an 
informed and insistent public opinion 
that cannot be ignored. 
Every day that heedless coal mine 
managements delay the removal of 


= 


needless accident hazards in their in- 
dustry strengthens the argument for 
the adoption of uniform regulation. 
Moreover, some conscientious employ- 
ers have made progress in mine acci- 
dent prevention, and it is only reason- 
able and fair that they be protected 
from the undercutting of any competi- 
tors who have been less humane, less 
responsive or less scrupulous. Vol- 
untary effort is to be hailed with special 
enthusiasm, but it is only with the co- 
operation of supporting legislation 
backed up by public opinion that within 
a reasonable time these needless indus- 
trial hazards can be universally and per- 
manently abolished in our country. 
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HE average price per ton of bitu- 
minous coal at the mine is 97 per 
cent above the average price per ton in 
1913, and consumers of coal are per- 
sistently, and often indignantly, asking 
why this should be so. The prices of 
other commodities have declined since 
the period of inflation, following the 
close of the war, until the index of the 
cost of living issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics now stands at 69.6 
per cent above the 1913 level. 


Cost or LaBor RESPONSIBLE FOR 
Hieu Coat Price 


‘a Why, then, do coal prices not follow 
the general trend? The materials and 
supplies necessary for the upkeep of the 
mines are not unduly high as compared 
to the prices of other commodities. 
Certainly the cost of management has 
not unduly increased. Profits are not 
greater, for from nearly every coal dis- 
trict in the United States the operators 
are crying that their mines are being 
operated at a loss, and a careful exam- 
ination of the mine cost sheets would 
undoubtedly bear them out in their 
contention. 

It is the cost of labor alone that is 
chiefly responsible for high coal prices. 
The element of labor cost is the most 
important single element in the cost of 
production of bituminous coal, and this 
item represents approximately 68 per 
cent of the total cost of mining. And 
it is noteworthy that, in the production 
of at least three fifths of the total out- 
put of the coal produced in the country 
each year, this most important element 
of cost is one over which the operator 
has but little control. For the cost of 
labor is not fixed in the office of the 


Bituminous Wages from the Point of View of 


an O erator 
Economist, Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee 


mine superintendent, but in the cop. 
ferences with the United Mine Workers 
of America, or, as occasionally happens, 
in the office of a politician who hopes to 
gain their support at the public ex. 
pense, 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica absolutely control the labor engaged 
in the production of over 60 per cent of 
the bituminous coal mined in the 


country, and, by their reckless and ir. | 


responsible use of the threat of a na- 
tion-wide strike, have been successful 
in forcing upon the operators in the 


fields which contract with them a wage , 


scale which probably has no parallel in 
the history of unskilled labor. 


LaBor UNSKILLED 


Before going into the details of 
wages, let us first examine the character 
of the labor in the bituminous mines. 


The largest class of men consist of | 


loaders, who load coal shot down from 
the face into the mine cars. These 
men require no training to perform 
their work. The drivers, trackmen, 
tipplemen, and, in fact the vast major- 
ity of all the employes in and about a 
coal mine, need no previous experience 
or apprenticeship to enable them to 
perform their duties — satisfactorily. 
Even those men who run the cutting 
machines can be trained to handle the 
machines in a few days, or, at most, a 
few weeks, and only by a stretch of the 
imagination could they be classed as 
anything but unskilled labor. Hoist- 
ing engineers, electricians and a few 
others, are, of course, skilled workmen, 


to whom these remarks cannot be | 


applied. But there is no doubt that 
the process of getting coal out of the 
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mine is performed by labor which is 
purely unskilled. 

In the union fields, day labor is paid 
at the base rate of $7.50 per day of 
eight hours. The tonnage men, or 
piece workers, are paid an amount per 
ton which will enable the average 
worker to earn a like amount in the 
same working period without overtax- 
ing his energies. This rate varies 

somewhat from field to field, but aver- 
ages about $1.26 per ton for loaders. 
Machine runners are also paid accord- 
ing to the amount of coal cut, and their 
rates average, in most states, about 30 
cents per ton less than the loaders’ rate. 
In many instances, however, the 
United Mine Workers have been able 
to compel the operators to pay a rate 
which more closely approaches the 
pick-mining rate, which, of course, 
tends to discourage the operators in 
those fields from installing additional 
machines, as the machine will save 
little in the cost of production. 

How do these rates of pay compare 
with those of similar classes of labor in 
other industries? The coal operator 
has no desire to let the wages of his 
miners lag behind those paid to labor 
of the same character in other indus- 


Wace Rates 


tries. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is now paying its unskilled 


laborers at the rate of $3.60 per day. 
The rates paid by the railroads to sec- 
tion men and other unskilled workers 
average about the same. The man in 
the street, when asked to name the 
highest paid laborer of whom he has 
knowledge, will undoubtedly give as 
his answer the building trades laborer, 
but the highest paid building trades 
laborer in any city of the United States 
was paid at the rate of only $4.63 a day, 
as shown by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ compilation of union wage scales 
for 1923. 
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But rates of wages, while they con- 
stitute to the operator the measure of 
labor cost in the production of each ton 
of coal, do not necessarily indicate the 
economic status of the wage earner. 
This status of the workman can only be 
ascertained by a study of his money 
earnings and a study of the relation of 
these money earnings and of other per- 
tinent factors to the level of the cost of 
living. Enlightened employers desire 
that this status shall at least be high 
enough to enable the wage earner to 
live in reasonable comfort and to keep 
his mind free from the worry of being 
unable to provide a decent livelihood 
for his family. 


COMPENSATION OF MINERS IN Birv- 
MINous INDUSTRY 

The position of the majority of wage 
earners in the bituminous industry is 
probably more favorable than that of 
unskilled laborers in other industries. 
It is also true that the economic posi- 
tion of the bituminous coal miner 
cannot be measured in terms of his 
earnings alone. Before turning to the 
question of what these earnings are, 
let us pause for a moment to look at 
some of the other compensations of the 
bituminous mines. 

When he works for a company whose 
mines are situated so far from the 
nearest town or city that it is obliged to 
maintain one of the much maligned 
company towns, the miner is furnished 
with a house, which he gets for a rental 
far below the cheapest rental paid by 
workers who inhabit tenements in the 
cities. These rentals average about 
$2 per month perroom. In practically 
all of the newer company-owned com- 
munities, houses are equipped with 
electric light, and many are equipped 
with bathrooms and running water. 
The company furnishes the miner his 
fuel for a nominal sum, usually at a flat 
rate which will average about 75 cents 
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per month, regardless of the amount 
of fuel consumed. Electric current, 
where this is supplied, is also charged 
for on the basis of a flat rate, usually 
from $1 to $1.50 per month, and the 
employes are encouraged to buy and to 
use electric cooking and other house- 
hold devices which they can purchase 
through the company at cost, and for 
the use of which no extra charge is 
made for current. His water is also 
furnished at a nominal cost. In addi- 
tion to these advantages, many com- 
panies furnish amusement centers, and 
are active in organizing social life 
among the miners and their families. 
The company does these things usually 
not because of any desire to uplift hu- 
manity, but because it regards it as 
sound business policy to keep its em- 
ployes contented and thus help to 
eliminate the very disturbing and un- 
economic labor turnover. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to consider these 
factors in any consideration of earn- 
ings. 

Comparison or Miners’ AVERAGE 
EARNINGS wiTtH OtHerR Un- 

SKILLED LABOR 


_ The Department of Mines of the 
State of Ohio collects statistics of the 
wages of miners in that state. These 
figures show that the average daily 
earnings of all classes of bituminous 
coal miners in that state in 1922 were 
$8.83. In the studies carried on by the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee during the last eight months, 
these earnings were compared with the 
earnings of men in other industries. 
Average daily earnings of miners were 
compared with those of 17 classes of 
unskilled labor published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
comparison showed that the highest 
average daily earnings of those classes 
of unskilled labor reported in Govern- 
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ment publications were those of 
laborers in boot and shoe manufactyp. 
ing, whose earnings averaged $3.73 per 
day. This represents only 42 per cen} 
of the $8.83 average daily earnings of 
bituminous miners in the state of Ohio, 

A similar comparison was made by 
the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee between the average daily 
earnings of bituminous miners and 
those of unskilled labor in 23 many. 
facturing industries as reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
In 1914, the average daily earnings of 
unskilled laborers in 23 manufacturing 
industries were $1.79, compared with 
$3.13 for bituminous coal miners. No 
report was made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on earnings 
of unskilled labor in manufacturing in- 
dustries from 1915 to 1919. In 1920, 
the average daily earnings of unskilled 
labor were $4.26. In the same year 
the average daily earnings of bitu- 
minous coal miners were $7.66. In 
1921, the average daily earnings of un- 
skilled labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries dropped to $3.19, but rose again 
in 1922 to $3.35. With the exception 
of the year 1915, in which there was a 
decline of 6 cents in the average daily 
earnings of bituminous coal miners, 
there was a steady increase in miners 
daily earnings until 1922. In that 
year their average daily money earn- 
ings were $8.83. 

Index numbers of actual earnings in- 
dicate that the rate of increase of aver- 
age daily earnings of coal miners was 
considerably more rapid than those of 
unskilled labor in manufacturing indus 
tries. In 1922, unskilled laborers in 
manufacturing industries showed an 
increase in average daily earnings of % 
per cent over the 1914 level, while the 
average daily earnings of coal miners 
showed an increase of 182 per cent over 
their earnings of 1914. The real ear- 
ings of coal miners, based on their aver- 
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age daily earnings, also increased more 
vaidly than those of unskilled laborers 
in manufacturing. ‘The index for their 
ral earnings has been computed by 
dividing the index of actual daily earn- 
by the index of cost of living, 
published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Unskilled laborers in man- 
wacturing industries in 1920 show 
an increase in real earnings of 18 per 
cent over the 1914 level. In the same 
year the real earnings of coal miners 
stood at 27 per cent above their real 
earnings in 1914. In 1921, due to the 
wage cuts of that year, unskilled labor 
inmanufacturing showed an increase of 
oly 8 per cent over the 1914 level, 
compared with a 56 per cent increase 
over 1914 in the case of bituminous 
cal miners. In 1922, unskilled labor 
in manufacturing showed an increase of 
21 per cent above the real earnings of 
1914, compared with an increase of 74 
per cent for bituminous coal miners. 
Actual daily earnings of unskilled 
labor in the 23 manufacturing indus- 
tries reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board ranged from 
$2.45 for laborers in fertilizing manu- 
facturing to $4.13 for laborers in the 
iron and steel industries in 1922. The 
average daily earnings of coal miners 
inthe same year, $8.83, were therefore 
more than double the highest average 
‘aily earnings of any class of unskilled 
labor in any of the industries reported 
by the Conference Board. The aver- 
age daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners are, therefore, higher either 
from the point of view of purchasing 
power, or from the point of view of 
money earnings, than those of any class 
of unskilled labor in any other industry 
for which reports are available. 


AveraGe Earnincs Hicuer THAN IN 
SKILLED LABOR 


In its report on comparative wages, 
submitted to the United States Coal 
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Commission, the Bituminous Opera- 
tors’ Special Committee also cgmpared 
average daily earnings of bituminous 
coal miners with the average earnings 
of skilled employes in manufacturing 
industries. Wages of skilled employes 
in 21 manufacturing industries _re- 
ported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board were used as the 
basis for comparison with the earnings 
of all classes of bituminous miners, as 
reported by the Department of Mines 
of the State of Ohio. The average 
daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners in 1914 were $3.13. Of the 21 
classes of skilled labor reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
only two had earnings exceeding those 
of coal miners in the first year of 
the comparison. Skilled labor in the 
iron and steel manufacturing industry 
showed average daily earnings of $3.20, 
and skilled labor in newspaper printing 
and periodicals showed average daily 
earnings of $3.43. In the other indus- 
tries the average daily earnings ranged 
from $1.95 in the case of leather 
tanning and finishing to the high figure 
of $3.48 cited above. In 1922, the av- 
erage daily earnings of coal miners, 
$8.83, were far in excess of the average 
daily earnings shown for any other in- 
dustry, the nearest approach being in 
newspaper and periodical printing, for 
which the average daily earnings of 
skilled labor were $6.52. For the other 
industries the earnings ranged from 
this point downward to $3.83 for skilled 
labor in cotton manufacturing. == 


Rates or INCREASE 


The rate of increase of average daily 
earnings for all industries is shown to 
be considerably less rapid than the rate 
of increase of the actual daily earnings 
of coal miners during the period taken 
for comparison. Actual daily earnings 
of coal miners had increased 144 per 
cent above the 1914 level in 1920. The 
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greatest increase over the 1914 level of 
actual daily earnings of skilled labor in 
the 21 other industries shown in this 
group was 177 per cent in the case of 
skilled labor engaged in silk manufac- 
turing and 156 per cent in the case of 
skilled labor in iron and steel manufac- 
turing. All others show a rate of in- 
crease considerably less than those of coal 
miners, ranging from an increase of 77 
per cent inautomobile manufacturing to 
177 per cent in silk manufacturing. The 
average daily earnings of coal miners, 
which showed an increase of 182 percent 
over the 1914 level in 1922, is one of the 
few industries which shows an increase 
in actual earnings over the 1920 level. 

From 1920 to 1922 skilled labor in 
the automobile manufacturing industry 
showed an increase of 11 per cent, 
cotton manufacturing an increase of 13 
per cent, rubber manufacturing an in- 
crease of 19 percent, boot and shoe man- 
ufacturing an increase of 13 per cent, 
and newspaper printing an increase 
of 1 per cent. These increases, how- 
ever, are relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the increase in actual daily 
earnings of coal miners of 38 per cent. 

The real earnings of skilled labor in 
all of the 23 manufacturing industries 
reported, except newspaper printing, 
boot and shoe manufacturing and 
automobile manufacturing, show an 
increase of real earnings over the 1914 
level. These increases range from 2 
per cent in the case of chemical manu- 
facturing to 44 per cent in silk manu- 
facturing for the year 1920. The real 
earnings of coal miners in 1920 showed 
an increase of 27 per cent over the 1914 
level. In 1922 the real earnings of coal 
miners had increased 74 per cent over 
the 1914 level, while the greatest in- 
crease shown for any of the 21 manu- 
facturing industries was 44 per cent in 
the case of the wool industry. All of 
the industries reported show an in- 
crease of real earnings over the 1914 
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level for skilled labor in 1922, the jp. 
creases ranging downward from 44 per 
cent in the case of the wool industry to 
4 per cent in the case of the meat-pack. 
ing industry. 

Skilled laborers in all industries com. 
bined showed actual daily earnings of 
$2.36 in 1914 compared with $3.13 for 
coal miners. In 1922, the average 
daily earnings of skilled labor in the 98 
industries had risen to $4.73, as against 
$8.83 for coal miners. In other words, 
the average daily earnings of coal 
miners were practically double those of 
skilled laborers in 23 manufacturing 
industries. These average daily earn. 
ings represented an increase of 182 per 
cent in the case of coal miners and 10] 
per cent in the case of skilled labor in 
other industries over the 1914 level. 


The index of real earnings in the case of | 


23 manufacturing industries indicates 
that the purchasing power of their ay- 
erage daily earnings in 1922 was only 
1 per cent greater than in 1914, while 
the purchasing power of the average 
daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners was 74 per cent greater than in 
1914. This means that while the pur- 
chasing power of wages of skilled labor 
in the 23 manufacturing industries re- 
ported was only 1 per cent better in 
1922 than in 1914, the status of the 
coal miners was 74 per cent better, pro- 
viding that the men in both classes of 
industries worked the same number of 
days in 1922 asin 1914. Thus, the un- 
skilled bituminous coal miner with his 
1922 earnings is able to maintain a 
standard of living almost twice as good 
as his standard of nine years ago, while 


the skilled industrial laborer has been | 


able to expand his standard by only | 
per cent in the nineteen-year period. 


Serious CONSEQUENCES OF INFLATED 
EARNINGS 
The high wage scale and high daily 
earnings in the union fields have 
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brought about most serious conse- 
quences to the operator, the public, and 
tothe miners themselves. Most of the 
evil of overdevelopment can be traced 
to this cause. 

The United States Coal Commission 
has said that there are 200,000 too 

many miners in the bituminous indus- 
try. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at, when it is considered that unskilled 
men can enter it and, without any pre- 
vious experience or training, earn more 
working one half of the time than their 
highly trained comrades in other indus- 
tries can earn by working full time. 

The disadvantages to the operators 
of such an arbitrarily high wage scale 
are obvious. In times of slack de- 
mand and falling prices, the inflexible 
union wage scales force the mines in 
competition with those in the inde- 
pendent fields to close down. 

It has been suggested that the proper 
remedy for this situation is the ex- 
tension of the control of the United 
Mine Workers over the labor in the 
districts which do not now contract 
with that organization. The operators 
in these fields, however, have taken the 
position before the Coal Commission 
that they will not contract with the 
United Mine Workers so long as the 
union persists in its present policies and 


methods. 


Wace ScaLtes Must 


It is for the public to determine 
whether or not this resolve of the opera- 
tors in the independent fields coincides 
with its interests, but it seems to us 
that it is essential that these fields be 
kept free of monopoly control. 

If this monopoly now existing in the 
union fields were extended to those 
fields which : are now independent, noth- 
ing would then stand in the way of 
fnormous increases in the cost of coal 
to the public through wage increases. 
The operators would have no incentive 
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to fight the union’s demands, as the in- 
creased costs could be passed gn to the 
helpless consumer in ever higher prices. 

The competition of the existing non- 
union fields, then, is a limit to the 
power of the labor monopoly to dictate 
its terms. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that, if the cost of production 
of part of the coal which is necessary 
to supply the needs of the national 
market is kept at a high level by the 
wages which the operators in the union 
fields are obliged to pay, the price of 
all coal, whether from the union fields 
or the non-union fields, will remain at a 
level which will enable the high-cost 
mines, whose product is necessary to 
supply the needs of the consumers, to 
continue in operation. 

Prices cannot be brought down to the 
level proportionate to the prices of 
other commodities until this high wage 
scale forced upon the union operators 
by strikes and threats of strikes is 
brought into line with the wages paid 
for similar work in other industries. 


LIMITATION ON LABOR MONOPOLY OF 
Unitep Mine WorkKERS 


But to bring the wages of bituminous 
miners into line with those in other in- 
dustries, it is necessary to put some 
limitation on the labor monopoly now 
enjoyed by the United Mine Workers 
in the fields which contract with them. 
The Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee, which is composed in equal 
proportions of operators who contract 
with and operators who are _ inde- 
pendent of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization, take the position before 
the United States Coal Commission 
that the problem does not require the 
destruction of that organization. It 
does require the acceptance by that 
body of the high standards of responsi- 
bility and methods of dealing which are 
already used successfully by the more 
progressive labor unions of the country. 
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The Committee urged upon the refuse to accept impartial arbitration, 
United States Coal Commission the But where the artificial power obtained 
proposition that, if a combination of by nation-wide combination is used 
either Capital or Labor creates an artifi- through the nation-wide strike to tie up 
cial power to deal with labor relations, the country’s industries, the conse. 
this artificial power must carry with it quences to the public are most serious, 
certain definite limitations. If indi- The use of such a nation-wide strike to 
viduals desire the power given by arti- enforce demands becomes intolerable 
ficial combination, they must surrender and the acceptance of the principles of 
certain freedom of action which the arbitration becomes vital, if the public 
community could safely let them exer- is to be protected from the disaster of a 
cise as individuals. It does not seri- stoppage of industry through lack of 
ously affect the public when small fuel or the undue raising of prices be- 
numbers of employes use the strike asa cause of an artificially inflated wage 
weapon to secure increased wages, and scale. 
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Viewed by 


HE earnings of bituminous coal 

miners have always been notori- 
ously low. This condition of affairs 
has been due to fundamental factors 
over which the mine workers have had 
no control. The industry from an 
operating standpoint has been over- 
developed, unstable, intermittent and 
speculative. The evil fruit of these 
conditions has been the constant under- 
payment of those who work in and 
around the soft coal mines. 

In the discussion of wages, there has 
been too much emphasis placed upon 
the extent to which rates of pay of both 
day and tonnage workers at the mines 
are higher now than they were before 
the World War. This has caused mis- 
understanding of the real status of soft 
coal mine workers for two reasons: (1) 
Rates were so low before the war in all 
mining districts that large increases in 
these rates have no special significance 
when related to what an adequate wage 
at the present time should be; and (2) 
the really significant point in a discus- 
sion of the wages of bituminous miners 
isnot what rates of pay prevail, but 
rather what is the field of employment 
or what is the possibility as to earnings 


on the basis of the rates in effect. _ 


Earnines BELow AVERAGE 


Prior to the war the earnings of bitu- 
minous mine workers were scarcely 
sufficient to maintain a bare level of 
physical subsistence for the mine 
worker and his family. During the 
years which have intervened there have 

n some improvements. Rates of 
pay have been increased, but after tak- 
ing into consideration the increase in 
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the cost of living, and the field for em- 
ployment, the average mine worker is 
not able to earn enough to keep his 
family above a subsistence level, and 
the earnings of the average man fall 
far short of the amount necessary for a 
mine worker to support himself and his 
family in health and reasonable com- 
fort. There are, of course, exceptional 
men, exceptional mines, and even ex- 
ceptional districts, but looking upon 
the industry as a whole and considering 
the great majority of the workers, there 
can be no doubt that the earnings of 
bituminous mine workers are far below 
a standard of health, and modest frugal 
comfort. 

This fact is conclusively demon- 
strated by the recent report on earnings 
by the United States Coal Commis- 
sion.' According to this report (pp. 6- 
7) 18.4 per cent of the full-time tonnage 
men in non-union fields and 11.3 per 
cent in union fields earned less than 
$900 in 1921; 66.6 per cent, or two 
thirds in the non-union, and more than 
one half, or 54.7 per cent in union fields, 
earned less than $1,500 during the same 
year, or, in other words, a bare level 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families. If we arbitrarily assume that 
$2,000 a year, which is indeed a very 
conservative estimate, will support a 
miner and his family in health and 
frugal comfort, we find that only 9.7 
per cent of the full-time tonnage work- 

1 United States Coal Commission—* Report of 
Earnings of Bituminous Mine Workers in 1921 
with Supplementary Comparison with 1920.” 
Prepared under the direction of Miss Anne 
Bezanson of the University of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by Miss Frances Chalufour and Miss 
Marian Hussey. (Issued October 3, 1923.) 
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ers in non-union fields, and only 12.7 
per cent of those in union fields earned 
this amount or more during the year 
1921. Only three full-time tonnage 
workers out of each hundred employed, 
either in union or non-union districts, 
earned $2,500 or more per annum. 

As regards full-time day workers, the 
same report shows for union fields 
median annual earnings of only $1,690, 
and for non-union fields, median annual 
earnings of only $1,420. In the union 
fields the full-time earnings of the lower 
quartile of day men was only $1,320, 
and in non-union fields only $1,080. 
These earnings are obviously inade- 
quate or insufficient to support a man 
and a normal family in health and 
decency. 

The deplorable economic status of 
the mine workers, as indicated by the 
official figures quoted, are fundamen- 
tally due, as we all know, to the over- 
development of the bituminous branch 
of the coal industry and to the inade- 
quate transportation facilities upon 
which it depends. 

The only stabilizing factor in the in- 
dustry is the United Mine Workers of 
America. This has been true for the 
past quarter of acentury. As long ago 
as 1898, the late Senator Mark Hanna, 
who was then a large operator, recog- 
nized that the remedy for the chaotic 
conditions which then prevailed lay in 
an agreement between the union and 
the operators in the Central Competi- 
tive Field. Largely under his influence 
the first agreement was made. Uni- 
form labor costs for the operators were 
thus secured and the mine worker was 
delivered from his position as the ulti- 
mate sufferer from competitive condi- 
tions. This agreement was gradually 
extended to districts lying outside the 
Central Competitive Field, and order, 
comparatively speaking, was brought 
out of chaos and a greater degree of 
stability was attained. 
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TrouB.e Lies with THE Non-Untoy 
Forces 

Before the industry can be stabilized, 
however, and made to function prop- 
erly, the attitude of the anti-uniop 
operators must be completely changed 
and adequate transportation facilities 
provided. The underlying cause of the 
overdevelopment of bituminous mining 
has been the fight which has been made 
against the complete unionization of 
the soft coal fields. Prior to the war 
this tendency manifested itself in the 
opposition made by certain districts, 
A refusal to deal with organized em- 
ployes usually led to a strike. While 
the strike was in progress the other 
unionized fields would expand their 
operations or develop new mines with 
the-result that when the strike was 
over, and operations resumed in the 
district which had been shut down, the 
aggregate number of mines and their 
productive capacity had been extended 
beyond the demands of consumers of 
coal. To produce the same amount of 
coal as was needed before the strike, 
fewer days of operation of all the mines 
was necessary. 

Within the past ten years these con- 
ditions have become more acute than 
formerly. Collective agreements be- 
tween the union and operators were 
finally extended to about 75 per cent 
of the tonnage produced. Certain 
sections of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama, however, 
refused to enter into contracts with the 
union. Because of exploitation of 
employes in these non-union distriets 
their competition became a_ serious 
menace to the operators who recog: 
nized the union. Several nation-wide 
strikes have resulted. During these 
strikes there has been intense activity 
in the non-union fields. As a conse- 
quence, when a settlement is reached, 
there has been further overdevelop- 
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ment in the non-union fields, which, in Humanely speaking, the private car 
ON turn, intensifies competition under and assigned cars, where the practice 
normal conditions, and leads to greater prevails, is the greatest cause of la- 
ed, irregularity of production for the in- bor suffering and discontent. Mine 
op- dustry as a whole.* workers employed in such mines have 
on During periods of depression, suchas an opportunity to work regularly and 
ed was experienced in 1921 and 1922, non- secure the maximum earnings. Their 
ies | union fields reduce wages and lengthen fellow workers in adjoining mines, on 
he the workday. They are thus enabled the other hand, have their working 
ng to undersell the union operator. Asa time and earnings correspondingly 
de consequence, unionized districts are reduced. It was stated by operators 
of frequently, in times of depression, com- from the Kentucky fields, in the hear- 
rar pletely shut down or only work inter- ings before the Interstate Commerce 
he mittently, while non-union areas are Commission, for example, that their 
ts, operating at full capacity. employes were not able to earn a 
m- | In times of active demand, the re- living, while adjoining mines with 
ile | verseistrue. There is greater irregu- private cars were operating to full 
rer larity, and greater labor turnover in capacity. So serious has the situation 
eir the non-union districts. In general, become in general for the mine workers, 
ith rates of pay and earnings are lower in that officials of the United Mine 
ag ) thenon-union mines. The labor turn- Workers intervened in their behalf in 
he over is also much greater as a rule in the recent hearings before the Inter- 
he the non-union districts. These facts state Commerce Commission. 
eir are conclusively shown by the investi- These peculiar conditions in the 
ed gation of the Coal Commission.® industry have not only reduced the 
of = earning power of the mine worker; 
of Tae Pros_tem or TRANSPORTATION they have also added to the cost of 
ce, These fundamental factors making coal to the consumer. The cost of 
es | for overdevelopment and irregularity production of coal rises or falls accord- 
are intensified by inadequate transpor- ing to the regularity of the operation 
vn- tation facilities or the improper use of of the mine. Intermittent operation, 
an such facilities. In times of seasonal or “a part-time” industry, means that 
1e- activity, the railroads cannot furnish coal is more expensive to the purchaser. 
re | sufficient cars or motive power to The United States Coal Commission 
nt handle the coal needed. Moreover, made an exhaustive study of the “Ef- 


‘in their trackage and terminals are inade- fect of Irregular Operation on the Unit 
y, quate. Railroads also discriminate Cost of Production of Bituminous 
er, against commercial mines in assigning Coal.” In a report on this subject 
he cars to selected mines for their own fuel which was made public on September 
of needs, and certain mining and in- 12, 1923, the Commission, in part, said: 
ts dustrial corporations have also pur- 

us 


, chased and operate their own pri- The of ton 
ears. (interstate Commerce thine being eal varies wth the stad 
de Commission, Department of Mines.) 
mine runs every working day the cost is the 
se > € > 
ty *See report of U. S. Coal Commission—“ Re- each 
ie lief from Irregular Operation and Overdevelop- PTO@UCINg coal on the days worked. ” 
3e- ment,” Sept. 20, 1923, pp. 2-3. is so because a part of the costs go on 
d, *See Report of U. S. Coal Commission—“La- Whether the mine operates or stands idle. 
Since irregular operation of bituminous coal 
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mines is the rule rather than the exception, 
it is important to determine the cost of 
idle days. 


Taking the month of 25 working days as 
full-time operation, it is found that when 
the mine works 16 days, 4 days per week, 
the cost per ton is increased 8 to 9 per cent 
over full-time operation; when working 
time is 12 days per month or 3 days per 
week, that is, half time, the unit cost is 21 
to 25 per cent over full-time or minimum 
cost; and when but 8 days per month or 2 
days per week is worked, costs increase 48 
per cent. Four days per month, or one 
day per week of operation raises costs 104 
to 120 per cent over the minimum. If but 
one day is worked per month, the increase 
is from 474 to 549 per cent over full-time 
operating costs. 

These figures are based on the detailed 
reports of costs of production made to the 
Federal Trade Commission for 1918 and to 
the Coal Commission for 1921. 


We, the United Mine Workers of 
America, have done everything in our 
power to develop more stable condi- 
tions in the production of soft coal. 
We long ago realized that this was an 
essential condition to our members 
being able to earn a decent living. 


ComPpLeTE UNIONIZATION 


Stabilization in production attended 
by normal opportunities to mine 
workers to earn adequate wages, and, 
at the same time, by lower cost of coal 
to the consumer, could be attained 
were it not for the intense and unrea- 
soning opposition of non-union opera- 
tors. The industry cannot properly 
function on a basis of three fourths 
union and one fourth anti-union. Not 
only its stability but its efficiency is 
seriously impaired. Costs and prices 
are higher than they should be. The 
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opportunity of the workers in the 
industry to earn sufficient incomes for 
the maintenance of proper living 
standards is hopelessly restricted. Ep. 
ergies and resources of both operators 
and mine workers are expended in the 
struggle for and against unionization, 
which, if applied to the real problems 
of the industry, and to codperative 
efforts, would eradicate existing evils 
and place the industry upon a proper 
basis. Complete unionization is an 
essential preliminary to proper stand- 
ards of work and compensation of 
bituminous mine workers, to stable 
prices to consumers, and to stable 
profits to operators. 

The transportation situation, while 
of great importance, is of secondary 
consideration as compared with com- 
plete unionization. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will prohibit 
the use of private and assigned cars, it 
will reduce the tendency towards 
overdevelopment and towards irreg- 
ularity in operations and _ insufficient 
earnings. Such action will be helpful 
and just, and should be had. 

Enlightened public opinion, the best 
industrial practices and_ precedents, 
and the highest industrial statesman- 
ship have long ago given their sanction 
to trade unionism as the basis of 
collective bargaining. The anti-union 
operators should be made to base their 
operations upon this verdict. So long 
as they do not they are running counter 
to accepted public policy. Their pres- 
ent attitude is the fundamental cause 
of the existing overdevelopment and 
instability of the bituminous coal- 
mining industry and of the deplorable 
economic status of those who work in 
and around the soft coal mines. 
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N the early history of anthracite 
| mining we find that the first cor- 
porations to organize for the purpose 
of mining and shipping anthracite 
coal were the Lehigh Navigation Com- 
pany and the Lehigh Coal Company, 
afterwards merged into what is still 
known as the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company. 

From 1818 to the period of 1865, 
the fixing of wage rates and working 
conditions was an individual matter be- 
tween the employes and the individual 
operators. In those days there was no 
understanding between the various 
cal mining companies concerning 
united action with relation to wages 
and working conditions in the mines. 
During the years 1864-1865 the operat- 
ing companies partially organized, 
and understandings were reached be- 
tween the various companies in order 
to effectually meet conditions requiring 
the cojperation of the various operat- 
ing interests in combating demands of 
the employes. 


PIONEER STRIKES IN THE LABOR MOvE- 
MENT—F AILURES AND SUCCESSES 


Among the workers the desire to 
organize arose and grew with the result 
that unions were organized in the region 
with varying success until the strike 
of 1875, when the Workmen’s Benevo- 
lent Association, under the leadership 
of John Siney, attempted to enforce 
the provisions of an eight-hour law, 
which the miners’ organization had 
been able to have adopted by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The strike 
was lost, but the desire and necessity 
for organization still existed and ani- 
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mated the spirits of these brave pio- 
neers in the labor movement. In 
various ways, and under several titles, 
the organization continued with ups 
and downs, until the strike of 1887 
in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions 
was fought to a conclusion. The 1887 
strike lasted six months and ended 
in failure. Many causes are given for 
the failure, chief among them being 
that the lower region miners who were 
on strike journeyed to the northern 
fields where collieries were in operation 
and through the added force of greater 
number of workers, and the increase in 
the productive capacity extending 
into night and day shifts, the markets 
depleted by the cessation of operations 
in the lower fields were amply made up 
as a result of the flow of labor to the 
northern field. The strike resulted 
in failure of the mine workers to secure 
the results fought for. The men 
returned to work at lesser wages than 
they had received previous to the be- 
ginning of the strike. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the United States Coal Com- 
mission of 1923, in its report stated 
that, “The Labor Organization, which 
had been a strong factor in the indus- 
try, had disappeared by 1880.” The 
facts are to the contrary, because the 
labor organization in the region had 
considerable power and influence be- 
tween 1880 and the ending of the 1887 
strike. The disastrous ending of the 
strike proved equally disastrous to the 
union and to all practical purposes, 
it passed out of existence, and the 
anthracite mine workers from 1887 
to 1898, so far as es and working 
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conditions were concerned, were at 
the mercy of the organized employers. 
Within this period many abuses were 
heaped upon the workers in the in- 
dustry. Not only was freedom of 
expression and liberty denied within 
the industry, but also liberty and con- 
stitutional privileges were denied in 
the social, political and sometimes the 
religious life and desires of the workers 
and their families. 

In 1897, as a result of the unbearable 
conditions imposed upon the workers, 
unorganized strikes occurred in many 
sections of the anthracite region and 
were in force when the United Mine 
Workers of America commenced or- 
ganizing the anthracite workers. In 
1897 many of the strikers gave up 
their lives in defense of the right to 
form a labor organization, and the 
right of free expression and assem- 
blage. This gave impetus to the 
movement. A partial organization of 
the anthracite mine workers was 
effected by the United Mine Workers 
of America by 1900, and a strike oc- 
curred which resulted in a 10 per cent 
increase for all mine workers, not- 
withstanding that operations had not 
ceased entirely in the anthracite field. 
The success of 1900 gave courage to 
the mine workers, with the result that 
1902 found the region organized 
stronger than ever in its history. The 
United Mine Workers profited by the 
disastrous experience of the Knights of 
Labor Policy in 1887 and made it 
known that the region as a whole 
should unite and cease work for the 
amelioration of conditions and the 
increase in wage standards. The strike 
of 1902 caused the practical suspension of 
all coal mining in the anthracite region. 

In this day and age, when the land 
frequently resounds with the plea of the 

operators for mediation and arbitra- 
tion, it is interesting to note the atti- 
tude of the operators in 1902 when 
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John Mitchell requested arbitration, 
To this request, President Baer of the 
P. & R. C. & I. Company, speaking for 
the operators, replied: 


Pa., May 9, 1909. 


Joun MitcHe: 

I was out of town; therefore, the delay 
in answering your dispatch. 

By posted notices, the present rates of 
wages were continued until April, 190s, 
and thereafter subject to sixty days’ 
notice. Local differences to be adjusted 
as heretofore with our employes at the 
respective collieries. By written communi- 
cation, by full discussion before the civie 
federation, by protracted personal con- 
ferences with yourself and the district 
presidents, we have fully informed you of 
your position. We gave you the figures 
showing the cost of mining and marketing 
coal, and the sums realized therefrom in the 
markets, in the hope of convincing you that 
it was absolutely impracticable to increase 
wages. 

To your suggestion that the price of coal 
should be increased to the public, our 
answer was that this was not only unde- 
sirable, but in view of the sharp competition 
of bituminous coal it was _ impossible. 
We offered to permit you or your experts 
to examine our books to verify our state- 
ments. Anthracite mining is a_ business, 
and not a religious, sentimental, or aca- 
demic proposition. The laws organizing 
the companies I represent in express terms 
impose the business management on the 
president and directors. I could not, if I 
would, delegate this business management 
to even so highly a respectable body as the 
civic federation, nor can I call to my aid as 
experts in the mixed problem of business 
and philanthropy the eminent prelates you 


have named. 


It will be noted that, while the 
present managers of the anthracite 
operating interests have considerably 
changed in their attitude with relation 
to conferences, arbitration, and con- 
tractual relations, they have net 
changed one particle in their attitude 
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concerning wages, and so-called com- 
petition between bituminous and an- 
thracite coal. In 1902, they stated 
that it was absolutely impracticable to 
increase Wages as a result of mining 
costs, etc. In 1922-23 they constantly 
reiterated the same. In 1902, they 
of the sharp competition of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, and 
ysed this as a reason for their failure 
to increase wages. In 1922-23 they 
ysed the same argument, only they 
added oil to soft coal as a competitive 
factor. The strike of 1902 was waged for 
a period of approximately six months, 
and by agreement the matters in con- 
troversy were referred to a commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 


WHEREIN THE COMMISSION OF 1902 
FaILep 


The awards of the Commission of 
1902 gave a wage increase of 10 per 
cent to the contract rates; to the day 
men a nine-hour day with the same 
pay they formerly received for a ten- 
hour day. A sliding scale was pro- 
vided giving to all classes of labor a 
further increase of one per cent in their 
rates for every five-cent increase above 
#4.50 in the selling price of prepared 
coal at New York Harbor. This slid- 
ing scale averaged 4} per cent during 
the nine years it continued in existence. 
The Commission also created the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 
which was to function in the settlement 
of any dispute which could not be 
adjusted between the employes and the 
company representatives. 

The Commission based its awards on 
the conditions and rates in effect in 
April, 1902, and thus perpetuated the 
unwholesome conditions of Jj employ- 
ment and the low wage standards 
forced upon the mine workers during 


the unorganized period of their history 


between 1887 and 1902, because in the 
settlement of 1900 no conditions com- 


plained of were remedied, the only ad- 
vantages being the securing of a wage 
increase and a reduction in the price 
of black powder. This was one of the 
most serious defects in the report of 
the Commission, but equally defective, 
and perhaps more so, was the neglect 
of the Commission in failing to provide 
for the creation of mine committees 
to be chosen by the employes to repre- 
sent them in the initial presentation 
and adjustment of their grievances. 
The Commission provided for the final 
settlement of grievances, a board of 
conciliation, consisting of six persons; 
three to be selected by the operators 
and three by the miners’ organization, 
and providing that, “At all hearings 
before said board, the parties may be 
represented by such person or persons 
as may respectively be selected.” 

In other words, before the board the 
men could choose their representatives, 
but the Commission did not give the 
right to the men to select their own rep- 
resentatives in the all-important first 
handling of their grievances, and 
stated that, ““Only the miner or miners 
directly interested” should be per- 
mitted to handle grievances. The 
inconsistency of this attitude should 
be quite manifest, and the result was 
such that from 1904 to 1912, during the 
time the awards were in force with but 
very little change, few men raised griev- 
ances as individuals, and not having 
the protection of a committee of their 
own choosing, the organization dwin- 
dled; grievances remained unsettled, 
men worked under bad conditions in 
silent but resentful submission. Only 
in places where the men maintained 
at great sacrifice an organization were 
they able to hold what they had secured. 


CREATION oF OrriciaL MINE i 
CoMMITTEES 

In 1912, after a short suspension, a 
new agreement was arrived at which 
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provided for a general 10 per cent wage 
increase and the abolition of the 
sliding scale. But more important 
than all was the general provisions 
agreed upon which provided for official 
committees at every mine, whose duty 
it was to take up the adjustment of 
grievances referred to them by em- 
ployes of the colliery. If the commit- 
tee failed to agree with the company 
officials, they then had the right to 
send the case to the board of concilia- 
tion. At all meetings of the mine 
committees they had the right to have 
a representative of the conciliator from 
the miners’ side present at the meet- 
ings. This gave both district and local 
union protection and the benefit of 
trained officers experienced in the 
handling of grievances, so that in the 
period between 1912 and 1916 thou- 
sands of grievances were handled and 
adjusted by the mine committees 
which otherwise would never have been 
taken up by individuals. Most of 
these grievances had to do with the 
restoration of the wages and working 
conditions which were in effect in 1902. 

The records of the board of concilia- 
tion show that grievances filed in the 
period from April 1, 1902, to April 1, 
1912 (nine years), were 202; while the 
period from April 1, 1912, to April 1, 
1921 (nine years), show 770 grievances 
filed. From April 1, 1921, to Novem- 
ber 8, 1923, a total of 329 grievances 
have been filed. 

It is quite evident from these com- 
parisons that the creation and work of 
mine committees has done more to 
bring about harmony, coéperation and 
stability in the settlement of grievances 
than any other agency in the industry. 
Mine committees are now recognized 
as the responsible representatives of 
the employes at the colliery, and this 
responsibility has created a situation 
whereby local matters, which otherwise 
might result in trouble, are in most 
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instances adjusted promptly without 
recourse to the board of conciliation, 
The mine committee has become one 
of the important units in the efficient 
operation of the colliery and the 
maintenance of peace which comes 
through the prompt settlement of 
local disputes, all of which tends to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The agreement of 1912 expired 
March 31, 1916, and after negotiations 
which continued with the collieries jp 
operation, a new agreement was ar- 
rived at which provided for the eight- 
hour workday with the same wages 
for an eight-hour day as were formerly 
paid for a nine-hour day plus 3 per 
cent, and with a further increase of 
7 per cent on contract rates. A large 
number of men such as engineers, 
pumpmen, watchmen and _stablemen, 
were not brought under the eight-hour 
clause of the agreement. A number 
of the twelve-hour men who wer 
denied the eight-hour adjustment were, 
in the opinion of the mine workers’ 
organization, put on that basis and 
forced to accept the long day in viola- 
tion of the awards of the Commission 
in 1902. However, most of these 
long-hour shifts were established when 
the organization was weak between 
1903 and 1912, and the umpire in 
ruling on such cases, which were later 
raised as grievances, stated in effect, 
“That the men having accepted the 
conditions for a period of years were 
bound to continue,” notwithstanding 
that a greater number of men thus 
affected were powerless to do anything 
else because of the absence of organiza- 
tion to protect their interests, and they 
therefore paid the penalty for their 
failure to properly organize. 


INDEFENSIBLE ACTION OF GOVERN- 
MENT COMMISSION 


Owing to the abnormal situation 
brought about by the World War, 
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ut | supplementary agreements were made 
m, | ip May, 1917, November, 1917, and 
me | November, 1918. ‘The total of such 
nt | supplementary increases amounted to 
he | 91.80 per day for outside men and $2 
es day for inside men, and 40 per 
of | ent increase on contract rates. In 
to } March, 1920, the general and supple- 

mental agreements expired and the 
ed | mine workers and operators after 
ms | protracted negotiations were unable 
in | toagree upon the terms of a new con- 
ar- | tract. At the urgent request of Presi- 
ht- | dent Wilson, both sides agreed to 


ges submit matters in controversy to a 
rly | commission to be appointed by the 
er | President. Both parties presented vo- 


of | luminous data and testimony to the 
ree | commission which made its award in 
rs, {| August, 1920. The award gave a 
lt per cent increase to day men and 
mur | 65 per cent increase to contract rates. 
ber | This 65 per cent included the increases 
ere | ganted in supplemental agreements 
re, | from 1917 to 1918. 

Ts The award of this commission was a 
nd | disappointment and resulted in general 
la- | tumoil, unrest and bitterness in the 
ion \ anthracite field, because of the fact 
ese | that the commission practically ig- 
en | nored the testimony presented by the 
en miners and rendered its decision upon 
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in | the basis of compromise suggestions 
ter | made by Government officials previous 
ct, | tothe appointment of the commission. 
the ) Economic advisers retained by the 
ere | commission found that the testimony 
ing | introduced by the miners warranted an 
wus | inrease of 27 per cent on day wages, 
ing | but the majority of the commission 
za- | ignored the findings of the economie 
ey, advisers, and substituted 17 per cent 
eit | instead of the 27 per cent. The report 


ifthe advisers who recommended the 
% per cent was never contradicted by 
the majority members of the commis- 
ion, and no reason, scientific or other- 
jon | Wise, was given for the award of the 
at, | cent. 
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This indefensible action upon the © 
part of the Government commission _ 
was one of the contributing factors 
which gave good reason for the attitude _ 
of the miners in opposing since that 
time the reference of any matters to a 
third party. 


d 


NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN Orr BETWEEN 
OPERATORS AND MINERS > 


On September 2, 1920, the awards of 
the commission were written into a 
joint agreement between anthracite 
operators and miners. This agree- 
ment expired March 31, 1922, and, no 
contract being in effect on that date, 
a suspension of mining took place. 
The operators and miners attempted 
to negotiate a new agreement and, after 
fruitless discussion, negotiations were 
ended because the anthracite operators 
demanded that the mine workers 
accept a reduction of 20 per cent in 
wages. After a five months’ suspen- 
sion an agreement was arrived at ex- _ 
tending the agreement of September 2, be 
1920, to August 31, 1923. i 

Previous to the expiration of the 
agreement August 31, 1923, both 
parties entered negotiations and, after _ 
many days of conferences, negotiations 
were broken off. Both sides were 


later reconvened by the United States 
Coal Commission, but the Commission . 


failed in any constructive suggestion 
towards reaching an adjustment. 


Tue or Governor Pincuor’s 
MEDIATION 


Later, both sides reconvened at 
Governor Pinchot’s request. As 
result of his mediation and canted 
a joint agreement was arrived at which 
runs from September 1, 1923, to August — 
31, 1925. The new agreement pro- 
vided for a wage increase of 10 per 
cent above the rates established in ce 
agreement of 1920. The agreement 
also provides for the extension of the 
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eight-hour basic workday to all classes 
of employes in the anthracite industry. 
It further provides for the bringing up 
to date of the colliery rate sheets and 
clothes the board of conciliation with 
authority to undertake and complete 
a thorough study of all wage scales 
before the expiration of this contract 
and submit the same to the next joint 
conference. 

Under the agreement the wages paid 
in the anthracite industry on the basis 
of an eight-hour workday range from 
$4.62 a day for outside adult labor to 
$5.96 for inside company miners. In 
isolated cases a special rate in excess 
of this may be paid for special skill or 
ability, the working time in the an- 
thracite industry not exceeding 272 
working days. On this basis men paid 
at the $4.62 rate would earn annually 
not over $1,256.64, while the total 
earnings of the highest paid inside day 
man would not exceed $1,620.12 a 
year. 


CALCULATED AVERAGE EArnincs Nort 
A Farr AVERAGE 


To receive these yearly amounts 
men would be obliged to work every 
day the breaker worked. Due to 
sickness and accidents and other 
causes, the men as a rule could not 
work all the time available, and, 
therefore, their earnings would be 
much less than the amounts quoted 
herein. 

The wages paid to contract miners 
are based upon the output, the pay 
for their output being based on rates 
for yardage, car work, tonnage and 
other items paid for in the mining of 
coal on contract. The earnings of 
contract miners in the anthracite 
region are difficult to ascertain. The 
operators in arriving at the average 
earnings of contract miners usually 
take a small number of contract work- 
ers appearing on every two weeks’ 


payroll and base their earnings upon 
that premise. This does not give g 
fair average of the earnings of contract 
miners, because contract miners who 
appear on every payroll usually are 
working in the best places and their 
earnings are higher than the average. 
They suffer no intermittency in work 
due to bad working places, with the 
result that the earnings of this select 
class are higher than the general aver. 
age would show if all conditions and 
all earnings were taken into considera- 
tion. The United States Coal Com. 
mission in 1923, in its report on the 
earnings of contract miners. states, 
“that it seems useless to undertake to 
give rates for tonnage work on account 
of the varying conditions.”” The Con- 
mission also found that tables made up 
of a selected class do not even give 
earnings of those within the selected 
class, and they give the following 
example: 


If a man worked 10 days in Colliery A; 
6 weeks in Colliery B and 10 months in 
Colliery C, he would be reported by all 
three collieries and would appear as three 
units in the table, but no one of the three 
reports would represent his total earnings 
for the year. 


Therefore, the Commission said it 
would not be practicable to follow each 
mine worker from colliery to colliery 
to secure his total earnings per year. 

The Commission’s report then pro- 
ceeds to give the earnings in dollars, 
the average start per man and the 
number of men opposite the earnings 
and starts. The average starts run 
from 8 to 288 days and, quoting the 
earnings of thousands of contract 
miners on the basis of starts, the Com- 
mission in its own language found in 
part, 


that over 9,000 men appear on the various 
payrolls as having earned under $100 0 
individual mines, and as having worked 00 
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the average in those mines only 6 days 
shows that a very large number are going 
from mine to mine seeking better oppor- 
tunities for earnings, and through this 
shifting must have lost considerable work- 
ing time. 

In the absence of any fair or reason- 
able basis, I would say from experience 
and with some knowledge of the facts 
that a contract miner, who on the 
average works 248 days per year in 
productive work, can be classed as a 
person working under good oppor- 
tunities for earnings, and the Com- 
mission found that this class would 
earn between $1,600 or $1,700 per 

. In my opinion it is safe to say 
that this would likely give the average 
annual earnings of contract miners, 
and represent a safe, conservative 
approximation of the earnings of con- 
tract miners. This amount, $1,700 
per year to the highly skilled contrac- 
tor, is not sufficient and in no way 
compensates for the risks and hazards 
or responsibilities of their work. 


Hazarpovus Conpitions UNDER 
Wuicu Miner Works 


Conditions under which men work 
are also factors that must be taken into 
consideration in the formation of wage 
scales. Years ago, when the basic 
wage rates were adopted, as a general 
tule explosive gas was not encountered 
to any great extent and miners worked 
with naked'lights and with fair venti- 
lation, and thus were able to physically 
perform more labor than they can in 
mines where the work in smaller seams 
is becoming more general, the mines 
deeper and more extensive, explosive 
and noxious gases are becoming more 
pronounced, and where ventilation 
is a problem to the operators and a 
menace to the miner. We have mines 
which operated in 1903 with very few 
safety lamps in use; these same mines 
in 
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locked safety lamps in the entire mine. 
The rates were established in these 
mines when they were free from gas, 
and no increase in wages has ever been 
paid for the increased hazard brought 
about by the changed conditions. 

Quoting from the United States 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin 38, page 12, the work of 
the miner and his conditions are re- 
ferred to as follows: 


The miner works under conditions quite 
different from those of the man employed 
in manufacturing. He works underground, 
in the dark, and often in rather cramped 
quarters. The foreman cannot supervise 
him constantly, for the mine is large, and 
the men are working singly, in pairs, or in 
very small groups, and one visit a day, or 
perhaps two, by the foreman, is all that is 
possible. While everything possible is 
done to make the general mining conditions 
safe, yet each underground employe must 
act as his own safety inspector, for danger 
is always present and conditions may 
change very suddenly. Again, the miner is 
concerned not only with his own safety, but 
with that of all the other employes, espe- 
cially in coal mining. A single act of 
ignorance or carelessness may mean death 
or injury to others as well as to himself, 
and damage to the mine. When a ma- 
chinist makes a mistake, the piece is 
scrapped, but when the miner makes one 
the consequences may be much more far- 
reaching. The operation of a machine 
involves certain knowledge and manipu- 
lative skill, but thousands of identical 
pieces may be produced. Mining, on the 
contrary, is not a process of repetition 
under identical conditions, for conditions 
are widely variable in different states, and 
in mines of the same district, or even within 
a single mine. 

The degree of responsibility of the miner 
is unusual. It is the highest of all produc- 
tive workers in the mines below that of the 
supervisory and inspecting forces. He is 
not only responsible for his laborers, to see 
that they do their work safely and prop- 
erly, but in gaseous sections his responsi- 
bilities really extend to all men in the sec- 
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tion. If, through carelessness, lack of 
training, experience or skill, the contract 
miner makes a mistake, all men in his 
section may suffer disaster. 


As an indication of the hazard of the 
anthracite industry, I quote the follow- 
ing records of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The fatal accidents from 1916 are as 
follows: 


626 
512 
The non-fatal accidents for the same 
period: 
25,610 
26,322 
22,268 
21,659 
21,387 


While the figures of non-fatal acci- 


a dents include all those who were idle 


for a day or more, the records show that 
over 14,000 compensation agreements 
were written, showing that over 14,000 
of these accidents incapacitated the 
injured person for a longer period than 
ten days, and they include loss of 
eyes, limbs, lacerations and other 
bodily injuries. 


Laws AFFECTING SAFETY 


With relation to legislation as it 
affects safety conditions in the mines, 
practically all mine laws embracing 
safety measures in Pennsylvania were 
initiated and sponsored by the miners’ 
organizations from the early seventies 
This legislation covers every 
phase of mining, except electricity, 
and establishes a miner’s certificate 
law providing for two years’ experience 
as a miner’s laborer before a man can 
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secure a certificate for competency to 
permit him to work as a miner. The 
necessity for this law is more pro- 
nounced today than it was years ago, 
due to the changing conditions in the 
mine and the ever increasing hazard. 

A mine foreman’s certificate law js 
also in existence and, if this act were 
carried out in proper manner, the 
certified mine foreman and the certified 
assistant foreman could better protect 
and work for the safety of the men, but 
the spirit of this law is not carried out 
and the mine foremen and their assist- 
ants have been burdened with responsi- 
bilities of getting out coal at the lowest 
possible cost, and are held responsible 
for the output of the mine, all of which 
naturally tends to set aside the funda- 
mental basis and intent of the mine 
foremen’s certificate law. 


SAFETY MEASURES INAUGURATED BY 
Unitep Mine or AMERICA 


The modern first-aid movement 
found its inception in a law which the 
miners’ organization pressed to passage 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. The 
anthracite mining laws are without 
doubt the best mining laws in the 
United States and the United Mine 
Workers of America takes pride in the 
fact that practically all of these bene- 
ficial measures were brought into 
being as a result of its activities. Its 
purpose has been and always will be 
to codperate with mine management 
and with the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines to the end that these laws 
may be faithfully observed and death 
and accident reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

There are serious problems to be 
solved in the anthracite industry with 
respect to conditions of safety and the 
well-being of the workers. We realize 
that the mine management has no easy 
task in this respect. ‘The mine workers 
are not antagonistic in the attempted 
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solution of these problems, but rather 
invite the codperation of all concerned 
to the end that they may be worked out 
with justice to the industry and to the 
men employed therein. 

Any joint effort which would result 
in saving of human life or preventing 
accidents or extending the expectancy 
of life of an anthracite miner would be 
well worth the effort and would com- 
pensate for whatever sacrifices that 
might be involved in the joint solution. 

Taken as a whole, the mines will be- 
come more dangerous year after year, 
and the problems of safety will become 
more and more important and urgent 
and will press for solution. Gas, 
electricity, and falls are the dangers 
that run up death and accident figures, 
while impure air tends toward a slow 
but sure decline in health and _ ulti- 
mately results in lung and asthmatic 
troubles that bring on premature old 
age and death. 

The United States Coal Commission 
of 1923, in its report found “that the 
fatality rate that prevails in the an- 
thracite region was higher than that in 
the bituminous mines in the same 
state.” 


Wuat We Owe tue ANTHRACITE 
MINER 

Taking these facts into consideration 
—and they are facts—we hold that the 
present wages paid to anthracite mine 
workers are not sufficient compensation 
for the work they perform. Con- 
trasted with the bricklayer working in 
the open air and bright sunshine, with 
no hazard to his occupation, the earn- 
ings of the miner in an occupation 
requiring greater skill and in constant 
hazard of life and limb seem indeed 
pitiable. The plasterer, the carpenter, 
the mechanics of the various trades, 
all in positions requiring no greater 
skill or ability and with no occupational 
hazard, all receive earnings far in excess 


_ WoRKING CONDITIONS IN THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 
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of the men who, deep underground, 
produce the fuel that makes our 
civilization possible. 

It is the anthracite mine workers 
who walk and work with death in the 
mines; it is these men who give up 
their lives, suffer injury, and acquire 
lingering occupational diseases in order 
that coal may be produced. Among 
our people you will find thousands of 
wives made widows, countless thou- 
sands of children made orphans, and 
strong men made cripples; there you 
will see the worker declining in health 
and strength, his body gripped with 
asthma from the bad air and dust of 
the mines. Wage standards at their 
best can make but small return for the 
sacrifices and sufferings of the people 
of the anthracite region. The cost 
of anthracite coal can never be figured 
in dollars and cents alone; there must 
be added to the labor cost an annual 
toll of over 500 human lives, or over 
20,000 workers who suffer accidents, 
or men and boys who do work as dirty 
and dangerous and yet as honorable 
as soldiers in war, who meet death and 
injury in order that coal may be pro- 
duced to warm the homes of our people 
and turn the wheels of industry. 


In CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the United Mine 
Workers of America reiterate the claim 
made to the United States Coal Com- 
mission in 1923, “that the wages paid 
in the anthracite industry are not re- 
sponsible for the high price which 
consumers are forced to pay for an- 
thracite coal in the consuming terri- 
tory,” and informed the Commission 
that in our opinion an overcharge 
existed in the mining of coal, an over- 
charge in royalties, an overcharge in 
transportation, and an overcharge in 
wholesale and retail distribution. 

The Commission found in substance 
that the operators were taking three 
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times more profit than they took 
previous to the war, and that royalties 
to land owners and other causes re- 
sulted in overcharges and that the 
question of transportation rates should 
be reopened, thus indicating their 
belief that an overcharge existed in 
transportation. 

The Commission likewise found an 
overcharge in wholesale distribution, 
so that in essence, the Commission 
found that the allegations and reasons 
assigned for the high price of coal by 
the mine workers were made upon a 
foundation of facts. 

The Commission found that the 
labor cost of a ton of coal was $4.12. 
The operators previous to this finding 
by the Commission stated that their 
labor cost was $4.11. No reason has 
been assigned by the Commission for 
their finding of a higher labor cost 
than was ever claimed by the opera- 
tors. 

Comparing this $4.12 labor cost 
previous to the present agreement with 
the price of coal paid by the consumer 
which went as high as $16 per ton, the 
obvious answer would be that the 
wages and the labor cost are not re- 
sponsible for the prices being charged 
to the consumers in the anthracite- 
consuming territory. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica believe that the future of the in- 
dustry should hold in store for the mine 
workers higher wages than are paid at 
present together with basic uniform 
rates for similar work. Extra con- 
sideration should be given above the 


basic standard, uniform rates for work 
of an extra hazardous nature. 

The anthracite operators generally 
receive a minimum standard rate for 
their coal. The anthracite operators 
are organized and they practically 
work the same veins at all of the col- 
lieries, and there is no reason why 
uniformity in rates should not exist 
in the region. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have two things which they expect 
to hold for good and all: 

(1) A minimum standard of life 
which is good enough to be built on, 
but which cannot be lowered. 

(2) A certain measure of independ- 
ence in our united action as a union, 

We have spent many years obtaining 
this standard and independence and 
will not consent to give them away 
through any form of compulsion, or to 
yield them in favor of any hasty make- 
shifts of new industrial machinery 
set up to compensate for the lack of 
correct industrial principle. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica will continue to improve upon 
these standards of living, of wages and 
of conditions, and in doing so we are 
functioning legally and in the interests 
of constructive Americanism and 4 
higher citizenship. We believe that 
our future can be improved upon with- 
out injury to the industry and without 
added burdens being placed upon the 
consumers, and in our worthy endeav- 
ors we believe we are entitled to the 
support of all those who love justice 
and humanity 
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ESCARTES, the French philoso- 
D pher, said, “I think, therefore I 
am.” By this he meant that the power 
of thought was the determining factor 
of his manhood. Correct thinking is 
essential to complete understanding. 

“With understanding comes power”’, 
and it is therefore our duty, before we 
exercise power, to arrive at complete 
understanding. 

Anthracite is upon the firing line. 
Its labor relations, the conduct of its 
business, its very existence as a private 
enterprise under constitutional rights, 
are being made the subject of popular 
scrutiny and criticism. Unless, there- 
fore, this criticism can be directed into 
constructive channels, the industry 
bids fair to become the unwilling 
patient of political doctors and the 
victim of legislative experimentation. 

As a key industry, political and 
economic trend in anthracite will 
largely influence all industry, and as 
our social structure is so predominantly 
commercial, will profoundly affect the 
social organization of American de- 
mocracy. 


InpustrY THOROUGHLY 
INVESTIGATED 


No industry has been so thoroughly 
or so frequently investigated by state 
and national commissions, and yet its 
major problems are imperfectly under- 
stood. And almost every day, it 
seems to us in the industry, there is a 
contribution to further misunderstand- 
ing. Within a few days one govern- 
mental body has issued a statement 
purporting to show exorbitant prices 
at which anthracite coal is currently 


being sold. By close examination it 


The Anthracite Industry way, 
Wages, Prices and Regulation 


By S. D. WarrIneR 
President of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 


develops that this report relates only 
to a trifling percentage of the output— 
the so-called “premium” coal—but 
the headlines convict the whole in- 
dustry of extortion. Another Govern- 
ment official publicly states that he is 
told that 20 per cent of the coal shipped 
contains an unfair proportion of rock 
and slate. This statement, which 
could not be based upon investigation 
of the facts and which I believe to be 
grossly untrue, carries to millions the 
belief that they are being swindled as 
well as overcharged. Out of a mul- 
tiplicity of such reports as these grows 
a public opinion that tends to preclude 
just and wise determinations of public 
policy. 

Admittedly, in contrast with the 
bituminous industry, anthracite has 
been stabilized, highly organized, and 
not overdeveloped. Yet these very 
characteristics are today the object of 
critical attack in that it is alleged to be 
operated under monopoly conditions, 
and is invested with a public interest, 
which requires either public regulation 
or Government ownership and control. 
Under such conditions, it is obvious 
that the industry cannot thrive, unless 
there be mutual understanding of the 
problems involved in the operation of 
the industry. 


Is ANTHRACITE A Monopo.y? 


At the outset this question arises— 
“Is anthracite coal a monopoly and so 
invested with a public interest as to 
require, in contrast with other in- 
dustries, a special rule of conduct both 
in practice and in law?” If we an- 
swer, “ Yes,” to this question, and say 
that the anthracite industry must be 
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run like a public service corporation, 
under a special code of business ethics, 
with regulation as to methods and a 
limitation as to profits, then, by the 
same token, we must be prepared to 
ensure to capital investing in this in- 
dustry, guaranteed return, and pro- 
tection from competition, as in the 
case of public service companies. 

The practical result of treating an- 
thracite as a public utility would prob- 
ably be to fix prices at higher levels 
than under private control. The Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to permit, 
and possibly guarantee, a constitution- 
al return on the investment which 
would be much greater for the industry 
as a whole than the existing rate of 
retutn as found by the United States 
Coal Commission. For the ten years 
beginning 1913 the average margin per 
ton after deducting Federal taxes is 
about 33 cents. This yields an aver- 
age return on the book values of the 
property of less than five per cent, and 
the book values are substantially lower 
than the valuations of the engineers em- 
ployed by the Coal Commission. 

If, on the other hand, we answer that 
anthracite is not a public utility, then 
the freedom of this industry as a pri- 
vate enterprise must be maintained 
under the same laws and the same 
regulations that govern all industries 
guaranteed by the American Constitu- 
tion. 

My own answer to this question is 
that, although anthracite is certainly 
invested with a public interest in that 
the people of a limited section of this 
country find it a desirable fuel, it does 
not acquire thereby any greater invest- 
ment of public interest than does any 
other commodity in common use. 

A monopoly cannot be oppressive 
unless there goes with it public neces- 
sity for the commodity monopolized. 
This is certainly not true with anthra- 
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The Coal Commission itself, 4). 
though claiming anthracite to be q 
limited monopoly, says, “The main 
remedy, however, against extortionate 
prices lies in the consumer himself 
There are substitutes for hard coal, and 


a readiness to resort to them is the | 


ultimate and effectiye defense against 
an unreasonable price.” 

Secretary Hoover's commission of 
experts appointed to investigate the 
subject of community storage says 
emphatically that anthracite is not a 
public necessity, that in no community 
examined was it an exclusive fuel, its 
use varying with its price as compared 
with other fuels, from two per cent of 
the total fuel used in a city like In- 
dianapolis to sixty per cent in a city like 
Buffalo. Even in the heart of New 
England only forty-two per cent of the 
fuel of Worcester was anthracite. 

Furthermore, the use of coke is 
rapidly increasing, and a survey in 
New York City alone shows that within 
a few months 418,000 tons of anthracite 
have been displaced by oil. This is 
direct evidence that anthracite is 
subject to the same economic laws of 
competition as are other commodities, 
and that in the last analysis the busi- 
ness can only be maintained by the 
choice of its customers. 

Any proposition, therefore, of Gov- 
ernment regulation which limits the 
constitutional rights of investors in 
this industry must either be prepared 
to furnish substantial guarantee sufb- 
cient to attract capital in the anthra- 
cite business by freeing it from com- 
petition, or else the effort would be s0 
evidently one of hostile class legislation, 
aimed at a particular industry, as to 
be obviously unconstitutional and it- 
effective. 

Having shown you that anthracite is 
not a necessity and is subject to outside 
competition, I pass to two of the main 
features of the industry. 
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Two Masor 
First, the industry in its labor rela- 


Second, the industry in its relations 


with government. 

/ he present determination of both 
these problems is confused because the 
American people have not a clear con- 
ception as to w hether, in the settlement 
of labor disputes and in the determina- 
tin of new legislation, their best 
interests will be served by the applica- 


tion of ordinary business rules of con- 


) duct or by the application of special 


treatment to the anthracite industry 
as a special case. 


| LABOR 
' [et me take up first the question of 


It is of predominant impor- 


labor. 
tance. 


| Sixty-nine cents out of every dollar 


of production cost goes directly to 
labor. The annual labor bill for 
mining practically the same amount of 
coal has increased from $113,000,000 
in 1914 to approximately $335,000,000 


under the terms of the Harrisburg 


agreement. 
Labor’ relations in the anthracite 


* Coal Commission was requested. 


industry are the direct cause of our 
present economic trouble. Without 
constant strikes in the last two years, 
there would be no shortage of coal, 
) norunaway prices, no present problem 
of public interest. 

By agreement between the miners 
and the operators in September, 1922, 
the appointment of the United States 
The 
object was to prevent another strike by 
the publication of the facts in the in- 


) dustry, especially those relating to 


wages and working conditions. It is 
significant that the briefs of the miners 
contain no word of complaint against 
labor conditions. ‘The policy of their 
campaign, before the Commission, 


q 
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was directed towards the suggestion 
of a nationalized industry, embodyi ing 
the abrogation of property rights and 
private investments. The raison d'etre 
of this policy was obvious. It was to 
distract attention from the beam in 
labor’s eye and direct attention to the 
mote alleged to be in the eye of indus- 
try. 

The fact that the Commission upheld 
the adequacy of the wage structure 
did not prevent a repetition of addi- 
tional demands in 1923, part of which 
were secured contrary to the findings of 
the Coal Commission, through the 
intervention of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

ai 
WaGEs 

Do anthracite wages compare favor- 
ably with wages in other industries, 
and have they been adjusted to com- 
pensate for increased costs and higher 
standards of living? 

For twenty-five years there has been 
no recession in wage rates, and there 
has been steadily improved opportunity 
for employment throughout the year. 
The industry compares more than 
favorably with other industries in 
stability of operation. The average 
yearly earnings of anthracite workers 
continuously accepting employment 
is about $2,000. 

As compared with the base period of 
1914, anthracite labor has been in- 
creased 188 per cent as against 115 
per cent in manufacturing and 131 per 
cent in railroading. As compared 
with an average hourly rate of 55 cents 
in all industries in this country for 
skilled and unskilled workers, the 
minimum wage for outside common 
labor in the anthracite field is 573 


cents. 
HuMAN RELATIONSHIP 


What about human relationship? 
Is there a point of contact between 
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employer and employe whereby the 
men are protected against abuse and 
through which they meet and adjust 
grievances? 

Anthracite labor has the protection 
of the strongest union in America. It 
is recognized, met with and contracted 
with in the negotiation of all agree- 
ments. Furthermore, there has been 
in existence since the Roosevelt Award 
of 1902, an industrial government in 
the Board of Conciliation with an 
umpire, under which the worker is 
protected against injustice or dis- 
crimination and through which any 
grievance, however small, can be 
arbitrated and adjusted. The district 
presidents of the union on the Board 
and the local representatives in each 
colliery represent the men. The most 
advanced social reformer could hardly 
suggest better protection and it is a 
fact that no just grievance goes long 
unredressed. 

WorkinG ConpDITIONS 
- Do working conditions conform to 
advanced standards as to hours of 
work, opportunites for advancement, 
for recreation, for education? 

There is the universal eight-hour 
day. The contract miner seldom 
works more than three-quarters of this 
time. There is every opportunity for 
advancement to the higher positions 
of skilled miner, many of whom earn 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. With an 
increase in the cost of living compared 
with 1914 of only about 64 per cent, 
and increased earnings of 188 per cent, 
standards of living are obviously 
improved. Recreation and education 
in as good schools as are existent in 
any part of the country are available to 
all. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO LABOR CONDITIONS 


These are the outstanding facts of an 
industrial organization which certainly 
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has the foundation on which a structure 
of helpful coéperation ought to be 
built and which challenges the criticism 
of the most advanced thought—ap 
eight-hour day, high wages, conciliation 
and arbitration, and a strong union, 
Yet, curiously, of all the voices raised 
against the industry, the voice of 
labor has been the loudest. 

As to wages, I recognize the responsi- 
bility of industry towards employes 
and am as insistent as anyone to secure 
for them the full fruits of their toil, 
No one doubts that labor today is in 
the ascendency and if the “white 
collar” class is not disposed to compete 
for the increasing fruits of labor they 
must be prepared to pay the bill. But 
there is a more fundamental question 
to be answered. Anthracite is but 
one branch of our industrial life. 


Organized labor is so dominated by the idea 
of class conflict with the employer on one 
side and wage earners on the other that it 
overlooks other conditions of more im- 
portance. It fails to see that there may be 
injustice in the relations between workers 
in the various branches of industry to each 
other as well as to the other employers and 
employed. The rise in the price of fuel 
reaches beyond the mine owners and the 
employing class and comes home to the 
entire body of people who work for wages. 


There is fundamental injustice in 
this situation and it is questionable to 
what extent and how long labor in one 
basic industry like coal can impose 4 
tax on other labor by increased wages 
and expect other labor to buy its 
product. 


PrEesENtT LABorR UNION TENDENCIES 


Criticism of labor relations in the at- 
thracite field is often based upon the 
conditions of twenty years ago. Whiat- 
ever may have been the abuses at that 
time through the dominance of the 
employer, the union must now see to 
it that in its own dominance even 
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greater abuses do ‘not exist. The 

t industrial organization is not 

| ees well, ideal though its pro- 
visions may be, and the responsibility 
for this condition must rest with the 
party in power. The union need no 
longer be a militant organization. 


Constructive codperation and support 


of the common weal must supplant 
destructive antagonism. The union 
reached its present position by bar- 
gaining collectively, by keeping in- 
violate the contracts it made, and by 
submitting to the arbitration of a 
third party unsettled disputes. An 
unfortunate change has now set in. 
Its present tendency to substitute force 
for persuasion, to resist arbitration, 
and to employ direct action by means 
of illegal strikes instead of appeal to the 
tribunal of reason provided for in the 
agreement, are rocks which may wreck 
its progress in public esteem, just as 
surely as it may wreck the industry 
fom which it draws its livelihood. 
Sane leadership must assert itself. 
Will it meet the emergency? 


Economic Errect oF SETTLEMENT 


The method of settling differences on 
the termination of agreements, and the 
economic effect of haphazard settle- 
ments are of more importance than the 
terms of the settlement themselves. 
If, as the operators urge, arbitration, 
asa means of sound adjudication after 
investigation, were followed, there 
would be greater assurance of sound 
settlements with justice to all. 

If the recent settlement be in ac- 
cordance with economic law, imposing 
fair treatment for all concerned, the 
result should be satisfying and no ex- 
planation or justification required. 


If, on the other hand, it represent a 
dislocation of economic law by a re- 
sort to expediency, then those who are 
responsible must bear the consequences, 
Where doc- 


r 


economic and otherwise. 
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tors disagree in diagnosis, the patient 
is in danger, and out of this, analogy 
I wish to draw this conclusion. No 
one can foretell exactly the economic 
consequences of the recent settlement, 
but that the strain upon the public and 
the industry will be severe is beyond 
dispute. 


PRESENT COMMERCIAL SITUATION 


No one is more desirous than the 
operators to keep down prices. They 
realize the advantages of satisfied cus- 
tomers, and the dangers of a price 
which invites an invasion of their mar- 
kets by competing fuels. They are 
not satisfied with the present situation. 

At the present time domestic sizes 
of anthracite are selling in Philadelphia 
at an advance of 120 per cent over 
1914. The increased cost of produc- 
tion is approximately 165 per cent. 
The continued sale of coal at the ad- 
vanced price is measured simply by 
the public’s willingness to pay for a 
particular product, of which the supply 
is limited. At the same time the 
smaller or steam sizes of anthracite, 
forming 30 per cent of the production, 
are selling below last year’s prices sim- 
ply because of lack of demand and ac- 
cumulating stocks. Supply is rapidly 
catching up with demand for the 
domestic sizes, and this will soon be 
evidenced in the disappearance of so- 
called “premium” coal which can 
only find purchasers in time of scarcity 
produced by strikes. When supply 
exceeds demand there will be no coal 
problem except for the producers and 
especially the high-cost producers. 

Larger domestic use of the smaller 
sizes of anthracite is an obvious meas- 
ure of relief. The industry is actively 
promoting such use, and as an example 
of what can be done there are in the 
neighborhood of Harrisburg some 3,000 
installations for burning the small 
buckwheat coal in residences. En- 
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couragement is being given by the 
industry to all good devices for burning 
the smaller and cheaper sizes, looking 
to a broadening of demand in place of 
the present custom of using only three 
of the eight sizes of anthracite that are 
necessarily produced. 


Rewtations GOvERNMENT 


Now I turn to the next division of 
my subject—the relation of govern- 
ment to industry. This is a delicate 
problem. Restrictive laws forbid co- 
operative action, essential to efficiency 
and self-regulation, while the public 
and public officials blame the industry 
for lack of self-regulation. Group 
responsibility cannot justly be visited 
on any industry where laws deny free- 
dom to act as a group. Out of this 
contradictory situation have arisen 
most of the difficulties of the anthracite 
industry and obstacles to improved 
service in the interests of the public. 

Although the United States Coal 
Commission found that “Coal and 
transportation are a single service,” 
our legislatures, our executives and our 
courts have spent years in divorcing 
these activities. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Although transportation rates are 
regulated and fixed by a governmental 
body and the operators have no control 
over them, nevertheless public criti- 
cism has been directed against anthra- 
cite freight rates, and operators have 
been just as much criticised on this 
ground as on any other account. Pub- 
lic regulation, in this respect at least, 
has not brought greater public satisfac- 
tion than private management in the 
anthracite industry. 


Anti-Trust Laws 
The anti-trust laws are perhaps the 
greatest cause for inconsistent policies 
and unjust criticism. The public criti- 


cises the entire anthracite industry for _| 
the occasional malpractices of q few 
and denies that industry freedom to 
codperate for their correction. As q 
case in point, it has been suggested by 
the Governor of this state that the 
operators endeavor to control the 
activities of some 55,000 retailers by 
refusing to sell coal to those who 
charge higher retail prices than jp 
1922. Under the decision of the courts, 
we cannot under existing laws, Federal 
or state, resort to such measures. 

Apropos of this suggestion, I would 
like to remind you that in the Trans- 
Missouri Case, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States a few years 
ago, the Court held among other things 
that any agreement or combination 
which permitted dictation as to prices 
was illegal, even if as a result of the } 
agreement or combination the price 
was lowered. 

I now quote the exact language used 
by the Court in the course of its opin- 
ion: 


It is not for the real prosperity of any 
country that such changes should occur 
which result in transforming an independ- 
ent business man, the head of his establish- 
ment, small though it may be, into a mere 
servant or agent of a corporation for selling 
the commodities which he once manufae- 
tured or dealt in, having no voice in shaping 
the business policy of the company and 
bound to obey orders issued by others. 
Nor is it for the substantial interests of the 
country that any one commodity should be 
within the sole power and subject to the sole 
will of one powerful combination of capital. 


It has been suggested that the ar- 
rangement proposed by the Governor, 
although forbidden by the Sherman 
Act, would be lawful under the 
common law of Pennsylvania as con- 
fined to purely intra-state transactions. 
Even if this were so, the result of the 
arrangement would be to benefit the 
consumers of the small percentage of 
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anthracite coal which is used within 
the boundaries of this state, at the ex- 
pense of the consumers in all the other 
states. 

But Lord Mansfield, one of the 
geatest authorities on the common 
law, said many years ago: 

That if an agreement was made to fix 
the price of salt, or any other necessary of 
life, by people dealing in that commodity, 
the Court would be glad to lay hold of an 
opportunity, from what quarter soever the 
complaint came, to show their sense of the 
crime, and that at what rate soever the 
price was fixed, high or low, made no dif- 
ference, for all such agreements are of bad 
consequence and ought to be discontinued. 


And I am advised that this is, un- 
doubtedly, the common law of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


COMPETITION 


The United States Coal Commission 
finds that the limited supply of anthra- 
cite prevents the public from deriving 
benefits from competition within the 
industry, and yet the industry and the 
public are obliged to limp along with all 
the disadvantage of a compulsory com- 
petition which yields no benefits. 

Under the present régime, which re- 
stricts intelligent codperation, prices 
cannot be standardized, distribution 
cannot be handled in the most efficient 
way, and abuses by a few cannot be 
eliminated by the majority. Safe- 
guards of the consumer, so far as this 
industry is concerned, do not flow from 
competition within the industry but 
from the competition of other fuels 
outside of the industry. 


Revision or Anti-Trust Laws 


This leads to the question, should we 
not revise our anti-trust laws as applied 
to industry of this character and place 
upon the industry—for a fair trial at 
least—the full power and responsibility 
of self-regulation? Certainly it is not 
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sound public policy to transfer from 
experienced managers to the political 
arena the regulation and control of this 
industry until the managers have been 
given an opportunity to try and work 
out their problems under laws which 
permit collective action and self-cor- 
rection. 

There is grave danger that the popu- 
lar sport of hunting coal operators will 
frighten capital from the industry and 
thereby injure those workers and com- 
munities dependent on it without the 
slightest benefit to the consuming pub- 
lic. Give a dog a bad name and you 
know the result. Efforts to discredit 
the industry and unfairly regulate or 
tax it will in the end militate against 
the best interests of the state. 


TAXES 


For example, Schuylkill County is 
endeavoring to base its taxes on a valu- 
ation of $437,000,000 as compared with 
previous valuations of %62,000,000. 
Other counties do likewise. Thus an 
exaggerated valuation is placed on the 
property within the state for the pur- 
pose of local taxation, while the Coal 
Commission presents figures of only a 
fraction of this amount for the purpose 
of determining what is a fair rate upon 
invested capital. 

An extraordinary situation has arisen 
in connection with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite tax. Last winter anthracite 
prices were controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Commission, and the oper- 
ators kept down the price in the public 
interest. But when the operators 
made returns required for this tax, 
based upon the prices at which their 
coal was sold, the Auditor General an- 
nounced that these prices were below 
the market value of coal and that the 
Commonwealth has assessed for tax- 
ation the coal sold during the control 
period at much higher prices, thereby 
asserting as a fact that, generally 
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speaking, the operators have sold their 
coal for less than it was worth. 

These are but illustrations of many 
instances where the industry suffers 
through inconsistent policies and an 
unfair attitude on the part of state 
officials. Is it fair that the state of 
Pennsylvania should single out for 
discriminatory taxation a product of 
which 85 per cent is consumed outside 
of the state? And even if this be fair, 
how can the state justify its attitude in 
basing that tax on a value in excess of 
the price at which the coal was sold? 
The impression has already gone 
abroad in other states that Pennsyl- 
vania through such policies is asking 
her sister states to bear unfair burdens. 


CONCLUSION 


Has not the time arrived for the pub- 
lic and the Government to change its 
attitude of blind hostility and to en- 
deavor to reach a clear understanding 
of the essentials of the industry with a 
view to constructive codperation in 
the interests of all concerned? The 


anthracite industry, I believe, is map. 
aged by men who in ability, character 
and consciousness of social responsi- 
bility are the equal of other captains of 
industry. All of its decisions on major 
policies are of necessity made with a 
regard to public opinion and public 
interests. The industry performs a 
useful service, pays high wages, ob- 
serves good working conditions, ¢o- 
operates in community welfare and 
takes unto itself a margin of profit 
which is moderate indeed as _ business 
standards go. 

The embarrassing situation in which 
it finds itself is not due to the selfish- 
ness or stupidity of anthracite opera- 
tors but to obstructive laws and the 
inherent intricacy and difficulty of the 
problems with which it is confronted. 
Its principal danger is that an all too 
busy American people will not find the 
time or opportunity properly to study 
those problems before passing judg- 
ment. But— 

On fires that burn with heat intense, 

Let’s turn the hose of common sense. 
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URING the late summer of 1923 

I had been following the anthra- 
cite strike situation with attention, 
but had carefully refrained from saying 
or doing anything further while the 
matter was still in the President’s 
hands. Finally, on August 23rd, since 
the date set for the strike was almost 
at hand, from Harrisburg I called up 
the White House to ascertain whether 
or not I was free to take action. The 
next day I learned at Washington that 
the Federal authorities had no plan 
beyond the use of substitutes, and that 
I was free to attempt to settle the 
strike. 

The last coal strike had caused six 
thousand extra deaths in Pennsylvania 
alone, to say nothing of the huge body 
of suffering of other kinds and in other 
states. The people of the anthra- 
cite-using states, who number far more 
than a majority of our whole popula- 
tion, in the face of approaching 
winter, were clamoring for coal. Ac- 
cordingly, I asked the committees 
representing the operators and the 
miners to meet me in Harrisburg on 
August 27th. 

The story of the negotiations does 
not properly form a part of this 
discussion. I have, however, asked 
for and received from the Academy 
the privilege of printing the important 
public statements made at that time 
as an appendix to my paper. 

Early in the negotiations it became 
evident that the choice lay between the 
threatened shortage of anthracite and a 
possible settlement with a small in- 
crease in the cost of production of coal. 
Whether or not this increase was justi- 
fed, and whether or not it be 
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passed on to the consumer, are two 
questions with which this paper deals. 

There are two points in the strike 
settlement which I suggested, and 
which were adopted, which increased 
the cost of producing coal. One was 
the eight-hour day for all workers, and 
the other was the ten per cent increase 
in wages. 


Tue Ercut-Hour Day 


For all but two per cent of its workers 
the anthracite industry had already 
put in effect the eight-hour day. The 
experts of the United States Coal 
Commission advised me that the cost 
of extending it to all workers would 
be between one and two cents per ton. 
There being no question of the justice 
of the arrangement, I recommended it, 
and it was adopted as a part of the 
final settlement. 


Tue Ten Per Cent INCREASE 
In WAGES 


At the time of the negotiations a 
table showing the number of workers 
in each occupation in and about the 
mines, and their daily rates of pay, was 
before me. The rates of pay for 
similar occupations in other industries 
were also available. From them, and 
from prolonged conferences with oper- 
ators, miners, and the best informed 
observers I could reach, I concluded 
that a ten per cent increase would give 
to workers in the anthracite industry 
a wage not above that now prevailing 
in other occupations, even without 
taking full account of the unusual 
hazards of their occupation. Sub- 
sequent investigations have confirmed 
my conclusions at that time. 
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of the industry. There had _ been, 
it is true, a leveling up in previous 
awards through which the wages for 
contract miners came within about ten 
per cent of keeping abreast with the 
increased cost of living. With the 
ten per cent increase they would just 
about do so. The wages of other 
occupations had started further below 
a decent standard of living, had in- 
creased at a rate more rapid than that 
of the cost of living, but had not yet 
caught up. 

The wage increase I suggested was 
just and necessary to provide a decent 
American standard of living, to match 
the going wages in similar industries, 
and to compensate in part, but only 
in part, for the extra hazards of an 
industry in which twenty thousand 
men are hurt each year. The ten per 
cent increase was fully warranted not 
only because a supply of anthracite 
even at a small increase of cost was 
infinitely better than no anthracite at 
all, but also because the eight-hour day 
and the ten per cent increase on their 
merits were completely justified. The 
anthracite workers deserved and should 
have had both of them, wholly without 
reference to the threatened strike. 

It is worthy of comment that the 
operators, who publicly opposed the 
ten per cent increase as unjustified, 
promptly accepted two years as the 
term of the agreement, although my 
recommendation only called for “not 
less than one year.” 

The existing wage schedule is cum- 
bersome, unscientific, and often unjust 
as between different occupations. To 
iron out these injustices would have 
taken many months. I recommended, 
therefore, that a special study be made 
as a basis for a new and equitable wage 


schedule, and this was agreed to. 
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It was urged that a ten per cent 
increase would give too high a wage to 
the contract miners, the highest paid 


Actua. Cost oF THE 


How much did the ten ‘per cent in. 
crease in wages add to the actual cost 
of producing anthracite? 

The United States Coal Commission 
supplies complete data for the year 
1921 as to prices and quantities of each 
grade of anthracite coal produced, 
The increase in the cost of prepared or 
domestic sizes, in which the people are 
mainly interested, depends in part on 
the relative amount of steam and 
domestic sizes produced. Let us take 
first the ten great railroad coal com- 
panies. Their actual labor cost for 
the year 1921 averaged $3.97 per ton. 
Ten per cent of this adds 40 cents per 
ton to the cost of producing coal, and 
since labor rates did not change after 
1921 that is the total increased cost. 
For these ten companies the added cost 
of producing all anthracite, including 
both steam and domestic sizes, due to 
the ten per cent increase, was 40 cents 
a ton. 

But it was claimed that the increase 
could not be added to the price of steam 
sizes. On the basis of 1921 prices for 
the relative quantities of steam and 
domestic sizes produced in 1921, the 
increase in price on all domestic sizes, 
including pea coal, averaged 52 cents 
per ton for these ten companies. As- 
suming that no part of the increase 
could be borne by pea coal, the increase 
for all other domestic sizes would have 
averaged 58 cents per ton. Assuming 
25 cents could be added to the price of 
pea coal, the average increase for other 
domestic sizes would have been 55 
cents per ton. Fifty-eight cents per 
ton is, therefore, the maximum average 
increase in labor cost on domestic sizes 
for the ten railroad companies, repre- 
senting three-fourths of the production. 

For 48 companies, representing % 
per cent of the production, the increase 
in cost would have been 53 cents per 
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ton on rap sizes had an equal in- 
crease been borne by pea coal; 58 cents 
per ton had none of the increase been 
horne by pea coal; and 55 cents per ton 
had 25 cents per ton been added to pea 
eal. As a matter of fact, the price of 

coal has actually been raised since 
the settlement, an average of about 25 
ents per ton. Therefore, 55 cents is 
the whole of the increase in cost per 
ton on domestic sizes for 96 per cent of 
the total production that can in any 
way be charged up to the increased 


With these facts in mind, and re- 
membering the one or two cents added 
by the eight-hour day, and remember- 
ing also that the price of steam sizes 
might somewhat decline, I said to the 
public that the increased cost on 
domestic sizes should not exceed 60 
cents per ton. In doing so I did not 
fail to recall that some mines produced 
at higher cost than others, and that 
the relative quantity of steam and 


_ domestic sizes varies from year to 


year. It was imperative to maintain 
full production, and I wanted to be 
more than fair to the operators. 

In the face of a known maximum 
legitimate average increase in labor 
cost of 60 cents a ton, how much did 
the operators advance their margins? 
The least advance was 70 cents, or 10 
cents beyond the maximum justifiable 
amount. Some advanced their prices 
as much as 90 cents a ton, or 30 cents 
more than the average added cost, and 
afew to more than $1.00 per ton. In 
aword, the operators not only passed 
the whole increase in cost over to the 
public, absorbing none of it themselves, 
but took advantage of the situation to 
add to their own profits. 


SHARE OF THE OPERATORS 
The operators should bear at least 10 
tents a ton of this increase, as I said 
tt the time; and this would be more 


than fair to the operators. The mar- 
gin of the ten railroad companies in 
1921 was 85 cents, or two and a half 
times their three-year pre-war margin. 
The margin of these same companies 
for the first quarter of 1923 was $1.18 
a ton. To have absorbed 10 cents of 
the increase would have left these 
operators on the average $1.08 per ton, 
which is 33 cents per ton above their 
high margin of 1921, and 73 cents a ton 
above their three-year pre-war margin, 
which was 35 cents. 

My only reason for suggesting that 
the operators should absorb as little 
as 10 cents per ton was that, in view of 
the great need for coal, I did not want 
to see the output of the highest cost 
companies reduced. Many of the 
operators, as I said at the time, could 
absorb the whole of the 60 cent in- 
crease in production cost and still make 
ample profits. 

In 1921, 92.4 per cent of the anthra- 
cite was produced at a margin of 99 
cents per ton, or less. The absorption 
of 10 cents out of the 60 cents which I 
suggested would have left a margin, on 
the basis of prices in the first quarter of 
this year, of $1.08, and, therefore, 
would have given substantially the 
whole of our anthracite production 
larger profits than it enjoyed in the 
exceptionally profitable year of 1921. 


MARGINS 


What is left after the cost of labor, 
supplies, and all general expenses are 
deducted? What is the margin the 
anthracite operators have left with 
which to pay dividends, taxes, interest 
and profits? For the ten railroad 
companies this margin in 1913 was 33 
cents, in 1914 it was 39 cents, in 1915 it 
was 33 cents. The average margin 
for these three years for these ten com- 
panies was 35 cents per ton. 

In 1921, the year of depression, when 
business needed the stimulus of lower 
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coal prices, when many consumers were 
hard put to it to buy coal at all, and 
when the farmer’s dollar was worth 67 
cents, these ten railroad companies 
exacted a margin of 85 cents, or nearly 
two and a half times what they got be- 
fore the war. In the first three 
months of 1923, when consumers were 
begging for coal at any price, these 
same companies helped themselves to 
an average margin of $1.18, more than 
three and a third times their pre-war 
margin. And today these same com- 
panies are taking margins well above 
those they took in the first quarter of 
the present year. They are adding to 
the extortionate margins of recent 
years by passing not only the whole of 
the wage increase, but much more than 
the whole of it, on to the consumer. 


MARGINS IN 1921 AND 1923 


The margins in 1921 were nearly two 
and a half times those of 1923, over 
three and a third times larger than the 
pre-war margins. Let us see what this 
means as to quantity production. In 
1921 only 8.6 per cent, or less than one- 
tenth, of the anthracite mined yielded 
margins of 99 cents or over perton. In 
the first quarter of 1923, 52.3 per cent, 
or more than one half, of the tonnage 
mined yielded margins of 99 cents per 
ton or over. And still the operators 
increased their margins upon the pre- 
text of the recent wage advance. 


MARGINS AND THE 


No labor or other operating costs are 
paid from these margins. Out of each 
dollar realized by thirteen large anthra- 
cite operators from the sale of coal in 
the four pre-war years from 1913 to 
1916, 61.3 cents went for labor, 12.3 
cents went for supplies, 13.4 cents for 
general expenses, and 13 cents for the 
operator’s margin. In the first three 
months of 1923, on the same account- 
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ing basis, 59.5 cents out of each dollar 
received by the operators went for 
labor, 10.8 cents for supplies, 11.5 cents 
for general expenses, and 18.2 cents 
for the operator’s margin. These fig- 
ures mean that the operators early jp 
1923 were adding to the price of their 
coal all their increased costs of every 
sort, plus 5.2 cents more out of every 
dollar. Now they are doing the same 
thing over again, by raising their prices 
more than their costs are raised. Un- 
der this system wage increases pay 
handsome dividends to the operators, 

These figures cannot be dismissed 
with the statement that the money in- 


vestment has greatly increased since | 


1913, for in fact it has not. Moreover, 
the companies which supplied the fore- 
going figures are mining now just about 
the same amount of coal they were 


mining ten years ago. 


The first ten months of 1923 show a 
production of anthracite of 79,412,000 
tons. This is from two to five million 
tons more than has ever been produced 
in the same period since 1919, excluding 
the strike year of 1922. Anthracite is 
being produced in quantities that 
justify neither the talk of scarcity nor 
the charging of extortionate prices. It 
is little wonder that the Federal Trade 
Commission reports a downward tend- 
ency in recent weeks in the quotations 
on high priced premium coal. 


ANTHRACITE A MONOPOLY 

All the anthracite there is in America 
lies in Pennsylvania. In 1921 forty- 
eight companies produced 93 per cent 
of all the commercial tonnage, and 
seventy-four companies produced 99 
per cent. Today ten railroad com- 
panies produce about three-fourths of , 
it. It is commonly believed that finan 
cial relations exist between these tet 
railroad companies and some of the s0- 
called independent operators. Com 
mon report asserts that there has long 
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been and still is a common financial 
arrangement between these ten railroad 
companies and the anthracite carrying 
railroads. 

It is commonly believed that most of 
these large companies make exorbitant 
profits through wholesale companies of 
their own, and that the wholesale com- 
panies affiliated with some of the large 
operating companies take an extortion- 
ate return for their services. Thus the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company, the sales agent of the 
Glen Alden Coal Company, has paid 
dividends averaging 50 per cent for 
each of the six years from 1917 to 1922 
inclusive. 

It is also generally believed that 
many of the larger operators have 
common financial interests with many 
retailers. 

In my opinion the whole combina- 
tion is a hard-boiled monopoly whose 
prime interest in the public is that it 
shall consume their coal at their price. 
I share the common belief that the 
financial interests, which so largely con- 
trol anthracite from the mine to the 
cal bin, help themselves to abundant 
profits as operators, take more profit 
as wholesalers, take still more in trans- 
portation, and in some cases take all 
they can get as retailers besides. 


DivIDENDS 


That these margins represent very 
large profits is shown by the size of the 
dividends paid by some of the compa- 
nies. Thus the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, according to their own state- 
ment printed in Poor’s Manual, paid 
dividends of about 25 per cent in 1917, 
%l per cent in 1918, 8.5 per cent in 
1919, and 134 per cent in 1920. These 
were the dividends before the extra 
large margins of 1921 and 1923. In 
1921 this Company declared a dividend 
of72 per cent. Coxe Brothers & Com- 
pany in 1920 paid a dividend of 91.7 

6 


per cent, and this was before the high 
margins of recent monthsy In the 
three years previous to 1920 this com- 
pany paid dividends of 9 per cent, 10 
per cent, and 24.5 per cent respectively. 
In 1921 its dividend was 83 per cent. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company paid dividends of 13 per cent 
each year from 1909 to 1920, and in 
1921 cut a melon of 226.5 per cent. In 
1922, the year of scant operation be- 
cause of the strike, this company paid a 
dividend of 23 per cent. The Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company paid dividends of 
59 per cent in 1920, 187 per cent in 
1921, and 168 per cent in 1922. The 
Hillside Coal & Iron Company paid 70 
per cent in 1920, 205 per cent in 1921, 
and 190 per cent in 1922. 

The stock of the Glen Alden Coal 
Company (a stock of no par value) 
was offered to stockholders of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company in 1921 at $5.00 
pershare. In 1922, shares of this same 
stock sold for as high as $63.75, and 
on November 13, 1923, they sold at 
$77.25. In December, 1922, the Glen 
Alden Coal Company paid a dividend 
of $1.50 per share, and in June, 1923, 
a dividend of $2.00 per share. In 
November of the same year another 
dividend of $2.50 per share was de- 
clared. Based on the original price of 
$5.00 per share at which this stock was 
sold in 1921, the 1922 dividend 
amounted to 30 per cent, and the two 
1923 dividends total 90 per cent. 

How much the 1921 dividends of 
these companies amount to per ton is 
worth noting. The dividend of 137 
per cent of the Pennsylvania Company 
amounted to $1.30 per ton; the divi- 
dend of 205 per cent of the Hillside 
Coal and Iron Company amounted to 
$1.51 per ton; the dividend of 72 per 
cent paid by the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company amounted to $1.03 per 
ton; the dividend of 83 per cent by 
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Coxe Brothers & Company amounted 
to $1.52 per ton; the dividend of 226.5 
per cent by the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Company amounted to $4.10 per 
ton. 

Figures for the net profits of these 
companies are not available. But 
that these margins reflect fairly the 
net profits is shown by such additional 
facts as these: 

(1) The net income of all the railroad 
coal companies, exclusive of the Glen 
Alden, the most profitable of them all, 
grew from an average of $13,000,000 
in the three years 1913 to 1915 to 
$33,000,000 in 1920, an increase of 
two and a half fold, and 

(2) the Glen Alden Company has to 
date charged to its costs for land de- 
pletion a total of $3,685,000. This is 
two and one-half times the original 
cost of the land, and these lands now 
stand on the books of this company at 
$12,575,000, or nine times their original 
cost. 

These margins and dividends have of 
recent years been far and away larger 
in the anthracite industry than in any 
other major industry known to me in 
the United States. 


Freicut Rates 


~The present anthracite freight rates 
are the result of blanket percentage 
increases above the rates prevailing in 
1914. In that year the rate on pre- 
pared sizes from the Wyoming District 
to tidewater was $1.60 per ton. It is 
now $2.39 per ton, an increase of 19.4 
per cent. The present rates perpetu- 
ate the injustice of the rates in effect 
in 1914, which were themselves adapted 
from the old percentage contracts. 
Of the 1914 rates the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said (35 I. C. C. 
232): 

The evidence in this case conclusively 
shows that the rates on this commodity 
were established at an excessive basis, and 


clearly it was so done for the purpose of 
eliminating the independent output as g 


factor of competition in the markets with 
the railroad interests’ output. 


Anthracite freight rates are unques- 
tionably too high. I have no conely. 
sion to state as to what would be fair 
rates for carrying anthracite, but it js 
worth remembering that, if these 
rates returned to the same relation 
between rates and costs as existed jn 
the rate basis adopted and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1915, there would result a re- 
duction of 17 per cent or 41 cents per 
ton below the present rate from the 
Wyoming District to tidewater. 


RoyALties 


We hear much of the heavy royalties 
levied against anthracite mined from 
leased properties as an excuse or reason 
for the high price of coal. These 
royalties range from 12 cents to $1.50 
per ton. Some are on a sliding scale, 
so that the higher the prices the higher 
the royalty. The largest lessor of coal 
lands has increased its royalty from 
31 cents per ton in 1899 to $1.27 per 
ton in 1921. These royalties are paid 
under contracts which cannot be 
changed by legislation, and most of 
the contracts do not expire before 
December 31, 1928. 

Relatively little royalty is paid by 
operators who own their own mines, 
as all of the ten railroad companies do. 
Royalties are relatively unimportant 
as an element in the production costs 
of the railroad coal companies. They 
are, however, important to the in- 
dependent companies who pay royalties 
on about 70 per cent of the coal they 
mine. Much of the royalties paid by 
the independent companies goes into 
the pockets of the railroad companies. 

In times of shortage many of the 
independents sell their coal at a pre 
mium well above the prevailing price. 
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At such times the royalty serves as a 
pretext for premium prices on all 
independent coal, while the premium 
in turn serves as a pretext for higher 
prices by all retailers of anthracite. 
There is no good reason why it should. 


Tue ANTHRACITE Tax 


The legislature of 1921 levied a tax 
of one and one-half per cent on the 
value of each ton of anthracite at the 
mine. The repeal of this tax was be- 
fore the Legislature of 1923 but failed 
to pass. 

The value and tax per ton for 61 
per cent of the production from July 
$1 to December 31, 1921 was as follows: 


AND ANTHRACITE PRICES 


nut was 10 cents lower in November 
1921 than it was in November 1920, 
and the price of pea coal was about 20 
cents higher in November 1921. 

In times of scant production the 
highest cost of coal may tend to fix 
the price, although the railroad com- 
panies have never increased their 
prices to meet it. But in times of 
ordinary production it is difficult to 
see how a few cents per ton can be 
added to the price when the selling 
price at the mine for three-fourths of 
the production is below the actual 
cost of operating the high cost mines. 
How can a tax of a little under or even a 
little over 12 cents per ton be passed on 


ae AVERAGE REPORTED Tax IN CENTS PER Ton ON 
VALUE PER Ton AveraGe Reportep VALUE 


The tax on a ton of coal as mined is 
about nine cents. When this nine 
cents was distributed by sizes, the tax 
for the 61 per cent varied from one to 
five cents on steam sizes and a little 
over 11 cents on domestic sizes. 

Unless in time of scant supply, the 
prices actually paid before and after 
the tax went into effect do not indicate 
that it has been handed down to the 
consumer. In November of 1920, for 
example, the selling price of stove coal 
at the mines of one large company was 
$9.20 per ton. In November of 1921, 
after the tax was in effect, the price was 
exactly the same. For egg coal the 
price was also the same in November 


of both years, while the price of chest-— 


to the consumer when production costs 
actually vary from $4.25 to $10.25 
per ton? It is also pertinent to com- 
pare the size of the tax per ton with the 
size of the dividends per ton heretofore 
described. 


DistTrRIBUTION Costs 


The recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission points out the 
exorbitant profits made by whole- 
salers of anthracite coal. Before the 
war the customary wholesalers; gross 
margin on domestic sizes of anthracite 
was from 10 to 15 cents per ton, while 
during the war the Fuel Administration 
allowed 20 cents per ton east of Buffalo. 
This margin of 10 to 20 cents per ton 
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netted an average return on invest- 
ment of from 12.5 per cent to 27.5 per 
cent. Inthe week ending October 13, 
1923 wholesalers took margins reaching 
as high as $1.75 per gross ton (nearly 
twelve times average pre-war mar- 
gins) and in the week ending Octo- 
ber 30th margins reached as high as 
$1.50 per gross ton, about ten times 
the margins that the United States 
Coal Commission found netted 12.5 per 
cent to 27.5 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

The gross margins of retail dealers in 
anthracite in Boston in November, 
1922, ranged, according to the United 
States Coal Commission, from $4.07, 
to $6.22 per ton on stove sizes. The 
gross margins in New York City in the 
same month ranged from $2.50 to $4.51 
per ton, and in Philadelphia from 90 
cents to $5.25. In New England the 
margins ranged from 13 cents to $6.05. 
According to the reports of the retailers 
themselves, the margins usually ranged 
from 75 cents to $3.50 a ton, yet the 
price charged the consumer by different 
retailers was about the same, in any 
given city. 

Is there a city anywhere whose range 
of prices at all corresponds with the 
range of margins? Did many retail 
dealers anywhere, who were making 
several fold more profit than their 
fellows, offer to increase their trade by 
reducing prices? Just how does it 
happen that the retail price got to be so 
uniform? Have several somebodies 
, been talking things over together, or do 

the operators ration the coal to the re- 

tailers and so prevent price cutting? 
. The mining costs reported by the 
operators themselves for the first quar- 
ter of this year varied from $4.25 to 
$10.25 per ton, yet the sales prices 
quoted by the ten railroad companies 
were within a few cents of each other. 
Had any persons talked those prices 
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SUBSTITUTES AND Fur. Economy 

On August 1, 1923, there were jp 
storage the usual amount of about 
50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, or 
sufficient to last for forty odd days of 
average consumption. It is, therefore, 
evident that bituminous coal could not 
furnish a substitute for anthracite 
throughout a prolonged strike or lock- 
out. Furthermore, many consumers 
can, with satisfaction, burn only 
anthracite in their home furnaces, 
Bituminous coal is not a remedy for 
prolonged strikes or lock-outs. The 
public must have anthracite. 

There are, however, enough con- 
sumers who can use either anthracite 
or bituminous to exert great influence 
toward a fair price for anthracite in 
times of normal production. There 
are also possible economies in the use of 
anthracite by which consumers can 
lower their coal bills on the average by 
at least one-fifth. By the use of sub- 
stitutes and by proper fuel economy 
consumers of anthracite now have in 
their hands a powerful means, when 
supported by the necessary legisla- 
tion, of compelling fair treatment 
from a monopoly which will give fair 
treatment only when it is forced to 
do so. 


CONCLUSION 


Shortly after the settlement of the 
coal strike I took up the question of 
coal prices with members of the same 
operators’ committee with which I had 
dealt in the settlement, and impressed 
upon them by every means in my 
power, both singly and in a group, and 
by public statement, the self-evident 
truth that the wise thing for them to 
do was to undertake the cleaning of 
their own house. To remedy existing 
abuses, suppress extortion, and give the 
public a square deal would, as I pointed 
out, go far to provide a rehabilitation 
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of the industry before the public, of 
which it stands greatly in need. 

While carefully refraining from any 
attempt to prescribe in detail what the 
operators should do, I pointed out that 
their power over the whole industry, 
through their control of coal produc- 
tion, might well be made the means of 


insuring justice to the public. 


Unfortunately, my appeal to the 
members of the committee*for better 
conditions in the anthracite industry 
produced no result. On November 9th 
they finally declined to undertake the 
necessary house cleaning themselves. 
If they will not do what is needed, the 
people must do it for them. I do not 
doubt that they will. 


APPENDIX 


THE IMPORTANT PUBLIC STATEMENTS 
SETTLEMENT OF THE 
AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 8, 1923 


Tae DemaANDS oF THE Mine Workers 
as ORIGINALLY PRESENTED TO THE 
OperRATORS BY THE Mine WorkKERs’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


1. We demand that the next contract be 
for a period of two years with complete 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Districts 1, 7 and 9. 

2. We demand that the contract wage 
scales shall be increased twenty (20) per 
cent; all day men shall be granted an in- 
crease of $2.00 per day; that the contract 
laborers increase now being paid by the 
operators shall be added to the contract 
rates; that the differential in cents per day 
between classifications of labor previous to 
the award of the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission shall be restored. 

8. We demand uniformity and equaliza- 
tion of all day rates and that skilled me- 
chanics, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
ete., shall be paid the recognized standard 
tate existing in the region, which rates 
should not be less than ninety (90) cents 
per hour as a basis; and that engineers and 
pumpmen who do repair work on their 
engines and pumps shall be paid the me- 

rate quoted herein for this repair 
work, and that all day men shall be paid 
time and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

4. We demand that the provisions of 
the eight-hour clause in the present agree- 
went shall be applied to all persons working 
in or around the anthracite collieries coming 
under the jurisdiction of the U. M. W. of A., 
regardless of the occupation, and that in 
the bringing of these employes under the 


MADE DURING THE > 
ANTHRACITE STRIKE, 


eight-hour day their basis shall be arrived 
at in the same manner as the basis was ar- 
rived at in the case of pumpmen and engi- 
neers, plus the increase demanded in Sec- 
tion 2 of this document; and further, that 
inside day labor shall work on the basis of 
straight eight hours underground. 

5. We demand that where coal is paid 
for by the car it shall be changed and pay- 
ment shall be made on the ton basis of 
2,240 pounds and where dockage and 
penalties are now imposed for refuse that 
the amount of refuse to be permitted in any 
car shall be fixed by the mine committee 
and colliery officials in conformity with the 
agreement and that the present unreason- 
able penalties and dockage shall be abol- 
ished. 

6. We demand a more liberal and satis- 
factory clause in the agreement covering the 
question of miners who encounter abnormal 
conditions in their working places and that 
to correct this situation the following quota- 
tion “‘Unless otherwise directed by the 
foreman,” shall be stricken from the agree- 
ment covering this particular subject, and 
that the consideration rate of each colliery 
should be equivalent to the average daily 
earnings of contract miners under normal 
conditions and that for dead work per- 
formed by the contract miner he shall be 
paid this consideration rate. 

7. We demand payment for all sheet iron, 
props, timber, forepolling, extra and ab- 
normal shoveling, where such is not now 
paid for, and that jackhammers shall be 
supplied to miners free of charge and that 
company workers shall be supplied with 
tools free of charge. 

8. We demand that a uniform rate of 
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twenty (20) cents per inch be paid for refuse 
in all kinds of mining up to ten feet wide and 
that the rate for blasting top and bottom 
rock shall not be less than thirty (30) cents 
per inch with the understanding that these 
rates are to be the minimum not affecting 
higher rates that exist. 

9. We demand that after a grievance has 
heen disposed of by the Conciliation Board 
and referred to the Umpire that the Umpire 
shall likewise render his decision within 
thirty (30) days, said decision to be based 
upon equity if requested by complainant. 
10. We demand that the wage schedules 
be brought up to date containing all new 
rates and occupations and that mine com- 
mittees shall be authorized to meet with 
company officials and agree upon rates for 
new work, before such work is commenced, 
and that such rates shall be added to the 
rate sheet and complete copies shall be sup- 
plied the committees and filed with the 
Board of Conciliation. Foregoing section 
to likewise apply to pillar work. 

11. We demand that employes of strip- 
ping contractors be brought under the gen- 
eral agreement on their present basis of 
wages plus the increases demanded herein 
and that stripping locomotive engineers 
shall receive a rate equal to that of the 
shovel cranemen with extra payment for 
looking after their engines previous to 
starting time, at noon time, and after 
quitting time; and that the shovels and 
boilers to be assigned watchmen shall be 
restricted to a certain number to be de- 
termined upon between the contractors and 


the committee. : 


ApprEss BY GOVERNOR PINCHOT AT THE 
OprEeNING MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF OPERA- 
TORS AND Miners Hevp at Harris- 
BuRG, Monpay, AuGust 27, 1923 


As the representative of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I have called you 
together for the purpose of finding a way to 
keep the anthracite mines in operation. I 
delayed asking you to meet here, after the 
negotiations at Atlantic City had failed, 
until I was assured that to do so would not 
run counter to the wishes of the Federal 
authorities. I am acting now solely in my 
capacity as Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
with the rights and interests of the people of 
Pennsylvania, and of the other anthracite- 
using states, clearly in mind. 

This controversy between the miners 
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and the operators of the anthracite field js 
not a private quarrel. 

The general public is a party to this 
controversy, and its rights, as well as the 
rights of the two other parties, must be 
represented and recognized. A shortage of 
anthracite means not only a huge loss of 
profits to the operators—not only a huge 
loss of wages to the miners—but it means 
also loss of health among millions of 
American families, loss of comfort, of work. 
ing power and of time. 

Throughout the vast region where it is 
used, anthracite is the fuel burned in the 
homes of the people. A strike or suspen. 
sion such as now threatens is a public 
calamity, and as such every reasonable 
public means must be used to prevent it. 

The interest of the public in the settle. 
ment of this controversy is double. In the 
first place, the public wants it settled. Itis 
utterly wrong that the people should be 
called upon again to bear the enormous and 
most oppressive burden of a shortage of 
anthracite coal. 

In the second place, the public wants it 
settled on terms of even-handed justice, 
The right of the public to intervene carries 
with it the clear responsibility to see that 
impartial justice is done to both sides. In 
its desire to be served the public cannot af- 
ford to accept any settlement that is based 
upon anything less than justice. Further. 
more, an unjust settlement cannot last. 
The people believe, and are right in believ- 
ing, that the sufferings which come from one 
coal shortage after another are intolerable. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


has a responsibility to other anthracite- 


using states and to Canada which is second 
only to her responsibility for the safety and 
welfare of her own citizens. We have 
taught them to use our product. The 
prosperity of the region which produces 
anthracite comes largely from such use. 
Having taught them to expect and value our 
service, we cannot lightly disappoint them. 
The country is just now entering upon 4 
period of prosperity after a prolonged de- 
pression. ‘The closing down of the anthra- 
cite mines would tend to undermine the 
confidence essential to a continuance of this 
rosperity. 
P Our railroad facilities are heavily taxed 
already. An uneven output of coal—how 
much and how little—will tend to 
transportation; and the blocking of trans 
portation will be almost as effective @ 
making a coal shortage as closing the mines. 
The public has not forgotten, and | 
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d is shall not forget, the rights and interests of 

the miners and the operators. Each side 
this represents a great and vital service to the 
the | — public. Moreover, each side stands in the 


be presence of a great and vitally important 


e of duty to the people at large. ; 
of The public does not and cannot see with 
uge | your eyes and appreciate with your ex- 
ans ience the background and the details 
of | of the present controversy. But it knows 
rk. | the essential facts. I express a truth none 
will deny when I say that the anthracite- 
t is using people of the United States are losing 


the patience, and I ask you to consider that 


en- | fact with care. 
blic The public interest demands that this 
ible | controversy shall be settled, and that a 
. suspension of mining shall be avoided. 
tle- The thing is possible—and it must be done. 
the Settlement means that neither side can 
it is get everything it would like to have. 
be Few people ever do in the world we live in. 
and | But the settlement of this dispute is ab- 
> of solutely necessary for the public safety and 
welfare. The public needs and must have 
sit | cal, and I am entirely confident that the 


ice, public is going to have it. It is my duty to 
sure to the public, by every lawful means at 
my command, the necessary supply of coal. 
In I recognize the right of mine workers to 
organize for their own protection, and to 
fair and decent conditions of living. I am 
her- fully aware that the strike is a right which 
should not be arbitrarily abridged or 
lev- denied. The exercise of this right, how- 


one ever, should be made unnecessary by the 
ble. , use of orderly and reasonable methods of 
ana adjustment. 

vite- I recognize the right of mine operators 
ond to a just return on their investment and 
and their managerial ability. 

ave As the representative of the people of 
The this Commonwealth, I am here to tell you 
uces that these rights are to be recognized and 
use. | tected, and that the public rights are to 
our recognized and protected also. 

em. The Roosevelt platform of 1912 as- 
on a serted that “‘the public good comes first.” 
de- | Do not forget that the public cannot look 
hra- with indifference upon unnecessary indus- 


the trial conflict over private rights while it 


this suffers in health, comfort, and the very 
| essentials of life. 

axed We are at the threshold of winter. I 

how | all your attention again to our duty to the 

lock public, yours as miners and operators, 

ans- mine as executive of the only anthracite 

e in producing state. 

ines. The eleventh hour is upon us—and the 

d 1 | crisis has now been reached. We must do 
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in this eleventh hour what should have been 
done before. It can be done and must be 
done. There is still time. Let us use this 
time in an effective spirit of common coun- 
sel so that this common danger may pass, 
with due regard to the rights of all, and with 
due credit and honor to all concerned. 

After the close of the present session I 
desire to consult with each side separately 
at as great length as the time available will 
permit. 

I will meet first with the miners because 
they are, to use a legal phrase, the plain- 
tiffs in this case; and I suggest 2:00 to 5:00 
o'clock this afternoon as the time. To- 
morrow morning from 9:00 to 12:00 I will 
meet the operators for a similar conference. 
Other conferences may be arranged later. 

I propose to treat these conferences 
with each side as wholly confidential. 
What is said to me by one side will not be 
revealed to the other, either now or later, 
unless by mutual agreement. I ask, also, 
and I desire especially to impress upon you 
the necessity, that each side shall refrain 
until the end of this conference from mak- 
ing public its position on any issue here 
involved, thus affording the largest practi- 
cable opportunity for discussion and agree- 
ment. The urgency of the situation, to- 
gether with the shortness of time available 
for agreement, justifies this request. 


Ill 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE MINERS AND OperaATorS, Harris- 
BuRG, AuGustT 29, 1923 


My justification for proposing a basis 
upon which I believe this strike can be 
prevented with justice to all parties is 
threefold: 

First, that this controversy has con- 
tinued until all chance of agreement by 
direct negotiations between the miners and 
operators has been lost; 

Second, that the interest of the miners, 
the operators, and the public all require 
that this controversy shall be settled with- 
out a strike; 

Third, that the public is entitled to a 
voice in the discussion, and that the rights 
of the people generally deserve considera- 
tion, at least as much as those of the miners 
and the operators. 

Under such circumstances, and in a case 
where the public welfare so urgently requires 
protection, the people have the clear and un- 
questionable right to demand a settlement. 
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Both miners and operators have laid 
the essential points of their positions fully 
before me. I have at hand the stores of 
information collected by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines and the Department 
of a and Industry, and I have con- 
sulted with many men representing the 
widest variety of knowledge and experience 
in the anthracite field. All the facts col- 
lected by the United States Coal Commis- 
sion have been most generously placed at 
my disposal. Its principal experts have 
come to Harrisburg, and many other ex- 
perts also, so that nearly all of the special- 
ists in America who are best informed upon 
the facts concerned in the present contro- 
versy were assembled in the State Capitol. 

Upon the basis of the information as- 
sembled from all these sources, with the 
profound belief that it affords a basis of 
settlement which is reasonable and just, 
which miners and operators alike may 
accept with credit and honor, and with the 
firm conviction that fairness to the an- 
thracite-using people of America requires 
that it shall be accepted, I recommend the 
following basis of settlement, with the 
understanding that all questions concern- 
ing it or not covered by it shall be referred 
to the Joint Conference of Scale Commit- 
tees, and that the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board shall determine any questions upon 
which the Joint Conference cannot agree. 

1. Recognition of the basic eight-hour 
day for all employes. If longer hours are 
necessary at certain times, or in certain 
occupations, the overtime to be paid for at 
the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of ten per cent 
to all employes, this increase to take effect 
September Ist. 

3. Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 
shop as at issue in this controversy. 

4. Complete recognition of the principles 
of collective bargaining. 

I suggest as a means of avoiding or 
settling differences that, if in the course of 
collective bargaining the Scale Committees 
of the miners and operators are unable to 
agree, they shall select a man agreeable to 
both sides to attend and take part in their 
discussions, but without a vote, and not as 
umpire or referee. If they are still unable 
to agree, their differences shall be referred 
to the Conciliation Board, which shall be 
provided with whatever equipment is 
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necessary for the rendering of prompt 
decisions. 

I am strongly of opinion that an agree. 
ment signed on the foregoing basis should 
cover not less than one year. 

The whole body of wage rates in the 
anthracite field is antiquated, haphazard, 
and honeycombed with inequality, [t 
needs revision. I suggest that the Ap. 
thracite Conciliation Board be authorized 
by the Joint Wage Scale Committees to 
undertake and complete within a year a 
thorough revision and for that purpose be 
supplied with the necessary help. 

The proposed increase of ten per cent 
is recommended in view of the high degree 
of skill required among the miners, and the 
extra hazardous nature of the occupation. 
Five hundred workers are killed and twenty 
thousand are injured each year. 

The ten per cent wage increase, accord- 
ing to the best figures available to me, will 
add sixty cents a ton to the cost of do 
mestic sizes of anthracite coal at the mine. 
Of this amount not less than ten cents can 
be and ought to be absorbed by the opera- 
tors without any increase of price. In the 
last three months of 1922 and the first three 
months of 1923 their profits have been 
greater than ever before in their history. 
But the extent to which these producing 
conditions will continue no one can now 
predict with confidence. 

The remaining fifty cents per ton should 
not in the end be taken from the consumer. 
The whole of it can easily and properly be 
taken out of the cost of transportation and 
distribution. 

Anthracite mines vary in the cost of 
producing coal. A very considerable per- 
centage of the mines could bear at least 
half of the probable increase of sixty cents 
per ton and still run at a fair profit. 
Others, operating on a smaller margin, 
might be forced to close down if their cost 
of production were raised even by a much 
smaller amount. ‘To decrease the margins 
at the mines more than ten cents per ton 
now might unduly reduce production. It 
is to the public interest that bins be filled 
for the winter and that factories continue 
to operate. When production is 
I intend to recommend constructive plans 
that will, I am confident, prevent any part 
of this increase of fifty cents a ton goig 
to the consumer. 

I believe the proposed settlement to be 
fair to all three parties to this a 
It is fair to the miners, for it will nm 
improve their condition as to wages, hours, 
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and recognition of the union. It is fair to 
the operators, for it leaves them in position 
to continue running their mines, and to do 
so at a reasonable profit. It is fair to the 
public, for the public can better afford to 

anthracite at a slight increase in price, 
if that cannot be avoided, than not to get 
anthracite at all. In particular, it leaves 
both miners and operators far better off 
than either would be if the contention of 
the other had been accepted. 

I call the attention pointedly of both 
sides to the fact that neither miners nor 
operators, whether the strike goes on or 
whether it does not, can hope to have their 
own way fully in the end. Whether now 
or later, a compromise is inevitable. It is 
immensely to the advantage of each of the 
three parties in interest that the compro- 
mise shall be made before the enormous 
loss and suffering ef a strike is undergone, 
rather than afterward. 

I call your attention also to the evident 
fact that the poor will suffer most if this 
strike goes on. 

In a time when public opinion is more 
powerful than ever before, you are in danger 
of establishing in the public mind not only 
a bitter and lasting resentment, but a 
strong desire to requite you for the suffer- 
ings a strike would bring upon the people. 
The public will utterly fail to see either 
reason, justice, or good citizenship in con- 
tinued fighting against this proposed 
settlement, or over such minor differences 
as this proposed settlement leaves open. 

It is fair to ask miners and operators 
alike to take time to consider this proposal. 
Ido ask very earnestly that both sides will 
withhold the announcement of any con- 
dusion until they meet with me again at 
noon on Friday next, that they will then 
give me their decisions, and that in the 
interval they will consider not only their 
own interests, but also their duty to the 
anthracite-using people of the United 

Repty Mave sy Orerators’ ComMITTEE 
Aveust 31, 1923 


Girrorp Pincuort, Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 
Sir: 


In response to the proposals made by you 
to the Joint Conference of Miners and 
Operators at Harrisburg, Pa., August 29th, 
1923, we beg to submit the following: 

With respect to your proposal No. 1: 
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“Recognition of the basic eight hour day 
for all employes. If longer, hours are 
necessary at certain times, or in certain oc- 
cupations, the overtime to be paid for at the 
eight-hour rate.” 

We agree to this proposal. It will add 
some $2,250,000.00 to the annual wage bill 
of the industry, or five cents per ton to the 
cost of the domestic sizes. 

With respect to your proposal No. 2: 

“‘A uniform increase of ten per cent to all 
employes, this increase to take effect 
September Ist.” 

This would add about $30,000,000.00 to 
the wage bill. We are still firmly of the 
opinion that no general increase in the 
wages of Anthracite Mine Workers at this 
time is justified, and are supported in this 
belief by the findings of the United States 
Coal Commission as follows: 

“The earnings of full time workers . . . 
certainly permit the essential of a reason- 
able standard of living. Those who take 
full advantage of their opportunities to earn 
in the various occupations connected with 
the industry and are not handicapped by 
serious misfortune, need not suffer for 
shelter, food, clothing, or other decencies 
and comforts of life, even without sup- 
plementary earnings of wife and children.” 

Since you justify your proposed increase 
as a recompense for skill and hazard, we 
invite your attention to the fact that these 
factors have no application to a large part 
of the workers. As to those to whom they 
do apply, they have been stressed and con- 
sidered in every negotiation and arbitration 
in the last twenty years and already find ex- 
pression in the wage structure. 

The present wages were fixed by the 
award of the Wilson Arbitration Commis- 
sion in 1920, when they were increased 17 
per cent in recognition of the high cost of 
living then prevailing. In spite of the 
decreased cost of living and decreased 
wage rates in other industries, the anthra- 
cite wages have been maintained at this 
peak. ‘These rates afford earnings over 
150% above pre-war earnings, as com- 
pared with an increased cost of living of 
about 62%. 

Considering the foregoing any favorable 
consideration by us of your proposal for a 
ten per cent increase must be conditioned 
upon a durable agreement covering a period 
of years, with provision for the annual 
revision of wages on a sound economic basis. 
If the parties cannot agree upon the revi- 
sion, such determination of wages shall be 

referred to such a commission as may be 
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specified in the agreement, no suspension to 
take place pending such determination. 

You recognize that your proposed in- 
crease in wages will add 60c per ton to the 
cost of domestic coal. We estimate it 
would be a minimum of 75c, excluding the 
pea size. You acknowledge that most of 
this increase must be added to the price of 
coal at the mines. The amount of the in- 
creased price to the ultimate consumer will 
be determined by the ordinary course of 
economic laws, as statute laws forbid the 
operators or dealers from entering into any 
agreement as to prices. 

You state that of an estimated increased 
production cost of 60c per ton, 50c can 
“easily and properly be taken out of the 
cost of transportation and distribution.” 
The cost of transportation can only be 
reduced through the unpredictable action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the cost of distribution can only be reduced 
through voluntary action of distributors. 
We do not see how such reduction can be 
assured by any private person or public 
official, and until these reductions are as- 
sured, the public will have to pay the cost of 
increased wages. 

With respect to your proposal No. 3: 

“Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 
shop as at issue in this controversy.” 

This proposal as we understand it, in- 
volves merely a continuance of existing 
practices, to which we assent. 

There is already full recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America as 
evidenced by the existing agreement be- 
tween us. From your statement that you 
“do not regard the question of the open or 
closed shop as at issue,” we assume that you 
have no intention of suggesting that the 
award of the Roosevelt Coal Commission of 
1902, bearing upon this matter, should in 
anywise be changed. ‘That award provides: 

“That no person shall be refused em- 
ployment, or in any way discriminated 
against, on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization; and 
that there shall be no discrimination against 
or interference with, any employe who is 
not a member of any labor organization by 
members of such organization.” 

In reply to your suggestion that the 
union have “the right to have a union 
representative present when the men are 
paid,” we beg to state that this is an existing 
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practice, and there is no objection to 
continuing the provision of the existing 
contract in this respect. 

With respect to your proposal No, 4: 

“Complete recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining.” 

Complete collective bargaining, as we 
understand it, now exists throughout the 
industry whereby agreements are made 
periodically with the union. These agree. 
ments cover wages, and working conditions 
and further provide that all differences 
arising during the term of the agreement 
not otherwise adjusted shall be settled by 
the Board of Conciliation and Umpire, ~ 

We agree that this practice of collective 
bargaining shall continue. 

In making this response to your proposals, 
we do so upon the understanding that the 
other demands of the miners presented at 
the Atlantic City Conferences, not heretofore 
agreed upon, shall be deemed abandoned, 

In closing, permit us to repeat the 
thought that the public is now entitled toa 
complete and durable settlement. If, at 
this time, it is to be asked, even temporarily, 
to bear the burden of an uneconomic wage, 
it must be safeguarded against an early 
recurrence of this unfortunate situation, 
and must be assured that the principle of 
orderly adjudication is now receiving some 
recognition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
5S. D. WaARRINER, 


Chairman, 


Repty or Miners’ Committee, 
1923 


Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers herewith hand you their reply to 
the proposals submitted by you. We have 
given the matter the most careful analysis 
and profound consideration of which weare 
capable. 

For purposes of identification we shall 
refer to your specific recommendations in 
the chronological order in which they occur. 

1. The principle of the eight-hour work- 
ing day as applied to all employes in 
anthracite industry has always been e 
upon by the operators and the miners m 
joint conference. ‘The details of the hourly 
and daily rates, affected by this change 
have also been worked out as affecting 
maintenance men, and it may be logi 
assumed that similar satisfaction may be 
achieved in the edjustment of the rates of 
all other men affected. 
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@. Your suggestion for an increase of 10 
cent as affecting the contract miners is a 
step in the right direction, although not com- 
tory for the distinct service rendered 
such men, and being insufficient to meet 


their needs. We also desire to call your 
attention to the fact that 55 per cent of 
these men employed in the anthracite in- 
dustry are paid by the day. The applica- 
tion of a percentage increase to the multi- 
plicity of rates in this classification is wholly 
unsatisfactory for two substantial reasons. 

A percentage increase would widen the 
existing differential between the various 
dassifications of labor and thus accentuate 
the existing inequalities of bitter complaint 
among the men affected. 

A percentage increase also has the effect 
of giving to the lower paid worker a lesser 
increase in actual wages than is given to 
those who enjoy a higher rate. Experience 
has taught the necessity of translating per- 
centage increases into an equivalent num- 
ber of cents per day for application to the 
rates of those men who are thus employed. 

The representatives of the mine workers 
therefore desire to impress you with the im- 

ce of this matter. 

$. The mine workers regret your refusal 
to incorporate the check-off arrangement 
in your recommendations. The fact that 
your refusal is not amplified by any expla- 
nation, leaves us to assume that you did 
not, perhaps, have full information avail- 
able on this subject. We desire consider- 
ation of the check-off for two reasons, viz., 
asa matter of convenience and economy in 
the maintenance of the organization and the 
administration of its affairs; to give greater 
stability to the joint wage agreement, and 
to insure the continuous observance of all 
contractual obligations m harmony with the 
recommendations of the United States Coal 
Commission. 

Such a provision in the agreement does 
not in any manner add to the cost of the 
anthracite commodity. No valid objection 
can be made to the check-off, unless one 
persuades himself to believe that the ex- 
tension of courtesy, constituting a conven- 
nce to the United Mine Workers of 

ica, can be construed as a reprehen- 
act. 

The mine workers’ representatives do not 
request the check-off applied to any indi- 
vidual other than those who file a voluntary 
wntten order constituting a legal assign- 
ment for exercise of the privilege. We call 
your attention to the fact that in the bitu- 
minous mining fields of central and western 
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Pennsylvania, approximately 100,000 mine 
workers enjoy this privilege thru their wage 
agreements with the bituminous operators. 

For a quarter of a century this arrange- 
ment has existed in the bituminous districts 
where collective bargaining is recognized, 
and the anthracite mine workers are only 
requesting that equal recognition be ac- 
corded them as is given by other coal 
operators. May we not point out that 
important producers of anthracite, having 
operations in the bituminous districts, 
freely admit the virtue and permit the 
existence of the check-off arrangement in 
their soft coal mines while issuing ful- 
mination against it in the anthracite ter- 
ritory? 

This is particularly true as affecting the 
Susquehanna coal collieries, The Madeira 
Hill interests, The Glen-Alden Coal Com- 
pany, and others, too. The Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Company, which is one of 
the most important of the railroads produc- 
ing anthracite, has organized its own com- 
pany union among its own shop employes. 
Membership in the company union is com- 
pulsory among those accepting employ- 
ment, and monthly membership dues are 
deducted from the employes’ pay envelopes. 

Such a provision in the agreement would 
not in any manner add to the cost of the 
anthracite commodity. No valid objection 
can be made to the check-off unless one per- 
suades himself to believe that the extension 
of a courtesy, constituting a convenience to 
the United Mine Workers of America, can 
be construed as a reprehensible act. 

Paradoxical as this may seem, repre- 
sentatives of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Company are among the most 
virulent in their opposition to the mine 
workers’ check-off arrangement. They 
pursue a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde labor 
policy in this respect, which engenders un- 
rest and breeds discontent. 

It is true also that practically all of the 
railroad systems of the country which are 
still resisting the shopmen’s legitimate trade 
unions, have organized company labor 
unions among shop employes. These 
unions are organized and conducted solely 
in the interest of the railroad companies, 
and membership in them is made compul- 
sory, and, through the instrumentality of 
the check-off the railroad companies have 
collected the monthly dues. 

It will thus be recognized that the corpo- 
rate foes of the United Mine Workers of 
America do not hesitate to utilize the check- 
off arrangement when it serves their partic- 
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ular aims, while at the same time they 
fulminate against the mine worker's request 
for consideration upon this point. 

Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, we feel that in the 
absence of a reasonable or valid objection 
to the check-off by the anthracite operators, 
we are entitled to recognition on this point. 

4. We understand that your fourth rec- 
ommendation, affecting the principle of 
collective bargaining, means that the 
anthracite operators would forego their 
practice of contracting with individual 
employes for service for less than the pre- 
scribed rates. We further understand that 
it means that the workers have an inherent 
right to exercise their voice and judgment, 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, upon matters affecting wages, hours of 
labor and conditions of employment. 

With this recommendation we find our- 
selves in entire accord. 

In consideration of the several matters, 
including the remaining number of eleven 
demands of the United Mine Workers, we 
feel that your action has paved the way toa 
reopening of joint wage negotiations be- 
tween the anthracite operators and the 
representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Such a conference could take your 
wage suggestions for contract miners as a 
basis, and by diligent application, probably 
could make substantial progress in working 
out a new arrangement. 

We, accordingly, advise your excellency 
that-the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers will hold themselves in readiness to 
enter such a joint conference at any time 
such a meeting can be arranged. 

We note your further suggestions that, 
in the process of collective bargaining, both 
sides should select an individual to attend 
these meetings and take part in the dis- 
cussions without a vote, and that in the 
event of failure to agree, all differences 
should be referred to the anthracite board 
of conciliation, which would result in ulti- 
mate decision by the umpire attached 
thereto. 

Whether or not it was so intended, the 
language of your suggestion would imply 
that the mine workers should accept for 
future permanent arbitration major provi- 
sions on wage agreements. We believe that 
such an expression would be in conflict with 
the principles enunciated in your fourth 
recommendation, which grants the com- 
plete recognition of collective bargaining. 

We scarcely feel that it is necessary, in 
any detailed form, to analyze our public 
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recognized opposition to arbitration of the 
basic principles of wages, hours, working 
conditions and human relationship in the 
anthracite industry. Our position on this 
matter has been made known to the Presi. 
dent of the United States, and from time to 
time has been restated to governmental 
agencies, including the United States Coa] 
Commission. 

The anthracite operators, on repeated 
occasions, have been advised formally of 
our attitude on this question. We find 
ourselves in harmony with your future 
suggestion that the anthracite board of con. 
ciliation be authorized to undertake and 
complete a further revision of the whole 
body of the wage rates in the anthracite 
region which you so aptly describe. 

The representatives of the United Mine 
Workers will diligently coéperate in 
fectuating a revision which will eliminate 
the existing inequities. 

VI 
STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR PINcHoT, 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1923 


The essential and encouraging fact is 
that the negotiations which yesterday were 
lagging are still going on. Both commit- 
tees have suggested an adjournment for 
the purpose of more carefully considering 
the whole situation, including the four 
points of my recommendations. But since 
each committee will do so from the point 
of view of the interests of its own side, this 
seems to me like a good time for the people 
to consider their own interests also, and to 
make their will known through the fullest 
public discussion. 

In these negotiations I have been rep- 
resenting the public and its necessity to get 
coal. ‘To get coal we must find a common 
ground upon which miners and operators 
may meet and settle their differences, with 
some regard for the public right. That 
common ground, in my opinion, properly 
covers a wage increase and a slight tem- 
porary rise in the price of coal. The choice 
lies between that and the threatened 
shortage. 

The public is the most numerous and 
the most important party to this contro- 
versy. Its rights are paramount. Its 
welfare is the first consideration. The 
health and welfare of the people are directly 
and most seriously threatened by the clos- 
ing down of the mines. 

The hardships of a coal shortage go far 
beyond discomfort. January, February, 
and March of 1923 were ordinary winter 
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thracite was lacking. Dur- 


months, but an 
ing these three months six thousand more 


Je died in Pennsylvania than in the 
same months of 1922, when anthracite was 
not lacking. These were deaths only. 
They do not represent the very large num- 
ber who did not die, but who did suffer 
prolonged illness and physical injury. Our 
industries, also, suffered as did our people. 

This is what happened in a normal 
season of winter weather in a state which 
consumes but ten per cent of the total 
tonnage of anthracite. What deaths and 
suffering took place outside of Pennsyl- 
yvania from this same cause I can only 
surmise. It is worth remembering that 
there are said to be fifteen million custom- 
ers for anthracite, by far the most of whom 
represent whole families. Those who de- 
pend upon anthracite coal for warmth, 
comfort, and health are more in number 
than all the people of many nations. Shall 
the need of these millions be disregarded? 

Both committees have agreed to meet 
me again in Harrisburg on Wednesday, 
September 5th, at 2:00 P. M. I welcome 
this breathing space for the hard pressed 
leaders on both sides, and I urge them to 
use it in acquiring a realizing sense of the 
public point of view. 

This is not a private quarrel. Neither 
miners nor operators have any right to 
disregard or overlook the public suffering 
which would follow a prolonged strike. 
The patience of the people is very near its 
end. We have seen it pushed beyond 
endurance before, and we have seen the 
results. 

Vil 
STaTEMENT BY GOVERNOR PINCHOT, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1923 


The four points upon which I recom- 
mended that the strike be settled are: 

1. Recognition of the basic eight-hour 
day for all employes. If longer hours 
are necessary at certain times, or in certain 
occupations, the overtime to be paid for at 
the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of ten per cent 
to all employes, this increase to take effect 
September Ist. 

8. Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 

as at issue in this controversy. 
4. Complete recognition of the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining. 
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These points are interpreted as follows: 
Eight-hour day: Principle to be accepted 
for all workers. Cost to be in’ addition to 
the ten per cent wage increase. Rates to 
be determined as for maintenance men. 
Wage increase: Ten per cent increase to 
all workers. No additional wage burden 
except under eight-hour clause. 
Check off: No change. 
Collective bargaining: Rates for new 
work, such as opening a new seam of coal, 
to be made collectively as between the 
Mine Committee and Company officials. 
Any disagreements to be adjusted in the 
manner now customary, and work to con- 
tinue pending decision at rates which shall 
not be less than standard recognized rates 
paid for similar work under similar con- 
ditions in the mine in question, or ad- 
jacent mines. No contracts shall be made 
with individual employes at less than the 
prescribed customary rates, or not in keep- 
ing with customary practices. 
Wage rates: The Anthracite Conciliation 
Board to be authorized by the Joint Wage 
Scale Committee to undertake and com- 
plete within a year a thorough study of all 
wage scales, and submit the same to the 
next Joint Conference. Provided that if 
the Anthracite Conciliation Board shall 
by unanimous vote recommend the ad- 
justment of any inequities or inequalities 
in wage rates, such adjustment shall take 
effect at once. 
The operators authorize me to say for 
them that they are in accord with the four 
points as thus interpreted and are prepared 
to accept them. In authorizing this 
statement the operators desire to have it 
understood that they do so on condition 
that the terms as to the open and closed 
shop laid down in the Roosevelt award 
shall run with any new contract to be 
based upon the four points. 
The miners authorize me to say that 
they are in accord with and prepared to 
accept certain of the four points as in- 
terpreted above, but that they are not yet 
prepared to give up their demand for the 
check-off, or for an additional increase of 
pay to day men in excess of ten per cent. 
In authorizing me to express their ac- 
ceptance of the provision respecting collec- 
tive bargaining as interpreted above, the 
miners desire to have it understood that 
they do so on condition that the words 
“‘such as opening a new seam of coal”’ shall 
not be construed as excluding pillar work. 
At my suggestion the miners will take 
further time to consider this matter, and 
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both sides will return for further conference _ ten hours, shall be placed on the basis of ap 

at three P. M. tomorrow afternoon. eight-hour day. The rate of pay for an 

ae eight-hour day shall be adjusted in the 

aa Vill a a manner as rates were adjusted for 
hoisting engineers and pumpmen who 

Tue AGREEMENT changed from a twelve-hour day 


This agreement made this 19th day of eight-hour day in 1920, subject to the same 
September, 1923, between Districts 1,7 and increase of ten per cent provided for other 
9, United Mine Workers of America, parties company men under Clause 2 hereof. 
of the first part, and the Anthracite Opera- 7. Outside and inside company men 
tors, parties of the second part, covering working on the basis of a nine or ten-hour 
wages and conditions of employment in the day shall be placed on the basis of an eight. 
Anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, hour day. The rates of pay for the eight. 
witnesseth: hour day shall be the rates for the nine or 

The terms and provisions of the Award _ ten-hour day paid under the agreement of 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 1916, plus $1.80 per day for outside em. 
and subsequent agreements made in modi- ployes and $2.00 per day for inside em. 
fication thereof, or supplemental thereto, ployes, plus seventeen per cent and subject 
as well as the rulings and decisions of the to the same increase of ten per cent pro- 
Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, vided for other company men under Clause 
confirmed and continued for a further 2 hereof. 
period of two years ending August 31, 1925, 8. Monthly men coming under the agree. 
except in the following particulars, to wit: ment of September 2, 1920, and working 

1. The contract rates at each colliery on a basis in excess of eight hours per day, 
shall be increased ten per cent over and shall be placed on the basis of an eight- 
above the rates established under the hour day. The monthly rates for the 
Award of the United States Anthracite eight-hour basis shall be the monthly rates 
Coal Commission in 1920. paid under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 

2. The hourly, daily or monthly rates of _ plus $54.00 per calendar month for outside 
outside and inside company men, working employes, and $60.00 per calendar month 
on the basis of an eight-hour day, shall be for inside employes, plus seventeen per 
increased ten per cent over and above the cent (except where modified by ruling of 
rates established under the Award of the the Board of Conciliation) and subject to 
United States Anthracite Coal Commission — the same increase of ten per cent provided 


sin 1920. for other company men under Clause 2 
8. The hourly, daily or monthly rates of _ hereof. 
pumpmen and engineers formerly working 9. The colliery rate sheets of the different 


a twelve-hour cross shift and changed to collieries shall be brought up to date; shall 
an eight-hour basis under the Award of the _ be signed by the company officials and the 
a United States Anthracite Coal Commission mine committees; and shall then be filed 
in 1920, shall be increased ten per cent with the Board of Conciliation. In case 
over and above the rates established by the of dispute as to the correctness of any rate, 
Board of Conciliation in conformity with the rate shall be determined by the Board 
said Award. after hearing. In such cases, the burden of 
4. The hourly or daily rates of considera- proof shall rest with the party taking ex- 
tion miners and consideration miners’ ception to the filed rate. 
laborers shall be increased ten per cent 10. A grievance referred to the Board of 
over and above the rates established under Conciliation shall be answered within 15 
the Award of the United States Anthracite days and shall be heard within 30 days from 
Coal Commission in 1920. date of filing with the Board. Decision 
5. The rates paid contract miners’ shall be rendered by the Board, or case 
laborers shall be increased ten per cent shall be referred to an Umpire, within 30 
over and above the rates established under days after hearing. In case of reference 
the Award of the United States Anthracite to an Umpire, the decision of said Umpire 
Coal Commission in 1920, said increase to shall be rendered within 30 days from date 
be paid by the operator and miner by add- of reference. 
ing ten per cent to the portion of the rate 11. Rates for new work, such as opening 
now assumed by each. a new seam of coal, shall be made collec- 
6. Outside and inside company men __ tively as between the mine committee 
working on the basis of a day in excess of | company officials on the basis of the stand- 
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ard recognized rates paid for similar work 
under similar conditions in the mine in 

jon or adjacent mines. In case of 
disagreement the matter shall be adjusted 
through the Board of Conciliation in the 
manner now customary. Pending decision 
by the Board, work shall proceed at rates 
set by the foreman and which shall not be 
less than the standard recognized rates 
aforesaid. No contracts shall be made 
with individual employes at less than the 

ibed scale rates or not in keeping with 
customary practices. This section shall 
not be construed to deny to the oper- 
ator the right to change the method of 


mining. 

12. The Board of Conciliation is hereby 
authorized to undertake and complete a 
thorough study of all wage scales before the 
expiration of this contract and submit the 
same to the next Joint Conference. If the 
Board of Conciliation shall, by unanimous 
vote, recommend the adjustment of any 
inequities or inequalities in wage rates 
durmg such study, the adjustment shall 
take effect on a date set by the Board. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto, 
through their accredited representatives, 
have caused this agreement to be properly 
executed, the day and year first above 


written.! 
On behalf of Anthracite Operators: 


W. Ineus 
S. D. WarRINER 
W. J. Ricnarps 
A. B. Jessup 


CApPELLINI 
Joun L. Lewis 


President, District No. 1 
Tuomas KENNEDY 
President, United Mine Workers 
of America 
Attest : 


On behalf of Districts 1, 7 and 9, United 
Mine Workers of America: 
President, District No. 7 
C. J. GoLpEN 

President, District No. 9 

Murray 
Vice-President, United Mine 
Workers of America 


James A. GonNAN, 
Secretary. be 


! The above agreement, though formally signed 
on September 19, was actually reached and signed 
in Memorandum form on September 8 in the Gov- 
trnor’s office at Harrisburg. —Tue Epitor. 
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Tue Proposats as TO REGULATION AND 
Mape sy Governor 


PrncHoT AT THE CONFERENCE ‘OF 
Governors IN HarrisspurG on No- 
VEMBER 26, 1923 


The purposes of regulation are to assure 
to all anthracite consumers: first, a fair 
price; second, clean coal; and third, a fair 
share of the coal available in time of 
scarcity. Regulation should also set and 
enforce standard sizes for anthracite, so 
that coal may be economically produced 
and used, and so that those who buy may 
get what they pay for. Finally, it should 
assure fair treatment to miners, operators, 
and consumers alike. Three kinds of 
regulation are proposed. 


The First Thing to Do 


The first is for state executives to use the 
power they have now. Under it they can 
do much to assure clean coal by publicity 
as to fraudulent practices. They can 
ascertain and tell the people what extor- 
tions are being practiced, and by whom. 
They can give information as to fuel 
economy and as to substitutes. They can 
act jointly, by appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in securing ade- 
quate consideration of anthracite freight 
rates. 


Pennsylvania’s Share 
As a part of what Pennsylvania can do, 


it has been urged that she should repeal her 
tax on anthracite, repeal the certification 
law under which only qualified men can 
mine anthracite, abolish royalties, and 
prevent the sale of unclean coal. 

Pennsylvania has already vigorously 
attacked the problem of rock and dirt in 
anthracite and is making public the names 
of operators who are guilty. The effect has 
already been strongly felt. We _ shall 
continue to keep after the adulterators with 
vigorous publicity of the facts. 

Royalties are matters of private contract 
between individuals. They are wholly 
unreachable by legislation while they are 
effective, and most of those now in effect 
will continue so until December 30, 1928. 
Moreover, two-thirds of the anthracite 
mined pays no royalty whatever, and this 
two-thirds includes the lower priced com- 
pany coal. 

As to certification of miners, nothing 
could be more foolish than to open the 
anthracite mines to unskilled mining, 
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The natural result of such action would be, 
first, either a complete stoppage of pro- 
duction, or at the least a huge reduction in 
the amount of coal produced; second, per- 
manent injury to the productive capacity 
of the mines; third, a vast increase in acci- 
dents in an industry which already kills 500 
men a year and injures more than 20,000. 

The certification law is a just and proper 
law. It should not be repealed. That it 
creates no monopoly of labor is proved by 
the fact that 20,000 uncertified miners’ 
laborers now at work are either eligible for 
certification or are qualifying for it. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite tax amounts 
to 1} per cent on the cost of the coal at the 
mine, or on domestic sizes between 11 and 
12 cents per ton. The domestic consumer 
pays more dollars for his coal than the 
state takes cents for its tax. In other 
words, less than one cent in every dollar 
paid for anthracite by the householder 
would be due to the tax, even if the tax 
were passed on to him, which actual prices 
at the mines before and after the tax went 
into effect indicate that it is not. If the 
anthracite tax were repealed the companies 
which pay it now would naturally and 
properly become subject to the flat net in- 
come tax now levied on all corporations 
which do not pay special taxes, in which 
case the amount and effect of the tax would 
be about the same. 

The Pennsylvania tax on anthracite 
follows precedents set in other states. It 
is a just and proper tax on wealth taken 
permanently out of the state, it is wholly 
insignificant in comparison with the huge 
profits made in anthracite, and I am em- 
phatically against its repeal. There is no 
more reason why Pennsylvania should 
exempt her anthracite operators from 
taxation in order to supply Massachusetts, 
for example, with coal at a problematical 
reduction of twelve cents per ton than 
there is why Massachusetts should exempt 
her shoe manufacturers from taxation in 
order to supply Pennsylvania with cheaper 
shoes. 

Do not misunderstand me. Pennsyl- 
vania recognizes the obligations which be- 
long to her as the only anthracite-producing 
state: She is prepared to do her full share 
toward reducing the price. But in doing so 
she must, in order to act wisely, keep her 
eyes open to the facts and what they mean. 


The Second Thing to Do 


The next way of securing honest coal at 
decent prices to the consumer is by Federal 


action. Nine-tenths of the anthracite 
mined in Pennsylvania is consumed else. 
where. Thirty-one states use anthracite 
in quantities of a thousand tons or more. 
Anthracite is an interstate commodity. 
Therefore the action of no one state, not 
even of Pennsylvania, can meet the situa. 
tion. Federal or joint action is required, 

There are certain things the Federal 
Government can do. Among these are: 
to establish and enforce in interstate com. 
merce standards for clean coal and for 
sizes; to license all who are engaged in inter. 
state trade in anthracite; to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deny 
cars to profiteers; and to investigate and 
publish the facts. 

I believe, however, that the Federal 
Government can do still more. To “ 
phrase the language of the Supreme Court 
in the Kansas Industrial Court decision, 
the anthracite industry supplies an in- 
dispensable service, and in the absence of 
regulation the prices the people are sub- 
jected by it to “exorbitant and arbitrary 
control.” That being so, it is affected with 
a public interest and may be regulated. 
In that case Congress may authorize what- 
ever body it may select to fix prices of 
anthracite coal in interstate commerce, 
establish uniform systems of accounts, 
examine books and records, and make its 
findings known. 


The Third Thing to Do 


The best legal opinion does not establish 
beyond controversy the right of the United 
States to fix prices, establish uniform ac- 
counts, examine books, or require reports 
in the anthracite industry. But there is 
no doubt whatever that each state, through 
its police power, can do all of these things 
if it chooses. Whether the coming Con- 
gress can or cannot, does or does not, give 
the consumer clean anthracite at reasonable 
prices, there is another necessary remedy. 
I refer to the treaty or compact between 
the states authorized by the Federal 
Constitution. 

If the anthracite-using states will, under 
this Constitutional provision, agree among 
themselves upon the form of regulation 
which will best work to the advantage of 
their people, a compact to establish a joint 
commission to enforce it will be both lawful 
and effective when approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Such a com- 
mission, pooling the police powers of the 
states concerned, could, in cobperation with 
Federal authority over interstate 
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merce, completely regulate the whole in- 

from the mine to the consumers’ 
bin. We have here a powerful weapon 
altogether capable of securing justice for 
the consumer in all the anthracite-using 


states. 
We know that the consumer of anthracite 
is suffering from extortion. The question 
before us is not whether he shall be freed 
from it, but how. I believe the suggestions 
I have laid before you point the way to 
definite results. Again I ask for joint 
action by the anthracite-using states in the 
assuring justice to the consumer, a 


task which no one state can perform alone, 
but in which the active codperation of all 
will make certain of success. , Together, 
but not singly, we can finish this job if we 
choose. There is nothing our people more 
earnestly want done. 

Anthracite is an interstate question. 
Pennsylvania alone cannot legislate for nor 
assure justice to the nine consumers out of 
every ten who live beyond her borders. It 
is a problem for common action in which, 
if success be desired, each anthracite-con- 
suming state must take its full and proper 
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The Effect of Competitiv e Conditions on Labor nde 


tions in Coal Mining’ | 
By F. G. Tryon 


United States Geological Survey 


ITH one exception—during the 

period of the war—the shortages 
in coal supply experienced by the coun- 
try during the last few years have been 
associated with stoppage of work at 
the mines. To say this is not to lay 
the blame upon either management or 
men but merely to indicate the immedi- 
ate cause of the crisis in supply. The 
cause may further be narrowed to 
general suspensions or strikes arising 
over the negotiation of new wage 
agreements. Only stoppages involving 
many fields affect to any material 
degree the total amount of coal avail- 
able. Petty strikes and even district 
strikes, whatever they may signify to 
the student of industrial relations, do 
not create a shortage of coal. 

The influences that affect the making 
of agreements are of diverse kinds. The 
hopes and fears and friendships and 
hates of men, personalities and politics 
within the groups of operators or the 
miners’ union, experiences with past 
negotiations, loyalty to group interest 
and institutions, the character of the 
existing machinery of adjustment and 
of negotiation—all these may have a 
controlling influence on the reaching of 
an agreement. This paper is addressed 
to a different set of influences—to those 
competitive factors of the market that 
control the bargaining strength of 
either side and the ability of the em- 
ployer to pay the wage, factors that are 
not always observed but that neces- 
sarily influence the results. 

The reference throughout is to 


1 Published by permission of the Director, 
United States Geological Survey. 


bituminous coal except where anthra- 
cite is specifically mentioned. 

In the mining of coal, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, the labor cos 
is the principal item of expense. For 
the country as a whole, 70 per cent of 
the cost of anthracite and 70 to 80 per 
cent of the cost of bituminous coal may 
be set down to labor. The most im- 
portant single element in the competi- 
tive standing of a field or of an individ- 
ual operator is therefore the labor cost 
—in other words, the wage rate, 


COMPETITION OF SUBSTITUTES 
UNIMPORTANT 


Were all operators in the country 
paying the same wage, or a wage ad- 
justed to some basic wage with due 
regard to local conditions, there would 
be little question of the ability of the 
industry to pay liberal wages. Coal is 
a necessity of life, the demand for 
which is highly inelastic. The needs 
of consumers may fluctuate with the 
times, but these fluctuations are duéto 
the ebb and flow of general prosperity 
rather than to changes in the price of 
coal. -In 1920, when the price was the 
highest on record, the American people 
bought more bituminous coal than in 
any year before with one exception; 
and they bought it in large amounts, 
simply for storage. In 1921, when mil- 
lions of tons were sold at the bare 
operating cost of production, no cut 
in price could induce the American 
people to buy more than they needed. 
Not only is coal a necessity, but it isa 
necessity for which no substitute cal 
be provided on a large scale, We cat 
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not cut fire wood enough to make a 
perceptible difference in the country’s 
fyel supply and the present consump- 
tion of fuel oil is equivalent to but a 
small fraction of the total consumption 
of coal. 

Periodic recurrences of what the coal 
man calls “the fuel-oil menace” have 
griously affected the markets of the 
mines of the Southwest and of the 
date of Washington, but they have 
never been a significant factor in the 
negotiations of the Central Competi- 
tive Field. If coal prices were generally 
reduced to meet the competition of 
fuel oil, the principal effect would be a 
corresponding reduction in the price 
of fuel oil. Rising prices of coal no 
doubt tend to make consumers more 
careful in its use and have encouraged 
the development of water power, but 
my such adjustments of demand to 
price are gradual, and their results are 
registered not in a decrease in the 
demand but in a slowing up of the 
normal rate of increase. Even the last 
increase in the price of anthracite, 
which now sells in the city of Washing- 
ton for $16.35 a long ton, has not pre- 
vented the market from absorbing 
quickly the whole output at as heavy 
arate of production as has ever been 
attained by the industry. Independent 


} -al still brings high premiums at the 


mines, and whatever the future may 
hold there is yet no sign of decline in 
price nor shrinkage in the profit of the 
operator. 


CoMPETITION OF ForEIGN CoAL 
UNIMPORTANT 


Furthermore, the market for Ameri- 
can coal is a self-sufficient market, rela- 
tively unaffected by prices in other 
countries. Our imports are negligible 
ad come chiefly from Canada, a coun- 
ty where most of the miners belong to 

same union and work under wage 


greements negotiated by the United 
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Mine Workers of America. Rumors 
have twice been circulated of an 
understanding between the British and 
American miners looking to mutual 
assistance in the event of a strike. 
Upon this point the Department of 
Justice may have evidence, but to an 
outsider looking only at the coal mar- 
ket, there are two bits of contradicting 
evidence—first, that during the strikes 
in the United States of 1919 and 1922, 
British coal was exported to our north 
Atlantic ports in such quantities as 
shipping could be found to transport, 
quantities quite insignificant to give 
more than local relief; and second, that 
the American miners’ union would be 
quite unable to deliver on a promise 
to hold up the export of coal during a 
strike of British miners. It so happens 
that the fields normally supplying coal 
for export are now running non-union. 
No action by the miners’ union short 
of a general suspension of all the mines 
sufficient to force an embargo on ex- 
ports by government decree could pre- 
vent the movement of coal abroad. 
So much for a rumor that gives too 
little consideration to the shrewdness 
of either American or English miners to 
have much foundation in fact. The 
important point to note about the 
export trade of the United States is 
that aside from the heavy shipments to 
Canada, which meet no more severe 
competition than coal sold at home, 
exports form an insignificant part of 
the total coal business of the country. 
To some shippers in certain fields of 
the Appalachians they are indeed im- 
portant, but in normal times they 
amount to only 1 or 2 per cent of the 
country’s total coal business. 

Because of the absence of effective 
competition from foreign coal or other 
fuels, the price of American coal might 
advance considerably without serious 
curtailment of demand, and if the labor 
costs of different operators were uni- 
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84 
form, wage rates might be increased 


within a considerable range without ex- 
ceeding the industry’s ability to pay. 


ComPETITION AMONG AMERICAN 


PRODUCERS 
This inherent quality of inelastic 
juality 
demand, however, greatly circum- 
£ 


scribes the ability of the operator to 
pay under the actual conditions of the 
American bituminous market. It is 
commonly known that the soft-coal 
industry is greatly overdeveloped. 
Against a demand of approximately 
550,000,000 tons a year the mines have 
a demonstrated capacity with their 
present labor force of over 900,000,000 
tons. In the boom year of 1920 they 
worked on the average of 220 days and 
were idle 88 possible working days. 
Excess capacity, we are coming to 
realize, is characteristic of many Ameri- 
can industries, but few of them are so 
heavily overequipped and overmanned 
as is the mining of bituminous coal. 
There is nothing new about this condi- 
tion, for the average time worked 
annually in the bituminous mines for 
the last 30 years is 215 days, though 
overdevelopment seems to be rather 
more acute since the war. The natural 
consequence of overdevelopment is a 
tendency to overproduction. Prices 
may fall so low as to yield no profit over 
cost as properly computed, including 
depreciation and depletion, yet the 
operator may be driven to produce if 
he can sell at anything above the bare 
operating cost. The result, whenever 
the market is depressed, is a tendency 
to cut wages, and the evidence is un- 
mistakable that before the advent of 
the United Mine Workers such sweat- 
shop competition had reduced wages to 
a very low level and the standard of 
living among coal miners was corre- 
spondingly low. Many of the coal 
fields were staked out before the railway 
net of the country was well defined and 
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the rapid increase in railroad mileage 
of the seventies and eighties threw into 
competition mines which might neyer 
have been opened had our present 
railroad facilities been available from 
the start. The result was a period of 
price cutting and with it the cutting of 
wages in which no one profited because 
there was no end to the process., 

The first attempt to stabilize w. 
on a large scale was the Columbus 
Agreement of 1886, made by repre. 
sentatives from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and West Vir. 
ginia just as the country was emerging 
from the depression of 1883-1885. The 
gains made during the years of relative 
prosperity in the late eighties were lost 
in the panic of 1893. 

The successive reductions in the 
Hocking Valley mining rate from 70 
cents a ton in 1892 to 45 cents in 1896 
register the price war and wage war 
that was going on. Chaos resulted; 
and yet the market failed to improve. 
Reductions in one district provoked 
sweeping reductions in other districts. 
Not infrequently an operator went out 
to get business and offered a price 
which could be reached only if he cut 
the rate. He went back and persuaded 
the men to take a cut; then his neigh- 
bor across the creek was compelled to 
make a more drastic cut. This process 
brought no more employment to miners 
as a whole and reduced wages below 
the proper level of subsistence. A call 
for a general suspension issued by the 
United Mine Workers in 1894 met with 
the widest response, even in fields 
where they had no members. Further 
reductions in prices and wages fol 
lowed, and the unrest and dissatisfae- 
tion among the miners culminated i 
the great strike of 1897—one of the 
landmarks in the annals of American 
mining. 

It was out of this bitter and futile 
experience of low profits, low wages 
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and strikes that the present system of 
ellective bargaining through wage 
ments signed by miners and opera- 
iors of four states was born. Repre- 
gntatives from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and western Pennsylvania—the “Cen- 
tral Competitive Field”—signed an 
agreement establishing a uniform day 
rate, an eight-hour day, and standard 
tonnage rates with local differentials, 
over the entire field. This agreement, 
signed in 1898, came, like the earlier 
Columbus agreement of 1886, on a 
wave of prosperity that followed a 
period of depression. But whereas the 
earlier attempt had broken down as one 
district after another withdrew or as 
individual operators refused to main- 
tain the scale, the agreement of 1898 
was enforced—partly through the gen- 
eral realization by both sides that the 
conditions existing before were in- 
tolerable; partly, be it said, because 
the inclusion of the check-off in the 
district contracts so strengthened the 
wion that it could enforce the agree- 
ment. The first year of the new agree- 
ment did not pass without strikes in 
sveral districts where certain operators 
refused to pay the scale and two of the 
strikes, at Virden and Pana, Illinois, 
resulted in bloodshed. The interstate 
agreement was renewed in 1899 and 
has been renewed at intervals since, 
though in certain years local agree- 
ments made independently by the 
several districts have taken its place. 


Comprrition BetwEEN FIELps 


The interstate agreement of the 
Central Competitive Field did not, 
however, eliminate the cutting of wage 
rates. It transferred to a different 
plane the old competition in rates. 
The new plane of competition lay be- 
tween union and non-union fields. 

Bituminous coal is mined in 26 states 
and in ninety or a hundred commercial 
i T he coal of each district 
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varies in quality and in value. Not 
every coal will meet all purpases, even 
in emergencies, but there is sufficient 
play of substitution to make each coal 
a potential competitor of every other 
coal, and therefore changes in the price 
of one directly or indirectly affect the 
price of all the others. Just as between 
individual shippers, so between fields 
the competition is intense. The state 
of Indiana, for example, mines some 
25,000,000 tons in five commercial dis- 
tricts. This tonnage is approximately 
equal to the annual requirements of the 
state, but instead of being used within 
Indiana alone, about 7,000,000 tons are 
shipped to eleven other states, some as 
far away as the Dakotas. Another 
7,000,000 tons of Indiana coal is 
delivered to railroads to be used in and 
out of the State of origin. Besides the 
Indiana coal that is used in the state an 
equivalent tonnage is imported from 
some eleven other broad commercial 
districts. Coals from Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Tennessee com- 
pete with Indiana coal and with each 
other in Indiana markets. 

Again, in New England coal from 
central Pennsylvania shipped all-rail 
across the Hudson competes with coal 
from the mountains of West Virginia 
carried by rail to Hampton Roads, 
thence by coastwise vessel to Boston, 
and thence perhaps, inland by rail 
again. An extreme example of compe- 
tition from many districts is found in 
southern Minnesota. To this market 
Illinois and Indiana ship heavily by 
rail. A dozen fields of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia ship by rail to 
the Lakes and then by vessel to the head 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, 
there to be unloaded on the docks and 
then sent inland by rail again. Other 
Appalachian coal, perhaps from the 
same fields, moves up through lower 


Michigan and across Lake Michigan by 
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car ferry to Manitowoc and Milwaukee 
and thence inland. Still other consign- 
ments of Appalachian coal find their 
way into this territory all-rail through 
the Chicago gateway. Occasionally a 
car of Arkansas anthracite makes its 
way into this market, and under cer- 
tain unusual conditions the far-away 
shippers of Wyoming enter this market. 
Clearly where competition is so nicely 
adjusted, any change in freight rates, 
or more notably, in labor cost, will push 
the sale of one coal at the expense of 
another. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing that immediately after the creation 
of the Central Competitive Field, as 
wages advanced, the competitive pres- 
sure of non-union coal from territory 
south of the Ohio made itself felt more 
strongly than ever, and both parties to 
the wage agreement realized that un- 
less rates in the outlying fields were 
brought into line the agreement could 
not be maintained. 


GroGrapuic RELATION OF UNION AND 
Non-Unton 

To get a bird’s-eye view of the fields, 
imagine a central mass of union terri- 
tory surrounded by what I have else- 
where called a “broken crescent” of 
non-unionism. The heart of the union 
region is the Central Competitive Field, 
extending from Pittsburgh on the east 
to Illinois on the west. Just west of 
the Mississippi is another union strong- 
hold, comprising the states of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, 
collectively known as the Southwest 
Interstate Field. To the east of the 
Central Competitive Field lies central 
Pennsylvania, which is largely or- 
ganized and second in membership only 
to Illinois among the union districts. 
Other undisputed union territory in- 
cludes Michigan, Iowa, Wyoming, 
Montana, North Dakota and, recently, 
western Kentucky. Around this cen- 
ter of unionism extends the non-union 
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crescent. The right horn of the cres. 
cent thrusts itself northward into the 
Connellsville and adjacent districts of 
Pennsylvania, runs down along the 
Appalachians through the Virginias, 
eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and Alo- 
bama, and thence extends with breaks 
to Texas and up into the southern 
Rockies, across New Mexico, part of 
Colorado, and Utah. From there the 
non-union crescent takes another long 
jump to Washington where, since 192], 
half of the mines have been running 
open-shop. It will be noted that the 
open country of the North and Middle 
West, close to centers of population and 
other kinds of industry where com- 
munication is easy and the idea of trade 
unionism is already well established in 
other lines of business, is practically all 
union territory. The isolated moun- 
tainous region from West Virginia 
south to Alabama and much of the 
southern Rockies is non-union. To 
this broad statement certain exceptions 
must be taken. The industrialized 
Connellsville region and the Westmore- 
land, Somerset, and Butler-Mercer 
districts of Pennsylvania are non- 
union. On the other hand, since 1902 
the union has had a foothold in the 
Kanawha Valley, the broadest and the 
most accessible of the natural high- 
ways through the mountains of West 
Virginia, and from a much earlier date 
organizations of miners affiliated with 
the United Mine Workers have existed 
in southeastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Even in Alabama the union from 
time to time has developed a consider- 
able membership and has even at- 
tempted to win recognition through 
repeated strikes. 


Competitive ApvANTAGES oF UNION 
AND Non-UNIonN 

The union fields generally possess the 

advantage of location. They are closer 

to the market and therefore enjoy # 
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certain protection in the shape of lower 
freight rates—an advantage that is 
largely offset, however, by the lower 
ton-mile rate on coal from the more dis- 
tant non-union mines. 

The non-union fields have on the 
whole better coal. Before the war they 
paid lower wages and therefore enjoyed 
lower labor costs. They have the very 
great advantage of steady operation 
while the union fields are on strike, and, 
not least important, they operate with 
a flexible wage scale that can be ad- 
justed to the needs of the market—ad- 
vanced when labor is scarce and cut 
in times of depression. 


Suirts IN Business FROM UNION TO 
Non-Unton Fievps, 1898-1914 


That these advantages were effective 
in promoting the growth of the non- 
union mines at the expense of the 
union mines may be seen by comparing 
the relative position of the two groups 
in 1898 and in 1914. Whereas, during 
this period, southern Ohio declined 
notably in relative importance among 
the fields of the Appalachians compet- 
ing in western markets and whereas 
the Pittsburgh district also lost in 
relative standing, shipments from 
northern West Virginia increased, the 
non-union regions of eastern Kentucky 
were developed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and an entire new field— 
Logan County, West Virginia, coming 
into first production in 1905—had 
taken rank as one of the most produc- 
tive districts of the country by 1914. 
Twenty years ago the coals of Hocking 
Valley, Fairmont, Pittsburgh and 
eastern Ohio were regularly quoted on 
the Chicago market. Today Pitts- 
burgh has entirely disappeared from 
the Chicago market and the other coals 
mentioned are represented only by 
occasional shipments. In 1898, 86 
per cent of the coal shipped up the 


Lakes originated in the union districts 
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of Pittsburgh and Ohio. In 1913 their 
share had dropped to 67 per cent. In 
1898 southern West Virginia shipped to 
the Lakes only 40,000 tons, or less than 
1 per cent of the total. In 1913 its con- 
tribution ran over 6,000,000 tons, or 
23 per cent of the total. Non-union 
eastern Kentucky first broke into the 
Lake trade in 1909, with shipments of 
7,000 tons; since then, its share has 
increased by leaps and bounds until in 
1921 the district supplied 2,600,000 
tons. 

Not all of these shifts in production 
are due to the labor policy of the non- 
union fields. In part, they represent 
the natural rapid growth of young 
districts as opposed to the stationary 
or even declining production of dis- 
tricts where the available coal had 
been thoroughly staked out years ago, 
as, for example, southern Ohio. In 
large part, also, the union Appalachian 
coal from the Chicago market was dis- 
placed not by non-union coal, but by 
coal from the rapidly developing union 
field of southern Illinois, which has 
grown at a prodigious rate, exceeded 
by few other districts of the country. 
And, finally, part of the apparent dis- 
placement is due to the completion of 
through railroad routes, across the 
southern mountains—and to the ex- 
tremely favorable freight rates offered 
by these long-haul carriers to stimulate 
traffic. With due allowance for these 
other factors, however, it is still true 
that the non-union fields have been 
greatly encouraged by the mere fact 
that they could keep their labor cost 
below the costs of the union shippers 
and that they were free to operate 
during strikes. 
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AGREEMENT, 1900-1914 


These figures offer mute testimony 
to the silent pressure of non-union coal 
upon the business of the organized 
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fields. Further evidence is offered by 
the difficulty experienced in renewing 
the wage agreement: Collective bar- 
gaining had taken the form of rigid 
two-year contracts expiring March 31 
of the even years. The period between 
the termination of one agreement and 
the negotiation of another was uni- 
formly a period of stress. From 1900 
to 1912 the wage rates of the union 
fields were advanced by approximately 
25 per cent, an increase not at all dis- 
proportionate to the changes in the 
cost of living? Yet these increases— 
13 per cent in 1903, 6 per cent in 1906 
(in reality a restoration of a cut made 
in 1904), 6 per cent in 1910, and 5 per 
cent in 1912—-were made only after a 
formidable demonstration by the union 
—a suspension of work. So true to 
type did these suspensions in the even 
years run that the story of one will 
serve for the story of all. They began 
with the formulation of demands inthe 
biennial convention of the union, 
astutely timed to fall in “even” years 
—years marked by national elections. 
This was followed in regular order by 
resistance of the operators to an in- 
crease, apprehension of buyers over an 
interruption of supply, active buying 
to accumulate reserve stocks, advance 
in price, then idleness at the mines for 
one, two, three months or longer. The 
early weeks of a suspension were fre- 
quently marked by a slackening of 
demand; then as consumers began to 
exhaust their stocks the price again 
rose, inducing the importation of coal 
from the outside. Pressure of con- 
sumers to bring about a settlement ap- 
peared; sometimes it was exerted 
directly, where the railroads owned 
mines to supply locomotive fuel; some- 
times it was exerted indirectly, through 
the usual channels of distribution. The 


2? Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices rose from 81 in 1900 to 99 in 1912, 
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union operator was moved to grant 
the miners’ demand—first, by the 
spectacle of other coals, sometimes 
from a union district that had made an 
early settlement with the union, invad. 
ing his own territory, and second, by 
the desire to participate in the active 
market and obtain the attractive prices 
created by the temporary shortage, 
The suspension was followed by a pe- 
riod of artificial prosperity, and higher 
spot prices assisted the operators to pay 
the increased scale, even in the face 
of non-union competition. Then fol- 
lowed a sagging market, dullness and 
distress. 

Always it was the consumer who 
paid the increased price attending the 
suspension, but it must be said that in 
those days he did not pay very much of 
an increase. It is astonishing to note 
how little evidence of serious incon- 
venience appears in contemporary 
records of even the strike of 1910, when 
the union miners in five states were out 
for nearly five months. The price 
might rise 25 cents, 50 cents, rarely 
75 cents or a dollar a ton, on coal for 
spot delivery—increases that seem 
small enough to the jaded palate of the 
market of today. 

When the wage agreement expired 
in years of business depression, as in 
1904, 1908 and 1914, the miners com- 
monly did not press for an increase in 
rates. In fact, in 1904, under the 
leadership of John Mitchell, they ac- 
cepted voluntarily a cut of 5 per cent, 
the only reduction applying to the 
union fields as a whole in the history of 
the present organization. This reduc- 
tion is regarded more as testimony to 
the leadership of John Mitchell than as 
a precedent to be followed in later 
years. As the miners say, “Nobody 
but John Mitchell could have done it, 
and even he admitted it was a mistake 
afterward.” Even in these years of 
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however, difficulty was experienced in 
renewing the agreement. The dif- 
fculty created in the first place by the 
dullness of the market was heightened 
by the ability of the non-union shippers 
toreduce wages and undercut the price. 
That the shippers of eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia availed themselves 
of this advantage during the depres- 
sions of 1904-5 and 1908-9 is apparent 
from the trend of prices. In 1902 and 
1903, for example, the average sales 
ralization for coal mined in West 
Virginia was $1.01 and $1.17 a ton, 
respectively, a high figure representing 
active demand associated with the 
great anthracite strike of 1902. In the 
depression of 1904 the price dropped to 
88 cents and the following year it fell to 
68 cents. Then, in the active year 
1907, the average value of West 
Virginia coal was 99 cents a ton f.o.b. 
mines. In the depression of 1908 and 
1909 it declined to 95 cents and 86 
cents, respectively. At a time when 
the operator’s profit per ton was 
measured in nickels, if not in cents, 
such a decrease meant a sharp reduc- 
tion in the wage rate. 

The condition of the industry in 
1914, the last year before the beginning 
of the war boom, was unsound. The 
union operators were weak and were 
divided among themselves. Twenty- 
five per cent of the tonnage of Illinois 
was in bankruptcy, and the south- 
western interstate region was in little 
better condition. In Ohio a bitter and 
protracted strike beginning early in 
1914 kept the mines in much of the 
state shut down well into the year 1915. 
The union, powerfully intrenched in the 
organized fields where the check-off 
prevailed, was yet unable to control the 
competitive forces of disruption. The 
average working time in 1914 was 195 
days, Wages in the union fields had 
indeed advanced, but it was the com- 
mon opinion that the condition of the 
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miners was none too favorable. In 
non-union fields wage rates were gen- 
erally lower and annual earnings also 
lower, though to this statement certain 
areas favored with exceptionally good 
working time stand out as exceptions. 
Living conditions were yet to receive 
major attention from operators in non- 
union fields. tal 
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The World War arrested for a time 
the destructive forces of competition 
within the industry. It created an 
extraordinary demand for coal, caused 
by the manufacture of munitions. 
The railroads, overburdened with war 
freight, were unable to handle coal as 
rapidly as was demanded by con- 
sumers, and prices rose to levels before 
undreamed of. The high prices stimu- 
lated new development and led to the 
opening of large numbers of wagon 
mines. The scarcity of labor and the 
desire of every shipper to participate in 
the attractive market led to an increase 
in wages. Wage rates in non-union 
fields advanced even more rapidly than 
in the union fields and for a time were 
on substantial parity with the union 
rates. Earnings of non-union miners 
approached or sometimes exceeded 
earnings in the union fields. Differ- 
ences in wage rates and in labor cost, 
even differences in freight rates, were 
of little consequence in limiting the 
sale of coal. Embargoes and Fuel 
Administration zones disturbed the 
normal channels of distribution, but 
every shipper who could get a railroad 
car could sell his product at a handsome 
profit. 

In the prevailing shortage of labor 
the United Mine Workers made rapid 
progress in organizing hitherto non- 
union states. By the end of the war 
agreements of one form or another had 
been made in the Fairmont district of 
northern West Virginia, in the New 
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River field at the upper end of the 
Kanawha Valley, in southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont region, and in parts 
of Colorado. The union further en- 
rolled thousands of new members in 
territories where no agreement had 
been made with the employers, particu- 
larly in Alabama and the southern 
Rocky Mountains. These important 
gains in union membership so increased 
the foothold of the union in what has 
been called the “non-union crescent” 
that the organization could exercise 
constant pressure upon the wages and 
working conditions in the non-union 
fields. Whereas before the war a 
general walkout of unionized bitumi- 
nous miners would have closed about 
59 per cent of the capacity of the 
country, the strike call of November, 
1919, could and did close 72 per cent of 
the capacity, though some of it for only 
a short time. 


Tue Competitive SITUATION SINCE 
THE WaR 


With the collapse of the war-time 
demand after the Armistice was de- 
clared, however, the competitive forces 
within the industry again appeared, 
and for much of the time since 1918 in- 
equalities in labor cost and conflicting 
labor policies have tended to unsettle- 
ment. The industry is today even 
more than before the war in unstable 
equilibrium. Its condition is clearly 
shown by the cycle of events beginning 
with the extraordinary boom of 1920 
and running through the depression of 
1921, the strike of 1922, and the period 
of forced activity thereafter, now relax- 
ing into another depression, to breed, 
perhaps, another strike. 

The year 1920 was perhaps the most 
prosperous in the history of the in- 
dustry. A combination of very low 
stocks in the hands of consumers after 
the strike of 1919, a severe winter, a 
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traffic jam on the railroads associated 
with the outlaw switchmen’s strike of 
1920, and an unprecedented demand 
for export resulted in the highest prices 
on record. Union wages had been ad. 
vanced April 1 by the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. The 
prices were so high and the profits so 
large, however, as to encourage 4 
demand from the miners for a further 
increase. A series of strikes beginning 
in Indiana and Illinois added $1.50 
to the day scale, and in rapid succes- 
sion other union districts and most 
non-union fields followed suit. The 
$7.50 day wage is thus more or less the 
result of the $7 coal of 1920. In thus 
meeting the advances in the union 
scale, the non-union operators were in- 
fluenced in part by the desire to get 
labor and take advantage of the 
scarcity prices, in part by the fear that 
their mines would be organized. A 
strike for union recognition and a con- 
tract occurred in the Mingo district, 
which for a time promised large suc- 
cess. Another formidable demonstra- 
tion was made by the union in Alabama, 
and as a result of these influences non- 
union rates advanced still further, 
generally equaling the union rates. 

In the following year the general 
financial depression plunged the indus- 
try from the riotous prosperity of 1920 
into the most acute prostration since 
the panic of 1893. Consumption fell 
off, and consumers, already heavily 
stocked, could not be induced to buy 
coal for storage. Prices dropped, 
mines began to close, and even for 
those remaining at work part-time 
operation was the rule. Wage cuts 
began in the non-union fields of Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky in April and 
June, gained momentum rapidly, and 
by the end of the year extended to 
practically all non-union districts. The 
wage cuts carried non-union rates back 
to the level of 1919, and later, in some 
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districts, back to that of 1917. Labor 
cost was reduced, and business began 
to be diverted from the union to the 
non-union fields. The pressure of the 
non-union competition rested very 
ynequally upon the different union 
felds. Upon the fields of Indiana and 
Illinois, protected by a large differential 
in freight rates, it had comparatively 
little effect. The earnings of miners in 
those states for 1921 were commonly 
higher than non-union earnings, but 
by the end of the year the pressure of 
non-union coal was bearing down with 
qushing effect upon the union fields 
that lay close to non-union fields and 
were shipping to the same markets. 

It was under such conditions that the 
wage agreement between the United 
Mine Workers and the union operators 
expired in March, 1922. The negotia- 
tion of a new agreement was attended 
with almost insurmountable difficulty. 
Important union districts were ready 
to sign temporary agreements with the 
operators to be readjusted after settle- 
ment of the Central Competitive Field 
sale, but to this the International 
Union could not agree, knowing that 
its hope of defeating a general cut lay 
in maneuvering the union fields in a 
single block. The union operators, 
especially in the districts hardest hit 
by non-union competition—southern 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Kanawha—felt that 
they must have relief in the shape of a 
wage reduction. The union miners, 
however, felt in no mood to consider a 
cut. Working time had decreased, and 
the high rate had yielded to many less 
than living wages. The average work- 
ing time in the Hocking Valley district 
for all mines, including those with 
especially favorable contract relations, 
was barely a hundred days for the year 
1921, and fully a third of the men got 
kss than ninety days of work. The 
tarnings of full-time tonnage workers 
Q Hocking Valley—that is, men who 


worked twenty-four pay periods of the 
year, were $1,220, but out of 41 mines 
reporting earnings to the Coal Com- 
mission for that district, only 5 were 
in operation every pay period. Under 
these conditions the union miner, in- 
stead of being ready to accept a wage 
cut, thought that he ought to have 
more. It seems the obvious thing to 
say to Hocking Valley miners under 
such conditions, “Take a wage cut and 
get more work,” but they could ask 
the equally obvious question, “Is it 


certain that a wage cut will bring more _- 


work?” Merely lowering union wages 
from one fixed and rigid level to an- 
other fixed and rigid level would not 
remove the unequal competition be- 
tween the man with the fixed labor cost 
and the man with the flexible labor 
cost. Under the conditions of that 
year, what guaranty was there that the 
process of cutting the non-union wages 
would stop at the 1919 level or even the 
1917 level? Alabama had reduced the 
scale for inside day men to $2 and $3 
per nine-hour day and “didn’t have to 
pay that much.” It is hard to conceive 
any level to which union rates might 
have been reduced by agreement so 
low that it might not have been possi- 
ble for non-union operators to cut the 
scale still lower. It was easy to suggest 
at the time that a wise union leader 
would urge upon his followers a reduc- 
tion. Even granting the wisdom of 
such a policy, it would have been 
political suicide for any leader, how- 
ever strong, to make the suggestion. 
His place would have been immedi- 
ately taken by another who was willing 
to fight the battle out. Under the 
circumstances the situation drifted to a 
deadlock. It could hardly have done 
otherwise so long as the competitive 
conditions remained. The deadlock 
ended when the competitive conditions 
changed. 

As consumers used up their stocks 
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the spot price rose alarmingly. Ex- 
pected supplies were reduced. by the 
sympathetic walkout of the non- 
union men in the Somerset, Westmore- 
land, and Connellsville districts, and 
when the railway shopmen’s strike be- 
gan to interfere with the shipment of 
non-union coal out of West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky the price in- 
creased still more. Voluntary control 
of price was set up by the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Government’s 
powers under the transportation act 
were utilized to control distribution. 
The deadlock was finally broken, as 
had often happened in pre-war suspen- 
sions, by the market changing suffi- 
ciently to permit the union operator to 
pay the rate and take a chance. Heavy 
inroads of non-union coal into markets 
normally belonging to union operators 
made them anxious for a settlement. 
A group of shippers who were heavily 
interested in the Lake trade and were 
perhaps more concerned as to their in- 
vestments in the upper Lake docks 
than in the business of mining coal it- 
self sought and obtained an agreement 
renewing the old scale. The deadlock 
once broken, there was a scramble 
among all the union fields to settle up, 
sign the scale, and participate in the 
favorable market. For some nine 
months after the settlement the short- 
age created by the strike removed all 
difficulty in the way of paying the 
union scale. 

The renewal of the agreement was 
the signal for restoring the 1920 scale in 
the non-union fields. Business having 
become profitable under the increased 
price, no non-union operator wanted to 
lose workmen or subject himself to the 
danger of unionization. In fact, even 
before the Cleveland agreement was 
definitely announced, the market price 
of coal had begun to force an increase 
in the non-union rates. Hundreds of 


wagon mines were opening in eastern 
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Kentucky and Pennsylvania and dray. 
ing men away from the commercial 
mines. The miner, finding that he 
could make more as entrepreneur than 
as wage earner, left his job with the 
commercial producer and with a buddy 
opened a wagon mine. Thus does the 
wagon mine serve as the mechanism by 
which an increase in the spot price 
tends to precipitate an increase jp 
wage rate—a mechanism effective not 
merely in non-union Kentucky but in 
union central Pennsylvania during the 
war. 

I have dwelt upon the details of this 
story because it reveals so clearly the 
factors that render difficult the negotia- 
tion of wage agreements. Granted an 
overproduction of coal and the tend- 
ency of the non-union operator to cut 
rates, the obstacle to negotiation is 
well-nigh insurmountable. It is the 
course of least resistance to let things 
drift to a break, because a break by in- 
creasing the price simplifies the work of 
settlement. 

The interplay of competitive forces 
has brought it about that the industry 
has little to lose and often much to 
gain by a strike. I have no thought of 
implying that strikes have been deliber- 
ately arranged to influence the market. 
The point is rather that the industry 
must by this time realize that it has 
been the strikes that have put “kick” 
into the market and that have afforded 
the principal source of high profits. 
Where neither operator nor miner has 
much to gain by averting a strike, the 
desire to settle before a walkout will 
not be strong. 


District Versus INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENTS 


Competitive factors influence also 
the size of the unit of negotiation 
necessary to yield workable agreements. 
It is often said of the Central Compet- 
tive Field that it has ceased to be the 
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eatrolling factor in the industry that 
toncewas. In point of tonnage, how- 
ever, the relation of the Central Com- 
petitive Field to the entire bituminous 


| gra has been singularly constant for 


In 1887, the year of the first 
four-state agreement including Indiana, 
[linois, Ohio, and western Pennsyl- 
yania, this territory contributed 38.0 
yer cent of the country’s output of 
bituminous coal. In 1898 the propor- 
tion was 32.0 per cent; in 1921 it was 
$7.5 per cent. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the Central Competitive 
Field today produces practically the 
ame percentage of the output as in the 
year of the first agreement and a some- 
what higher percentage than in 1898, 
when the present system of negotiation 
was established. 

It is true that coals from the Pitts- 
burgh and Qhio districts no longer 
compete actively and constantly in the 
Chicago market with those of Illinois 
and Indiana, as they used to, but it is 
also true that the four states continue 
tocompete for the trade of the North- 
west—Ohio and Pennsylvania by ship- 
ping up the Lakes to the docks of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior, Illinois 
ad Indiana by shipping all-rail 
through the Chicago gateway. 

The complaint is frequently made 
that the needs of particular districts 
are overlooked in the deliberations of 
the interstate conference, and it is 
urged, therefore, that the operators in 
these districts make local- agreements 
with their own men. This suggestion 
overlooks the experience of the indus- 
try during the days before the present 
system of collective bargaining was 
installed. It was then clearly demon- 
strated that district bargaining, even 
between local groups of operators and 
their employes, could not hold up under 
competitive pressure from other groups 
and other fields. It was not merely 
relief from individual bargaining that 
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was sought by the conferees in 1898, 
but greater stability than eould be 
expected from district bargains alone. 
The needs of the industry are, first, 
some device by which changes in a 
basic level of rates, whether up or down, 
may be agreed upon to affect all terri- 
tory covered by the bargain, and second, 
machinery for adjusting differentials 
with respect to the basic rate, when 
once the changes in the basic rate 
have been adopted. The Central 
Competitive Field is a step, but only a 
halfway step, in the direction of ad- 
justing the basic level in rates. Its 
weakness lies in being not too large but 
too small. The bargain made is not 
yet binding upon a large enough pro- 
portion of the tonnage to insure that 
the agreement, once made, can be 
kept. For the execution of the agree- 
ment depends upon the attitude of the 
non-union shippers and upon the 
exercise of their power to raise and 
lower rates to meet the conditions of 
the market. By the exercise of this 
power they can, during a period of de- 
pression, break any wage agreement 
upon which the union operators and 
union man may conceivably agree. 

It is suggested that the English plan 
of settlement adopted after the strike 
of 1921 in that country substitutes 
district for national agreements. But 
this is only partly true. The plan of 
settlement is a national plan in which 
all interests join on equal terms. There 
is indeed periodic adjustment of the 
wage rate district by district, with 
respect to the ability of the employers 
to pay. There can be no reduction in 
rate, however, without first a dem- 
onstration of reduction in the opera- 
tor’s profit, and this means that the 
process of cutting wage rates is auto- 
matically checked by the necessity of 
first cutting profits. The present 
arrangements in the United States 
leave the non-union operator free to’ 
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reduce rates because he thinks that he 
would otherwise have to reduce profits. 
This is a very different thing from the 
English arrangement, under which the 
operators of a district must first sustain 
a loss of profit before having a case for 
reduction in wages. 


OuTLOOK FOR THE RENEWAL OF THE 


AGREEMENT 
_ Analysis of competitive tendencies 
in the present market shows that some 
of the factors which made it difficult to 
negotiate the last agreement are operat- 
ing today. The present situation is 
much less acute than that existing in 
the fall of 1921, but the trend is in 
the same direction. It is marked by 
dullness of the market, declining price, 
a tendency for diversion of business to 
non-union fields, part-time employ- 
ment, closing of mines, financial distress 
among union operators, and a growing 
tendency to seek relief from the scale, 
which is leading, however, to resistance 
from the union to any sort of reduction. 
Trade reports from eastern Kentucky 
indicate that non-union operators there 
are already beginning to exercise their 
privilege of cutting rates in order to 
get business. From other fields, how- 
ever, comes the news that no cuts will 
be made. The operators of the Hazard 
field of eastern Kentucky are reported 
to have passed a resolution opposing 
wage cuts. The smokeless operators of 
West Virginia have also put themselves 
on record as opposed to wage reduction. 
A reduction by one large company in 
the Logan field, it is reported, was later 
withdrawn. These are indeed whole- 
some and helpful signs, and if they 
indicate a permanent change in policy 
in the non-union fields they may 
greatly improve the situation. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether the 
competitive tendencies among non- 
union shippers themselves may break 
down any such common understanding. 
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One thing appears sure. If wage cyt. 
ting proceeds far, the same difficulty 
that interfered with the negotiation of 
a wage agreement in 1922 will he 
present again. This agreement expires 
March 31, 1924. 


CONCLUSION 
What is the lesson to be learned from 
this 30-year history of the industry? 
The moral will be drawn differently by 
different interests. The advocate of 
complete unionization will see in these 
destructive competitive forces the com- 


plete justification for his program of 
organizing the non-union fields. With 
equal confidence, the non-union opera- 
tor will read in them the service he has 
rendered to the country in preventing 
a complete holdup of the fuel supply. 
“Organize the industry and you will 
stabilize it,” say the miners. “Protect 
us, and we will protect the public,” say 
the non-union operators. The con- 
troversy, I suppose, will have to be 
settled by the people in the states and 
counties directly concerned. The 
Federal Government has hitherto con- 
ceived that it had no jurisdiction or 
responsibility except when armed vio- 
lence exceeded the power of the state to 
quell it. 

Into the merits of this controversy 
this paper does not attempt to go. It 
ends as it began with an analysis of the 
competitive forces. How to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of union, opera- 
tors, and the public is indeed a difficult 
matter. 

It is clear, however, that the present 
divided condition of the industry 
makes it fundamentally unstable. The 
combination of overdevelopment, high 
union wage rates, rigid two-year agree- 
ments, and the non-union operators 
ability to cut rates, tends to produce 4 
definite cycle of events of which the 
periodic strike is one phase. We may 
almost set it down as a part of the cost 
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of this way of getting the question of 
rates settled, that there will be a 
return of strikes, and at intervals very 
big strikes. To many, a permanent 
jivision into armed camps may seem 
erable to intrusting the United 
Mine Workers with the entire control of 
the fuel supply of North America. A 
ingle union controlling nearly half of 
the world’s output of its most essential 
commodity would be the strongest in 
the world. 

Upon this fundamental difference in 
policy and clash of interest between 
wion and non-union fields most pro- 

for constructive improvement 
within the industry break down. The 
dash is so strong as to threaten to make 
it impossible to have even a national 
association of bituminous operators. 
Itwas recognized at the outset that the 
National Coal Association could not 
represent the industry as a whole and 
deal with labor matters, but differences 


of labor policy have cropped out so 
often that one after another important 
union district has withdrawn, and the 
association today is far from represent- 
ing the entire industry. 

In like manner proposals for joint 
action by operators and men to over- 
come intermittent employment, a fac- 
tor of great importance in the unrest of 
the miners, break down upon this rock 
of division in labor policy. The union 
shippers cannot afford to assume obli- 
gations like unemployment insurance, 
for example, which do not rest upon 
all shippers. 

May I repeat that this analysis deals 
only with market tendencies and omits 
those extremely important factors of 
human desires and passions and the 
purposes and personality of leaders, 
which may be far more significant in 
explaining the labor relations of the 
industry. These other factors will be 
considered the other 
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The Conclusions and Recommendations of the U. §. 
Coal Commission As to Labor Relations in 


Bituminous Coal Mining “a 


By Josepn H. WI1uITs, 


_ Professor of Industry, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; formerly of Staff of the 
U. S. Coal Commission 


INCE the labor relations in the 
\J anthracite industry are discussed 
elsewhere,' this paper considers the 
labor relations of the bituminous in- 
dustry, even though many parts of the 
paper might apply equally to anthra- 
cite. The Commission’s study of labor 
relations consisted mainly of an inquiry 
into the day-to-day relations between 
operators and miners, the factors that 
more immediately affect those rela- 
tions, and the procedure that governs 
them. It is, in addition, a study of 
some of the larger issues between em- 
ployer and employe that come up in 
connection with the renewing of agree- 
ments and give rise to the danger of a 
national strike. To present the whole 
of that study would require much more 
time than is available for this paper. 
I shall, therefore, have to limit myself 
to general statements concerning the 
conclusions and recommendations from 
that study. 

In this report the Commission 
pointed out that the country was de- 
pendent upon continuous production 
of bituminous coal; but that, notwith- 
standing the urgency of a dependable 
coal supply, the past few years have 
witnessed interruptions in that supply 
that have seriously dislocated the 
process of our national life. It further 
indicated that, in its judgment, the 
frequently recurring menace of a coal 
strike creates a condition that the 
public considers intolerable. It finds 
no reason to believe that the public’s 
See sections I and 


goal of a dependable supply of coal at 
reasonable price is inconsistent with 
reasonable conditions of life and citizen. 
ship for the miners or with a reasonable 
return on judicious investments for 
operators. It insists that the enormous 
public interest in the need for coal be 
adequately safeguarded. It calls upon 
the operators and the union to set their 
house in order as a price of continuing 
the custody of those public interests 
with which they are now entrusted. 
The study was a plea for operators and 
union Officials to show that quality of 
statesmanship, individually and cél- 
lectively, is essential to a frank meeting 
of the fundamental problems of the 
industry under a system of private 
operation. Most of the study con- 
sisted of suggestions made freely with 
the hope that they might stimulate 
both sides to such a thorough and open- 
minded study and such a taking aec- 
count of stock as would enable them, 
without sacrificing their own legitimate 
interests, jointly and separately to 
measure up to public requirements, 
thus making it unnecessary for the 
public to resort to such a drastic over- 
turning of policy as would be involved 
in a system of public administration. 
Mr. Tryon’s paper? gives some idea 
of the inadequacy of simple general 
statements to describe situations iD 
bituminous coal mining when such 4 
variety of natural and economic con- 
ditions hold. Equally varied are the 
conditions in labor relations,—ranging 
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on the one hand from the autocratic 
abuse of power by certain union 
oficials as in Kansas and at Herrin to 
the autocratic abuse by certain non- 
ynion operators as in West Virginia on 
the other. The problems of non-union 
Alabama and union Illinois can hardly 
be described in the same terms, and 
there are all kinds of individuals on 
either side. One feature of the rela- 
tions of operators and miners in the 
bituminous coal industry that may, 
however, be mentioned in general 
terms is the frequency with which these 
relations have been interrupted by 
strikes and suspensions. Reports of 
the Geological Survey show an annual 
loss of man days ranging from 400,000 
to 50,000,000, with loss of 2,000,000 or 
more man days in 16 out of the 34 
years, 1890-1923. In connection with 
these figures, the total number of man 
days worked should be remembered; 
this in 1920 amounted to 141,000,000. 
It should also be remembered that the 
total time lost by strikes in the bitumi- 
nous fields of the country from 1899 to 
1921 was only 9.8 per cent of the idle 
time 


These strikes are of three main 
types, differing from each other in 
character, in effects on subsequent 
relations and on the public. They 
include: (a) strikes to secure a union 
agreement; (b) suspensions that oc- 
curred at the expiration of an agree- 
ment because of failure of the two 
parties to agree on the terms of its 
renewal, and (c) local or petty strikes 
that occurred because of some minor 
grievance, frequently within a period 
during which relations were governed 
by the terms of an agreement, in 
which cases they were in violation of 


the agreement. 

Strikes and the menace of strikes 
constitute a condition for which the 
public is anxiously seeking a remedy. 
But only the uninformed would assume 
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that the remedy is so simple a matter 
as to be merely a question of ordering 
strikes stopped. That would be equiva- 
lent to saying that volcanoes must not 
erupt. The problem is to discover and 
correct the conditions that lead to and 
may even at times justify strikes and to 
find the procedure that has the best 
chance of deciding fairly and peace- 
fully such matters of conflict. 

Any consideration of the labor re- 
lations of today must take account of 
the influence exerted by labor relations 
of the past. In the earlier days of coal 
mining, power was predominantly on 
the side of the operator and abuse of 
that power was the frequent result. 
Over at least two thirds of the coal 
fields this dominance by the operator 
has gradually given way before the 
rising power of the union until the 
original position of the two has fre- 
quently been reversed. The back- 
ground of years of oppression, however, 
even where conditions may now be 
entirely altered, colors the mental at- 
titude of the miner today so that the 
coal operator of today must pay an 
accumulated penalty resulting from 
the short-sighted labor policies of 
operators of the past. 

After an intensive survey of the 
actual functioning of the relations in 
the industry, both the day-to-day re- 
lations and the relations at the times of 
negotiation of new agreements, the 
Commission issued the results of its 
study which culminated in specific 
recommendations. As previously in- 
dicated, these recommendations were 
founded on the belief that better 
service to the public would ensue if the 
leaders on both sides of the industry 
could be led to face and solve the 
problems of labor relations in a states- 
manlike manner, rather than if the 
state were to inject itself as a continu- 
ous and active participant in the daily 
labor relations of coal mining as it has 
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in the railroad industry. A system of 
government in the industry is sorely - 
needed; but there is more hope for 
success of the system if it be primarily 
industrial rather than political in 
nature. The relation between em- 
ployer and employe,—or between op- 
erator and union,—is in its very 
nature a continuing relation. For its 
efficiency and success it is dependent 
on coéperation between the two parties 
to the relation, just as is the domestic 
relation between husband and wife. 
Persons or groups bearing such a re- 
lation to each other do not work well 
together if they have to depend con- 
tinuously on the instruments of the 
law to adjust their difficulties for them. 
Such a pass may be reached,—may 
have already been reached in this 
industry, where there is no other 
course open. But unless we are ready 
to admit that the hope for the attain- 
ment of such better relations under 
private leadership is gone, the policy 
of the encouragement of and appeal to 
the constructive elements among the 
operators and within the union sup- 
ported by certain minimum assistance 
on the part of the public, would seem 
to offer the less spectacular but more 
constructive way out. 

And, in its study the Commission 
found enough of such constructive 
elements to warrant the recommenda- 
tion of such a policy. In accordance 
with this policy and in order to stimu- 
late open-minded discussion and to 
encourage action, the Commission 
made specific suggestions of policy to 
the operators and to the union. Suffi- 
cient time even to enumerate these 
suggestions is lacking; they can be 
presented only in summary form under 
seven. main headings, as follows: 

1. Provocative Publicity. 

2. Operator Management of Labor 

Relations in Individual Mines. 

3. More Effective Collective Man- 
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agement of Relations 
Operators. 

4. The Administration of Relations 
by the Union. 

5. Problem of Non-Union Fields, 

6. Joint Adjustment Machinery, Ip. 
cluding the Making of Agree. 
ments. 

7. The National Strike and the 
Government Relation to Labor 
Relations. 


I shall comment briefly upon each 
of these groups of recommendations in 
turn. 


(1) Provocative Pusuiciry 


The Commission recommended that 
each side place some check upon 
provocative and truculent publicity 
which tends to undermine good rela- 
tions. 

At the outset of its discussion of 
Labor Relations in the Bituminous 
Industry, the Commission pointed out 
the malign influence of unduly partisan 
propaganda, and commented upon the 
gulf that often separates the publicly 
expressed mind from the actual mind 
of the industry or of the union. Con- 
crete incidents, true though they may 
be, but rarely typical, are made the 
subject of press articles and affidavits 
and hurled back and forth “ad nav- 
seam” to show the snowy whiteness of 
“our” side and the black depravity of 
“yours.” Little of this propaganda is 
helpful or constructive and little of it 
is relevant to the main issue of securing 
wholesome and efficient industrial re- 
lations in either the union or the non- 
union branches of the industry. It is 
true that this official propaganda con- 
tains many facts and many elements of 
truth. But they make that which is 
true of a part appear to be true of the 
whole. To imply that these incidents 
are true of the whole industry or any- 
thing like the whole industry, creates 
an impression that is distinctly mis- 
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( 
8 by lading. Many of these official “pub- 
licity” statements remind one of the 
‘ions old statement—‘ There are three sides 
toevery question,—your side, my side, 
. and the right side.” 
, In- For a time militant publicity may 
gree. deceive the public and cause people to 
jine up on one side or the other on the 
the basis of partisan prejudice and without 
abor understanding of the issues involved. 
In the end, however, results of this 
each kind largely neutralize each other and 
sin the thoughtful public becomes dis- 
gusted with both sides. When, to 
such disgust, is added the hardship of 
an interrupted fuel supply or a supply 
that secured at burdensome cost, the setting 
pon is right for drastic action without too 
city fine a regard for either the operators or 
ela- the union. This is the end towards 
which destructive propaganda on both 
1 of sides has been leading. Misleading 
10us statements tend to undermine good 
out relations where they exist and in time 
isan may destroy the possibility of such 
the relations. Unless each side will volun- 
icly tarily place some check upon this sort 
vind of activity there must be reduced hope 
‘on- of such progress within the industry as 
nay | will forestall drastic public action. 
the Neither the operators nor the union 
vits can win the public solely by abusing 
au- the other side. 
s of The fact that publicity even about a 
y of highly contentious situation can be 
a is couched in language that commends 
f it its message to public consideration is 
‘ing shown by the dignified and courteous 
re- tone in which both anthracite opera- 
on- tors and the union gave their response 
tis | toGovernor Pinchot’s proposals for 
on- avoiding the anthracite strike. (State- 
3s of ments carried in the press of August, 
1 is 1923.) 
the Suitable publicity is a proper agency 
nts | of organization. Both operators and 
ny- | Ution should present their case to the 
tes | public. In doing so they have an op- 
1is- y to render a real service, by 


acquainting persons outside the in- 
dustry with some of the problems the 
groups within the industry are facing, 
and by interpreting, as no one else can, 
the hopes and aspirations of the people 
in the industry. Publicity carried on 
with this aim would not only inform 
the public of the facts but it might 
make for a broader tolerance of 
divergent views. 

The Commission placed its recom- 
mendation concerning provocative 
publicity first and, by that fact, seems 
to have implied that some limitation 
upon provocative and truculent pub- 
licity was an essential preliminary to 
the development of good relations 
within the industry. 


(2) OpeRATOR MANAGEMENT OF LABOR 
RELATIONS IN INDIVIDUAL MINES 


Next to this recommendation, I 
would place the group of recommenda- 
tions that had to do with the operator 
management of labor relations within 
the individual mines. The public is 
better acquainted and is more directly 
affected by the dramatic national 
strike; but, in any constructive pro- 
gram, we must frankly recognize that 
the starting point of all labor relations 
in the industry is at the individual 
mine. Therefore, the nature of the 
operator management of labor relations 
at the mine is of primary importance 
in determining whether the agreement 
between the two parties shall function 
smoothly, and whether the path of 
labor relations, as a whole, is to be 
rough or smooth. The connection 
between local mine management and 
the precipitation or avoidance of the 
national strike may be indirect, but it 
is very real. The national strike may 
be in part the explosion resulting from 
the accumulation of petty irritations 
and a down-grading of the day-to-day 
relations at the individual mine. These 
daily irritations do not directly create 
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the national strike, but their presence 
or absence may be responsible for 
states of mind that determine whether 
there is to be a strike or not. Com- 
pared to other industries the coal in- 
dustry has been remarkably slow to 
develop constructive policies, except 
as they have been forced upon it by 
the actual or potential presence of the 
union. No sound structure of labor 
relations may be developed unless the 
base is sound. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mended more serious concentration by 
individual companies upon the real 
psychology of men at work, especially 
noting the examples of the many 
companies which have established good 
relations. More specifically it com- 
mended to the industry that policy 
which has been demonstrated to be 
sound in coal, and in other industries 
as well,—the policy in each company 
of centralized responsibility for labor 
relations. 

The Commission called attention to 
the importance of superintendents, 
foremen, and assistant foremen, since 
these officials have greatest initial in- 
fluence on the management side in 
making labor relations coéperative or 
militant in nature, since they are 
closest to the men and actually handle 
the grievances that arise. Unques- 
tionably the superintendents, foremen, 
and assistant foremen determine the 
extent of freedom from the petty irrita- 
tions that compose the larger problems 
of labor adjustment. The good rela- 
tions that held where a “boss” was of 
the right type were marked. On the 
other hand, the effect of daily work 
under a hostile and unfair foreman 
could hardly be overestimated. It 
would be entirely unfair to say that the 
foreman is solely responsible for the 
type of mine committee selected, but 
certainly a bad foreman tends to result, 
in time, in the election of a bad mine 
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committee. Work in a mine, even 
under union conditions, offers a fore. 
man a large opportunity to discriminate 
among workers if he so desires. To the 
men, the foreman is the company, 
The Commission, therefore, recom. 
mended more attention to the training 
of superintendents, foremen, and as. 
sistant foremen in problems of manage. 
ment, especially in dealing with labor 
under a union agreement. 

In this same connection, the Com- 
mission stressed the importance of 
good operating management so that 
adequate service, including cars, sup- 
plies, etc., to the miners at work at the 
face will be maintained, and delays 
which limit the earnings of piece or 
tonnage workers may be avoided. 

The fact that half-information on 
topics of mutual concern ranks high 
among the factors that tend to mar 
relations, led the Commission to ree- 
ommend the general policy of publicity 
of facts within the individual mines. 
The list of specific suggestions made 
in this general group might be further 
extended, but these will serve to il- 
lustrate the type of recommendation 
made. 


(3) More Errective 
MANAGEMENT OF LAaBor RELATIONS 
BY OPERATORS 


Outside of the non-union fields the 
miners are more effectively united by 
organization than are the operators. 
Differences of policy and differences of 
a political nature, of course, arise 
within the union but, after a given 
policy is agreed upon, the union more 
often secures effective solidarity im 
carrying it through. There is no na- 
tional organization of operators for the 
discussion and development of general 
labor policy covering relations with 
the union. The scale committee of the 
Central Competitive Field acts at times 
of negotiation in a way to produce 
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unless on both sides it is backed by an 
organization with enough force, unity 
and ability to command respect. The 
union has acted on this theory and has 
created an organization over two 
thirds of the soft coal area which seeks 
to prevent the abuse of power by 
operators. The obstacles to consistent 
joint action among operators are 
enormous, but effective organization 
directed towards unity of policy, and 
dignified and reasonable insistence that 
operators and union alike adhere to the 
agreement, is essential to satisfactory 
dealings with a well-organized union. 
Apparently the Commission felt that 
the best hope of meeting some of the 
fundamental evils of the industry and 
of curbing abuse of power by the union 
was in more effective collective organi- 
zation by operators, rather than in 
laws or labor boards, and hence called 


results of national effect, but it repre- 
gnts only one section and is a tem- 
ary rather than a permanent or- 
ization. Even the local associa- 
tions, of which there are many, usually 
do not cover the whole of a United 
Mine Worker District, so that unity 
of action within the district even is 
not secured by operators as it is by 
The result of this situation is that 
operators are apt to fail to attain a 
consistent policy either within the 
districts or nationally in their dealings 
with the union. In the districts where 
the agreements between the operators 
and the union are actually adminis- 
tered, this lack of consistency of policy 
results in a disorganization of relations 
under the agreement. This disorgani- 
ation comes about because certain 
operators adopt a “peace at any price” 
policy and, under pressure from the 
wion, barter away rights specifically 
reserved to operators under the agree- 
ment, until all operators are practically 
compelled to make the same concession. 
Or, the opposite tendency prevails. 
And a hard-boiled operator plays sharp 
tricks and breaks the agreement,—a 
plicy which destroys confidence, en- 
courages retaliatory acts and brings a 
lss responsible leadership to the top 
inthe union. In other words, if ex- 
treme policies in either direction are 
nt controlled, the position of those op- 
erators who honestly seek to maintain 
the agreement is made more difficult. 
The absence of a continuing national 
organization of operators devoted to a 
consideration of the common problems 
of labor relations, precludes a states- 
manlike attack upon such fundamental 
problems of the whole industry as un- 


attention to the fact that the operators are 
not so effectively organized in the union 
districts as the miners and that both as a 
defensive and as a codperative measure 
there should be effective district and na- 
tional organization and a national labor 
policy among union operators. Such an 
organization should bring to the surface 
the large amount of sound and constructive 
thinking that is being done among opera- 
tors concerning the labor problems in the 
union fields; it should strengthen and stimu- 
late the work of the various labor com- 
missioners. It should create the office of 
national labor commissioner to function 
as do the labor commissioners in the dis- 
tricts but on national problems. In this 
connection, attention is called to the great 
importance, during the process of negotiat- 
ing a new agreement of having negotiators 
of the right type,—men who know the 
union and the industry, who know when 
to be aggressive and when not to be, 
masters of sound strategy and wise tactics, 


employment, wage differentials, etc. 

ver, while good faith is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of relations 
mder an agreement,—in practice good 
ith alone will not stand the strain 


and, finally, men whose straightforwardness 
the union trusts. 


Many of the local operators’ associa- 


tions have striven for a unified, con- 
sistent policy in the administration of 
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the agreement by the appointment of 
an official known as the labor com- 
missioner, who represents the operators 
of the association in labor matters. 
The Commission indicated its belief 
that such an effort towards consistent 
labor policy was a step in the right 
direction in the following words: 


We find that one of the most construc- 
tive steps that has been taken collectively 
by the bituminous operators has been the 
almost universal establishment of the office 
of “Labor Commissioner.” Only the bigh- 
est grade men can adequately discharge the 
functions and get the full possibilities out 
of this office. 


The Commission made three specific 
suggestions of important pieces of 
work that should be undertaken by 
operators and union collectively and 
which cannot be effectively undertaken 
so long as no national organization of 
union operators to discuss labor rela- 
tions exists. These suggestions were 
made in these words: 


(a) We recommend that the operators 
and the union undertake both separately 
and jointly the study of means of meeting 
the fundamental problem of unemployment 
through the stabilization of the industry, 
as a service to their own interests and as an 
evidence to the public of serious intention 
on their part to meet their own problems 
in a statesmanlike way under private ad- 
ministration. 

(b) We recommend the establishment 
in each district and nationally of joint com- 
missions of operators and miners, with the 
aid of competent men to make thorough 
studies of principal jobs and of the existing 
rate differentials. It is important to de- 
velop an adequate basis for the needed 
revision of the rate structure, at present 
marked by many inequalities between sec- 
tions, between mines, and between jobs in 
the same mine. 

(c) We recommend serious study by 
both sides, jointly and separately, of the 
problem of undue limitation of output and 
of the causes which lead to it. 
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(4) Tue ADMINISTRATION oF 
RELATIONS BY THE 


In the early conditions that pre. 
vailed in the mining camps of this 
country some external pressure ap- 
proaching a monopoly character was 
necessary if the living conditions of the 
miner were to be brought to a decent 
standard. The United Mine Workers 
has been that external force. It has 
enormously improved the miner’s lot, 
The union has won its struggle to be- 
come great and powerful. It is facing 
a critical transition period. The chal- 
lenge confronting it now is whether it 
can use great power in a responsible 
way to serve social ends. 

All that has been said of the evil 
effects of bad management or of the 
constructive good which can be ac- 
complished by good management on 
the operator’s side can be applied with 
almost equal force to the union’s man- 
agement of its share in relations. When 
the growth of the union and the eco- 
nomic cycle swing the union into 
power, then its tactics and its practices 
become of especially vital importance. 
Over the past thirty years the greater 
importance of management tactics has 
been overwhelming; but a closer parity 
of influence has been established in the 
last seven years, and the future may 
show as many periods of labor domi- 
nance as of dominance of the employer. 
A reconstruction of union policy from 
a purely militant to a more construc- 
tive basis is just as necessary for the 
continued vitality of the union as has 
been the reconstruction of operator 
policy with the coming of the union. 
The United Mine Workers in the 
future will be judged not merely on its 
ability to protect the interest of the 
miners alone but also on its ability to 
see that self-interest lies also in sale 
guarding the interest of the 


ublic as 
well. 
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The law of diminishing returns must 
increasingly operate if dependence is 
oly on a policy of sheer force and 
nilitance. A powerful union with a 
large income, and one which makes 
business agreements with employers 
assumes responsibility to see that 
agreements are enforced by its mem- 
bers and the activities of irresponsible 
wions and union officials curbed, along 
with its authority to make agreements. 

This applies especially to the union’s 

am for the unionization of the 
non-union fields. Not merely must 
it avoid all destructive labor policies 
with such organization, but it must 
also recognize that the contest to 
organize the non-union fields will be 
yon quite as much by the union’s per- 
formance in the union fields, as by its 
organizer’s activities in the non-union. 

Some such ideas as these seem to 
have been in the Commission’s mind 
when it adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 


(a) We believe that the union is facing 
critical transition period. It has gone 
through and won the struggle to become 
pwerful. The challenge confronting it 
now is whether it can use great power in a 
sponsible way to serve social ends. 

(b) We particularly regret that the union 
has given so little serious consideration to 
the ways of meeting the fundamental 
problem of the coal industry,—the problem 
of irregularity of production and employ- 
ment,—which concerns its members more 
deeply than any other problem observed, 
and on which they keenly desire that some- 
thing be done. A definite effort to devise 
ajoint system of unemployment compen- 
stion or insurance which shall offer con- 
siderable incentive towards steadiness of 
operation, as well as relief during payless 
days, will be of vital interest to the citizens 
of the industry. 

(ce) We believe that the union will need 
to depend more on facts and less on force if 
‘tis, in the future, to advance the interests 
fits members as successfully as it has in 
the past. We therefore suggest the im- 
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portance within the union of continuous 
facilities for research which will’collect and 
interpret facts and aid and enlighten union 
policy. 

It furthermore plainly indicated that 
the distance between the higher officers 
and the local unions was great com- 
pared to other unions and that the 
resulting absence of close contact pre- 
cluded the effective discharge of in- 
valuable educational service by the 
union and maintenance of agreement- 
observing control over local unions. 
It, therefore, specifically recommended: 

Much closer contact and greater educa- 
tional service from the district and national 
officers of the union to the local officers and 
men. 

Reference has also been made to the 
proposals of joint and separate studies 
of jobs, wage rates and differentials, 
unemployment and limitation of out- 


put. Concerning the check-off, the 
Commission reached the following 
conclusion: 


We recognize the irritating effect of the 
check-off to the operator, especially in the 
collection of special fines and assessments. 
And we recognize its injurious effects upon 
the union in divorcing the problem of in- 
come from the winning of membership, and 
in the resulting lack of closeness of contact 
and of educational service and control by 
the higher officers to the lower officers, and 
to the rank and file members of the union. 
We believe that the unsettling effects of 
casting out this practice, however, might 
more than overbalance the gains. It may 
well be that the use of the check-off for the 
collection of fines and special assessments 
(except in the case of fines for violation of 
the agreement) should be discontinued. 
But we do not feel that the check-off is 
vital enough ever to justify a suspension of 
operations, whether the union is seeking to 
extend its use or the operators seeking to 
throw it out. 


(5) Tue OF THE 
Non-Union Frevps 


One of the most difficult problems of 
labor relations concerns the problem 
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of the non-union fields in many of 
which, especially in times of depression, 
rates of pay and other standards lower 
than those of the union fields prevail 
and where forcible measures are used 
both by the union which advocates 
unionization and by operators who 
oppose it. The Commission, while 
fully recognizing the accomplishment 
of the union in elevating standards for 
the miners even in the non-union fields, 
has expressed itself in the following 
general terms: 

The point of departure for this report is 
service to the public under conditions fair 
alike to employer and employe. If it were 
clear that this end could best be advanced 
by the complete unionization of all the 
mines we believe the public would favor it 
and we would not hesitate to recommend 
it. If de-unionization gave promise of 
best accomplishing the goal, we would be 
ready to recommend that. But we do not 
find convincing evidence that the followers 
of either complete unionization or complete 
de-unionization have demonstrated su th 
desire and capacity to heed the public’s 
goal as to warrant our recommending that 
the public’s weight be thrown back of 
either policy. 

Specifically the Commission took 
the position that the individual miners 
in the non-union fields should be al- 
lowed a free-will choice in determining 
whether they were to be unionized or 
not and expressed that policy in the 
following recommendations: 


We recommend the recognition of the 
right by the union to encourage non-union 
workers to join the union by the example of 
service to its members in the union field, by 
showing where the advances in the union 
field have helped the non-union workers 
and by peaceful and honest persuasion of 
every sort. 

We recommend the recognition of the 
similar right of the non-union operator, by 
good works and honest persuasion without 
force, to maintain a non-union status. 

We condemn violence, thuggery and gun 
work, violation of the law and disturbance 
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of the peace, whether practiced by the union 
to enforce complete unionization, or by the 
operators to prevent it. 

We recommend that such destructiye 
labor policies as the use of spies, the use of 
deputy sheriffs as paid company guards, 
house leases which prevent free access and 
exit, and individual contracts which are not 
free-will contracts, be abolished. 

Such recommendations cannot be 
enforced by any Federal power; their 
enforcement must depend on the state 
and local government. 

In order still further to aid the 
miners in the non-union communities 
in making a choice based on facts, the 
Commission recommended “continv- 
ous compulsory collection and pub- 
licity of rates and rate changes in the 
non-union fields by the general Gov- 
ernment.”” Rates in the union fields 
are already public. 

Appreciating that the absence of the 
union opens the way to certain abuses 
in management the Commission ree- 
ommended: 

(a) That adequate checks to insure 
against capriciousness and unreasonable- 
ness be placed on the exercise of the right to 
discharge. 

(b) The universal establishment in the 
non-union fields of a checkweighman se- 
lected and paid by the men as a means of 
insuring confidence in weights. 

(c) That the form of wage payment 
known as “Subcontracting” be discon- 
tinued. It is held by most of the coal in- 
dustry and by nearly all other industries 
out of date and inherently subject to abuse. 

(d) That the leasing of convict labor to 
operators, such as is now the practice in 
Alabama and a few other non-union areas, 
be condemned as demoralizing to the 
industry and degrading to the convict. 

(e) That the discounting “scrip” be 
made illegal. 

(6) ApsustmeENT MACHINERY, 
INCLUDING THE MAKING OF 
AGREEMENTS 


Most of the agreements in the 
various districts contain provision that 
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disputes arising during the life of an 

nt shall be settled, if possible, 
through the joint conciliation board of 
the district, or, failing that, by some 
arbitrator such as an Umpire. Some 
districts do not contain such machinery 
for peaceful adjustment of disputes and 
delays in settlement and illegal local 
trikes tend to be encouraged. In 
consequence of these facts, the Com- 
mission recommended : 

(a) A continuing Umpire in each district 
ss indispensable to the growth of good re- 
lations, since such an agency tends toward 
the establishment of orderly processes of 
law in the industry, facilitates the necessary 
bargaining that goes on from day to day, is 
an educational force for both operators and 


union and is a foundation for progress upon 
which the industry can build with confi- 


dence. 
It furthermore recommended: _ 


(b) That each agreement in the union 
fields contain provision that disputed cases 
of discharge shall be settled promptly 
through conciliation or arbitration. 


One wonders why this should be 
limited to discharge cases arising under 
the agreement. 

As a part of the joint machinery of 
relations may be considered the process 
of making the new agreement. While 
time does not allow here a description 
of that process, it may be said that the 
wion first negotiates its agreement 
with the Central Competitive Field 
(linois, Indiana, Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania) and will negotiate with 
no other fields until this agreement is 
made. The Central Competitive Field 
agreement having been made, the 
other district agreements follow it in 
essential matters more or less auto- 
matically. Many criticisms of this 
system exist; of these, the criticism 
that it does not allow adequate flexi- 
bility to meet necessary local condi- 
tions as of competition, or in cases of 
tational strike where the local union 
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and the local operators’ association are 
restrained from agreeing when they 
are willing and ready to agree; and the 
criticism by outlying operators that 
their agreement is substantially made 
for them in conferences in which they 
are unrepresented are the most im- 
portant. Without discussing these 
reasons the policy of the Commission 
may be quoted: 


We recognize that the establishment of a 
policy of complete district autonomy in the 
negotiation of new agreements, as advo- 
cated by some operators, would result in 
great turmoil and a renewal of the fierce 
competition between districts that must 
inevitably lower standards. We suggest, 
however, that many operators in the out- 
lying fields have a real grievance when they 
say that essential elements of their agree- 
ments are made for them in conferences in 
which they are not represented. We sug- 
gest that the two parties should work out 
a system of national negotiation with 
district agreements, which will avoid 
standard-cutting wars between districts 
and secure adequate flexibility to meet 


necessary district conditions. 


a2 


(7) Tue NATIONAL STRIKE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT'S RELATION TO 
Lasor RELATIONS 


As has already been said, the Com- 
mission did not in its recommendations 
look with hope towards the manage- 
ment of labor relations by any govern- 
ment bureau or government labor 
board or by congressional enactment. 
That the Government has no share in 
the development of labor relations that 
will better serve the public interest is 
not, however, to inferred; the 
functions assigned to the Government 
were the functions of (a) continuous 
investigation and publicity so that all 
facts may be known and relations shall 
go forward in the light of public 
knowledge; (b) the function of research 
and study into such fundamental 
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problems of the industry as unemploy- 
ment and rate differentials and (c) the 
function of mediation. 

The discussion of these functions in 
the Commission’s report centers chiefly 
around the discussion of the national 
strike. This the Commission discusses 
in the following words: 


We do not advocate nationalization as a 
means of meeting the national strike or 
other parts of the problem of labor relations. 

We recommend against compulsory arbi- 
tration as a means of preventing a national 
strike, because we do not believe in dis- 
cretion-made law in either the industrial or 
political fields, and because there is no way 
to enforce a compulsory award which does 
not involve enforced operation or enforced 
labor. 

We believe that incorporation of the 
unions would not have the effect of binding 
the union to its contracts, and making it 
responsible, often predicted for it. Con- 
tracts can now be made if both parties 
wish, with effective binding power, but 
ordinarily neither side desires that wage 
contracts shall be specific enough to be 
legally binding through judicial enforce- 
ment. The flexibility of various state incor- 
poration laws makes it unlikely that in- 
corporated unions would differ practically 
from unincorporated. Finally the Coro- 
nado case not only decides that a union 
is a legal entity for the purpose of re- 
sponsibility for torts, but also holds that 
a union voting a strike renders itself 
responsible for acts growing out of the 
strike just as a corporation would be re- 
sponsible for the acts of its officers and that 
the union funds can be reached directly 
through a suit for damages, just as the 
property of a corporation can be. 

Half information on topics of mutual 
concern ranks high among the factors that 
tend to mar relations. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend a policy of publicity of facts,— 
both within the individual mine and na- 
tionally,—which would include accounting 
reports by operators as recommended for 
in the Commission’s anthracite report and 
similar reports concerning union finances. 

We recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide for the continuing codperative study 


of and action against the problem of yp. 
employment as one of its first responsibil. 
ties. This would involve studies and 
activities in the fields of labor relations 
technical aspects of production, and the 
marketing and storage of the product. 

We recommend continuing codperatiye 
study by the general Government of the 
principal jobs and of the existing rate 
differentials. It is important to develop 
an adequate basis for the needed revision of 
the rate structure at present marked by 
many inequalities between se ctions, between 
mines, and between jobs in the same 
mine. 

We recommend continuous investigation 
and publicity by the Federal Government 
of the basic facts upon which industrial re. 
lations depend. Such continuous investi- 
gation should not be principally critical, in 
the sense of being chiefly concerned with 
noting cases of bad practice, but rather 
with making known cases of the opposite 
sort. This should bring about such a 
continuous interchange of information as to 
stimulate a greater sense of public respon- 
sibility and better practices by the union 
and the operators. 

We recommend special compulsory in- 
vestigation when the prospect of failure to 
renew an agreement is imminent, so that 
the public may have a chance to be heard 
before conflicts arise. Specifically, we 
recommend an inquiry under the authority 
of the President of the United States. To 
this end, it is suggested that all agreements 
should contain a clause that will provide 
for automatic renewal of all agreements 
except in regard to provisions concerning 
which either party may have given notice 
to the other 90 days in advance of the date 
of termination of the agreement. In case 
of failure to agree, a report, setting forth 
the factors at issue, should be made to the 
President, by each side, not later than 60 
days before the expiration of the agree- 
ment. It is recommended that when such 
a report is made, the President immediately 
inquire into the factors at issue and secure 
a report and award thereon made on oF 
before the date of expiration of the agree- 
ment. The award would or would not be 
made public, as the President would deem 
wise in the particular circumstances. It 
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should be the purpose of such a report to 
focus upon the negotiators the irresistible 
moral pressure implicit in their joint obliga- 
tion to furnish the public with coal. 

We are confident that with a continuous 
orderly process of investigation and report, 
and if advisable with the timely injection 
of a definite representative of the public 
into the situation in case of disagreement, 
it will become very much more difficult for 
either side to adhere in any captious way 
toa contention that will precipitate a tie- 
up of the industry. 

In case a suspension occurs because of 
failure to reach an agreement before the 
expiration of an existing contract, there 
should be no question of the continuance of 
maintenance men at their occupations. 
Both in the interest of the industry and in 
that of the public every contract should 
provide for this contingency. 

* The best approach to a remedy for the 
evils of the general strike will not, in our 
judgment, be found in an immediate resort 
to drastic prohibitory measures. What- 
ever artificial gap may have developed 
between employer and employe, they must 
work together, or there can be no peace and 
no real efficiency. The weight of opinion 
among operators and union officials alike 
is that they themselves desire to fix the 
fundamental terms, upon which the in- 
dustry shall operate. The most thought- 
ful and best advised among them express 
great confidence of their ability to do this 
in an orderly way. From our survey of 
the statesmanship that exists in the in- 
dustry, it is believed that the operators and 
the union are equal to this task, if once 


they recognize the finality of the public 
insistence on continuous operation and 
address themselves single-mindedly to 
bring that object to pass. It will be neces- 
sary, however, for them to find means of 
bringing their best statesmanship to the 
front in connection with the general 
negotiations. They cannot perform this 
indispensable public duty unless they 
emancipate themselves from the atmos- 
phere of militancy that too often charac- 
terizes their proceedings. 

It is believed that the combination of 
continuous investigation and _ publicity 
with the possible resort to mediation at the 
instance of the President of the United 
States, may remove the necessity for more 
drastic emergency measures. The process 
here outlined should have a sobering in- 
fluence that will make strongly for enfore- 
ing responsibility to the public among 
representatives of both the operators and 
the miners. Until measures for holding 
both sides to their responsibilities have been 
exhausted, it will be extremely unwise for 
the public to embark on coercive measures 
of regulation of labor relations. 

While it is believed that the above sug- 
gestions will encourage mutual accommo- 
dation and agreement at the time of the 
renewal of negotiations and will therefore 
lessen the chances of national strikes or 
suspensions, the fundamentally construc- 
tive opportunity lies in the building up of 
the day-to-day relations within the agree- 
ment period. Improvement in industrial 
relations during the life of the agreement 
would very considerably lessen the proba- 
bility of a national strike. 
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Management Leadership in Industrial Relations 


By Wiuttarp E. Horcnkiss 


Chicago Director, Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers 


F course it will be understood that 
I am writing as an individual and 
not in any sense as a representative of 
the Coal Commission. There are some 
points at which I should be inclined to 
go further than the Commission has 
gone in recommending the definite 
encouragement of leadership through 
the aid of public agencies. It seems to 
me that continuous public inquiry and 
publicity are needed to keep abreast 
of conditions in coal mining with which 
the public is concerned. A_ public 
agency so organized that it could carry 
on wise investigation and furnish 
proper publicity at all times, and in 
addition could in emergencies either 
extend its scope to include mediation or 
proclaim the facts upon which other 
mediative agencies would be set in 
motion, would serve a desirable. and 
necessary public purpose. 

I realize that this suggestion may 
seem to look in the direction of more 
government by commission and more 
regulative activity. No one is more 
averse than I to seeing bureaucratic 
activity expand. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be said about the efficiency 
of government regulation of business, 
comparatively little judicious criticism 
has been lodged against those scientific 
agencies of the Government whose 
activities are chiefly informative. It 
is an outstanding fact that such 
divisions of the Government service 
have in general set a high standard 
of business efficiency and good sense. 

The dramatic setting of a contentious 
situation like industrial relations in 
coal mining may perhaps make it 
difficult for a government agency to 
promulgate calm, uncolored informa- 
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tion about it. However, the earmarks 
by which a considered, scientific treat- 
ment of facts is to be distinguished 
from a spectacular or propagandist use 
of them, are recognizable in respect to 
social and human facts substantially 
as easily as in the treatment of other 
data. Nothing is so well calculated to 
get the discussion of a troublesome 
question out of the realm of propa- 
ganda as to give it a setting of orderly, 
scientific scrutiny. Continuous fune- 
tioning of a suitable agency of inquiry 
and publicity would be calculated to 
create the atmosphere and lay the 
foundations for later working out of 
policy in this field. 

It is not to be expected that an 
agency created in a time of stress, 
functioning under pressure as _ the 
United States Coal Commission neces- 
sarily did function, could do more than 
make an approach to a problem of such 
magnitude. The one thing that we 
know about public policy in respect to 
coal is that here is a situation that is 
enormously important to every citizen, 
a situation in which every constructive 
force should have public encourage- 
ment and every destructive one should 
be held in check. How can the public 
apply this moral encouragement and 
restraint unless it is continuously and 
efficiently advised? Fortunately, the 
task of giving such trustworthy infor- 
mation, as well as the task of putting 
it out in a way that will cause it to be 
read, is one which well tested expe- 
rience proves to be possible of attain- 
ment. 

The creation of some such agency 
as is here suggested appears to me the 
minimum of leadership which is to be 
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expected of the Government. What 
definite measures of regulation might 
fow out of such an initial step no one 
could foretell. That will depend to a 
large extent on the influence it proved 
to have in encouraging leadership and 


rks simulating wise individual and collec- 
at- tive action among operators and men. 
ied In emphasizing at the outset what 
use gems to me one of the obvious respon- 
to sibilities of the public—of the Govern- 
lly ment, if you will—in respect to coal 
ier mining, it is not in any sense my 
to thought to make the Government 
me primarily responsible for industrial 
oad relations in coal mining. It is inherent 
ly, ina system of private operation that 
ac responsibility should rest in the first 
ny instance on operators. Mr. Warriner’s 
to address on the anthracite situation! 
he isessentially a plea for leaving respon- 
of sbility with operators, freeing them 
from certain restrictions in discharging 
an itand holding them for results. The 
$8, existence of a strong union somewhat 
he modifies the conditions under which 
= management leadership must function, 
= but in most of the essentials of progress 
ch the presence of the union does not 
- make leadership in management less 
to necessary . 
- In many bituminous operations the 
a, conditions as indicated by Mr. Tryon? 
” are of a sort to discourage leadership. 
y ltis obviously difficult to proceed from 
Id wise and consistent policies to the most 
ie approved practice when operations are 
id intermittent and uncertain. A de- 
id pendable market with opportunity for 


he steady employment usually helps 
mightily in reducing strain. Since de- 
ag ficiency of such opportunity is recog- 
; nized as a major irritant in coal mining, 


leadership among coal operators is not 


of alone a matter of management person- 

alities, but of conditions as well. In 
z suggesting, therefore, certain earmarks 
De ‘See page 53.—Eptror. 
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obtain in the particular mine? 
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of management leadership, I am not 
primarily concerned with questions of 
individual praise or blame. 

Management leadership is too many- 
sided to lend itself readily to exact 
definition; there are, however, a num- 
ber of questions about management the 
answers to which suggest the quality of 
leadership in the business concerned. 
I shall merely refer to some of them. 


1. To what extent does the manage- 
ment accept responsibility for industrial 
relations and definitely plan for the 
discharge of that responsibility? 

2. Does industrial relations occupy a 
major or a minor place in management 
councils? 

3. Does management avail itself of 
adequate technical advice on industrial 
relations and provide for thorough and 
competent study of its industrial relations 
problem? 

4. Is proper attention given to the 
selection and training of the supervisory 
force, from the standpoint of ability in 
handling men under the conditions that 


5. Does management keep itself in 
control of the physical conditions under 
which men work? Is mine management 
efficient? Do the men on the job receive 
from management the service to which 
they are entitled? 

6. Is management consistent within 
itself? Is there teamwork between the 
home office, the mine management and 
the supervisory force? 

7. Are the items of industrial relations 
policy codrdinated into a consistent whole 
and adapted to the conditions of the 
particular company? 

8. Does the policy take account of the 
social forces by which workers are sur- 
rounded and the influences to which they 
are or may be subjected? 

9. Is the pay right? 

10. What are the provisions for con- 
tact of officers of the company with the 
working force? 

11. What are workers told about the 
business? Does it get across or ts it 


discounted as propagandat Do they 
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information regularly or merely in emer- 
gencies? 

12. Does the management lead the pro- 
cession or follow it in the things that make 
for satisfaction of workers? 


MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP IN UNION 
AND Un-UNIoN1zED INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding fact concerning in- 
dustrial relations in coal mining is the 
extent to which the industry has be- 
come unionized. Superficially the task 
of management leadership is quite 
different for the unionized and the un- 
unionized part of the industry. Be- 
neath the surface, however, the dif- 
ference is one of form rather than of 
substance. 

It appears clear and is understand- 
able that the part of the industry not 
ye} unionized would like to prevent 
unionization. If the non-union opera- 
tors and the union operators, for that 
matter, will study the progress of 
unionism in industry generally, they 
will discover that the industries in 
which unions have secured the strong- 
est hold have been largely industries 
in which, before the advent of the 
union, management leadership had not 
reached a high stage of development. 
They will also discover that many of 
the individual plants in these industries 
that have become unionized, and 
sometimes a whole industry, have put 
forth great effort and spent vast sums 
of money without avail trying to 
prevent unionization or trying to oust 
the union after it was in. They will 
also notice, and this is fully as true of 
the coal industry as of other industries, 
that by and large union employers who 
are getting along acceptably with a 
union have been able in some way to 
inject leadership into their union 
situation. 

From experience of this sort the 
following conclusions seem to me fully 
justified and well worth the careful 


consideration of coal operators both 
union and non-union. 


1. Management leadership that com. 
bines wisdom, good purpose, vision and 
hard work is a better insurance againg 
unionization than force and repression, 

2. The same kind of managemen 
leadership constitutes the best hope of 
acceptable relationships under union 
conditions. 

3. Whatever the balance of union and 
non-union operation in the coal industry, 
the only way in which management can 
discharge us responsibility for maintain. 
ing industrial peace is through leadership 
along some such lines as those suggested 
above. 

4. The fundamentals of management 
leadership do not vary greatly as between 
the unionized and the un-untonized paris 
of the industry. 


Coat Inpustry Backwarp IN 


AssUMING MANAGEMENT 


RESPONSIBILITY 


General knowledge of the history of 
coal mining in this country, as well as 
the results of our special study, 
justifies including the coal industry 
among those in which leadership was 
not outstanding before the advent of 
the union. As indicated above, there 
are many reasons for the absence of 
leadership other than those for which 
the individual operators or the different 
operating interests are directly respon- 
sible. It was quite clear in many of 
the operations which we had occasion 
to study that the fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions were of a sort to 
discourage leadership, especially the 
intermittency of demand. There 3s 
danger, however, that the recognition 
of difficulties may be followed by 
discouragement and inertia rather than 
by effort to overcome them. Too 
many coal operators have established 
reasonably good relations under dis- 
couraging conditions to justify the 
attitude that the industry or evel 
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badly conditioned operations in the 
industry cannot make progress to- 
wards better relations. 

While the coal industry as a whole is 
backward in management leadership, 
the management of particular mines is 
outstanding for many of the elements 
of leadership in which the bulk of the 
industry is weak. 

In reference to the first of the 
criteria of leadership above listed, it 
appears fairly clear that the coal 
industry as a whole has not definitely 
accepted the responsibility of manage- 
ment for industrial relations and 

ed to discharge that respon- 
sibility with a thoroughness which 
seems necessary in the situation. 

Under the second caption, industrial 
relations does, perhaps, occupy a fairly 
large part in the central management 
councils, but one in which management 
is playing too largely a negative réle. 
This is perhaps a natural result in an 
industry which is so largely influenced 
by an aggressive union, especially as 
concerns general adjustments of the 
wage level and other working condi- 
tions. However, from our study of the 
situation we were forced to conclude 
that the majority of operators need to 
give more definite and consistent 
thought than they are doing to the 
policy and procedure governing their 
relations with their men, especially 
the day-to-day relations at the mine. 

Under the caption technical advice, 
likewise, we found in general a lack of 
thorough study of industrial relations 
problems of particular operations, and 
of adequate competent advice to 


management in the formulation of 
many of its policies. 


RELUCTANCE TO ACCEPT THE _ 
TECHNICALLY TRAINED 


As to the selection and training of 
the supervisory force, we found that in 
a large part of the union mines the 
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supervisory force is made up of persons 
who have formerly occupied official 
positions in the union. Many of these 
men render excellent service and there 
is little doubt but that, given the right 
temperament and viewpoint, the expe- 
rience they have had as representatives 
aids them later in supervising the men 
they formerly represented. The fact, 
however, that the supervisory force 
and many of the operators and higher 
executives themselves are drawn from 
the official personnel of the union, 
tends in some measure to set the level 
of management leadership not far 
above the level of union activity. 
There seems to be quite a general 
reluctance on the part of both the union 
and the operators to have technically 
trained men who have not come up 
from the ranks brought into super- 
visory positions. In several places we 
found that men who had been brought 
in from engineering schools were re- 
ferred to as “mail order executives” 
in a way which clearly revealed a 
tendency to ridicule the operator who 
tried to recruit his executive and 
supervisory force in this way. Never- 
theless, there are a considerable num- 
ber of successful executives in the coal 
industry today who have had their 
initial training outside the industry. 
Notwithstanding the tendency in 
many quarters to regard life-long 
experience in the industry as indis- 
pensable to executive service, the 
number of executives drawn from other 
walks of life is on the whole increasing. 
This tendency is wholesome. Irrespec- 
tive of the source from which foremen 
and superintendents are drawn, there 
is need of greater attention than has 


_ been given in the past to the training 
_ of the supervisory force in all of the 


essentials of management service and 
human relations upon which whole- 
some conditions depend. 

The question of the supervisory force 
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leads directly to the-related question of 
mine management. The knowledge 
which the supervisory force has of the 
jobs, their efficiency in the adjustment 
of necessary differentials for changing 
conditions of work, their ability to 
furnish the worker the service at the 
face, such as cars and timbers, are 
among the most important elements in 
making for harmonious or inharmo- 
nious relations. I do not recall a 
single mine that we found to have been 
peculiarly successful in avoiding inter- 
ruptions and friction which was not 
conspicuous for service at the face. 
Conversely, most of the operations that 
were notorious for chronic trouble were 
conspicuous for the absence of such 
service. 
No TEAMWORK 

Another management defect to which 
the conditions of the coal industry 
make it peculiarly subject, is the 
absence of teamwork between the 
home office, the plant management and 
supervisory force. This defect some- 
times shows itself in the lack of such 
control on the part of the home office as 
is required to make constructive poli- 
cies effective. It shows itself equally 
in the lack of such knowledge on the 
part of the central authorities as will 
preclude orders and regulations that are 
out of harmony with the conditions at 
the mine and therefore make for friction. 
There were numerous mines in which 
one or the other of these defects was in 
evidence, and frequently both of them 
were manifest at different times and 
under different conditions in the same 
company. Consistency of management 
policy and procedure is obviously in- 
dispensable to wholesome relations. 


Questions NEEDING CAREFUL 
SruDy 

Closely related to the question of 

consistency as between the home 

office and the mine is the question of 
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the integration of industrial relations 
policy into a properly codrdinated and 
consistent whole, adapted to the cop. 
ditions of the particular company. Ip 
many cases we found companies were 
having serious trouble and undergoing 
frequent interruption of work because 
the results of wise action in respect to 
the major portion of their operations 
were vitiated by some particular 
practice that was out of harmony with 
general policy. Frequently, the items 
responsible for trouble were insignif- 
icant in comparison with the sum total 
of operations; in the absence of careful 
analytical study they escaped notice 
and until some trying case arose their 
influence as causes of friction had not 
been brought into the open. 

Doubtless a predominant item in the 
adjustment of policies to the social 
forces and influences with which the 
workers are surrounded has to do with 
their relations with the union. Along 
with this, however, is the question of 
different races and of the communities 
in which the miners live, their home 
life and needs, and their mental 
attitudes. This point. is especially 
worthy of attention because of the fact 
that individual operators in various 
parts of the country have shown 
peculiar skill in adjusting their policies 
to the psychology of their working 
force in such a way as to inspire con- 
fidence and get results. Intelligent 
management in respect to this item 
requires something more than merely 
regarding a group of miners as so many 
members of the union with pit com- 
mitteemen to represent them. 

Except in connection with the gen- 
eral strike the question of pay is not an 
important consideration in coal mining, 
in so far as it has to do with the 
general wage level. It is important in 
reference to the differentials paid for 
different conditions of work. The 
tardiness of the industry in trying to 
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some thoroughgoing plan for 
rete the question of differentials in 
rates and in devising some objective 
test for relating these differentials to 
the difficulty of the work, represents 
a opportunity which coal operators 
throughout have too largely over- 
looked. Obviously, the question is one 
that is fraught with great technical diffi- 
alties, but just as obviously it is one 
that requires serious study. We find 
that comparatively little has as yet been 
done in the direction here indicated. 
The contacts of the responsible 
executives with the working force 
present evident difficulties. The way 
in which industrial relations have been 
bandied about in the official publicity 
of operators and union has tended to 
ceate an atmosphere of restraint 
which makes overtures looking towards 
doser contacts somewhat dangerous. 
It is quite clear, however, that there 
area good many things about the coal 
business in which the interest of work- 
es would be wholesome. Just how to 
bring about the right sort of contacts 
and how to impart trustworthy infor- 
mation which would not be discounted 
as propaganda, is a difficult question. 
Clearly this is a subject that can 
xarcely be approached until the poli- 
des of the company are right and until 
vhat management has to say about 
itself is on a basis to secure acceptance 
% honest and sincere. Companies 
vhose condition and policy are such that 
they are in a position frankly to take 
workers into their confidence find that 
such confidence benefits relationships 
il along the line. The method of 
establishing contacts and imparting 
information requires some care. Ob- 
viously workers who have not regularly 
eijoyed an opportunity to secure 
formation about a company are not 
likely to be greatly impressed when an 
‘ecutive officer appears before them 
man emergency. 
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with which they are administered. 
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RIAL RELATIONS | 
There is scarcely an item or a detail 
of management leadership whjch is not 
important in its bearing on industrial 
relations. All of these items, however, 
are embodied in the one question, 
whether the particular management is 
leading or following the procession in 
those things that make for the satis- 
faction of the worker. There is no 
formula by which this question can be 
answered. The management that is 
on the road to this kind of leadership 
does not need to be told concerning the 
details which constitute such leader- 


ship. It usually knows also whether 
or not its leadership is_ bringing 
results. 


Observation of the coal industry, 
supplementing observation in several 
other industries, leads definitely to the 
conclusion that the responsibility man- 
agement takes, the wisdom the indi- 
vidual management shows in handling 
its particular problem, is far more 
important in determining its day-to- 
day relations with workers than any 
general conditions, even such an im- 
portant condition as the presence or 
absence of a union. It is really sur- 
prising how much wise management 
can accomplish by just keeping on the 
job. Holding down a particular job, 
operating a particular mine, with all 
that efficient operation in the best 
sense implies, is after all the first 
principle of management leadership. 


PEACE IN THE Coat INDUSTRY 


Peace in the coal industry is not a 
matter of collective bargaining or 
absence of collective bargaining; it is 
not a question of the particular 
adjustment machinery that obtains at 
the mine, although these things are 
important. It is not a question of 
formulas, procedures or plans of organi- 
zation. These, too, may help or hinder 
according to the human understanding 
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Broader vision, higher wisdom, stronger 
purpose, better organization and harder 
work—these are the chief elements of 
management leadership which will help 
mightily in setting the coal industry in 
order. 

Even these elements of leadership, 
however, cannot be combined into any 
formula that will give a guarantee of 
continuing peace. There are many 
operators who would probably offer 
the criticism that these things scarcely 
touch the whole question of the 
national strike. So far as their direct 
relationship to the national strike is 
concerned, this criticism is doubtless 
just. As we have tried to bring out in 
our report, however, the indirect effect 
of relations from day to day, even in 
its bearing on the general strike, is 
enormous. If once the coal industry 
becomes outstanding for leadership in 
those things that make for advanced 
standards of management, it is not 
conceivable that this fact can fail to 
play a major réle in determining the 
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outcome of a national strike or threat 
to strike. 

If management leadership does not 
give a guarantee of peace, it ce 
indicates one of the principal roads 
along which peace must be sought. 
For that reason the investigators whom 
the Coal Commission asked to super. 
vise its inquiry into industrial relations 
set out, in the language of the report, 
“‘to discover the wholesome situations 
that by example could be made the 
basis of progress. These whole- 
some situations ”’—continuing to quote 
the report—“in bituminous as well as 
in anthracite, represent the solid 
pioneering of the industry and they 
are more important as a basis of 
progress than the less desirable situa- 
tions which we shall have occasion to 
criticize.” 

This pioneering needs to be vigor- 
ously followed up and made the point 
of departure for the general dissemina- 
tion of management leadership through- 
out the industry. 
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Problems in Labor Relations in the Coal 


as Viewed by Operators 


By Rice MILLer 


Nua 


President, [linois Coal Operators’ Association 


N discussing the problems of labor 

relations in the coal field, I will 
attempt to give you a picture of the 
method of handling labor matters in 
[llinois, which, in regard to shipping 
mines, is 100 per cent unionized. 

In doing this, it is not my intention 
to either criticise the United Mine 
Workers of America, or recommend to 
any operator employing non-union 
labor that he unionize his plant, as I 
believe that every man has a right to 
work without interference or compul- 
sion, when, for whom, and upon such 
tems as he may see fit, and while 
workers have a right to organize for 
legitimate purposes, that they have no 
right to interfere with the rights of 
other workers that do not see fit to 
join their ranks. 


Tue UrGE For STABILITY OF 
OPERATION 


Some twenty-five years ago, the 
Illinois Coal Operators, after a series of 
mine strikes, feeling the necessity of 
having peace with their mine employes 
and with the hope of securing more 
stability of operation, adopted a system 
of negotiating wage contracts by col- 
lective bargaining. ‘This has not been 
as successful as anticipated, as we still 
have labor disturbances, but having 
recognized the right of our employes to 
bargain collectively and having recog- 
nzed the United Mine Workers of 
America, we have endeavored to work 
out a system of handling disputes that 
arise at the various mines in such a 
way as to have enforcement of the 
contract with as small amount of 
friction as possible. 

I take it for granted you are all more 


or less familiar with negotiations for a 
basic wage scale for Illinois with the 
district and national officials of the 
U. M. W. of A. This has been done at 
times at district meetings and at other 
times, as a three or four-state meeting, 
but at none of these meetings has a 
scale ever been negotiated except for 
the parties that participated in the 
meeting. 

Commencing with November, 1917, 
every wage scale made with the United 
Mine Workers of America was com- 
pleted under Government supervision 
and the urge of public necessity. The 
present contract, which expires March 
31, 1924, being made at the request of 
the United States Coal Commission. 

After the mining rates and day wage 
scales have been thus settled, it has 
been customary—I might say neces- 
sary—to negotiate a state contract to 
cover the various rules and conditions 
to govern the production of coal in the 
various mines of Illinois, in which state 
we have a great variety of methods of 
mining, as we mine coal from 2} feet 
to 10 feet in thickness, by shaft, slope, 
drift, and stripping operations. To 
cover all these details, a contract is 
drawn up consisting of some thirty-two 
sections with numerous paragraphs, 
which it was thought would cover every 
conceivable feature of mining, and 
there would be no occasion for disagree- 
ments at the various mines during the 
term of the contract. 

However, I regret to say that this is 
not the case. Many disputes arise at 
the various mines, and therefore we 
have provisions in our contract for 
machinery to settle these disputes. 
These provisions were inserted in the 
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contract with the view not only of 
giving justice to both miner and opera- 
tor, but so there would be no occasion 
for the miners to strike or the operator 
to lock out the miner to enforce a 


demand at a particular mine. 


How Manaces HER 
= Mine Disputes a 


joint agreement, I will explain to you 


how disputes arising at mines are han- 


dled by the United Mine Workers of 


America and our Association. 

The mines in our state Association 
are divided into nine districts and each 
district is represented on our executive 
board by members selected by the 
mining companies in the various dis- 
tricts, which board is authorized to 
handle all matters with the officials of 
the U. M. W. of A. 

The miners have their district offi- 
cials and executive board, and sub- 
district officials as well as local officers 
and pit committee at the mine to 
represent them. 

Our Association employs six commis- 
sioners whose duties consist principally 
in handling disputes with the miners 
and advising operators as to their rights 
and duties under the contract. 

It may be interesting to know that 
the six commissioners employed by our 
Association are all ex-miners and 
formerly officials in the miners’ or- 
ganization, so they are well qualified to 
deal fairly with the many technical 
disputes that arise. 

When a dispute arises at a mine the 
party involved must first endeavor to 
adjust the matter with the mine 
manager, who is the man in charge of 
the particular mine where the dispute 
arises. If these two cannot agree on a 
prompt settlement of the dispute, it is 


We have, in Illinois, three operators’ 
associations, and as their methods of 
dealing with the miners are about the 
same, and we work under the same 


then referred to the pit committee and 
miners’ local president to adjust with 
the mine manager, and, in case of 
disagreement between these parties, jt 
is referred to the mine superintendent 
of the company and the subdistrict 
president, and if they should fail to 
agree, it is referred to the commissioner 
of our Association and the miners’ 
executive board member for the dis. 
trict in which the mine is located, 
These parties are empowered to ex- 
amine witnesses, get all the essential 
facts in the case and adjust the dispute 
if possible, and, if no adjustment is 
reached, to refer in writing the question 
involved and the facts in the case to 
what is called a joint group board, 
consisting of representatives of both 
the operators’ and miners’ state execu- 
tive boards. 

At this meeting the representatives 
of both the operators and miners have 
a right to argue the case, but it must be 
from facts as presented in the joint 
signed statement, as no additional 
evidence can be introduced unless 
agreed to by the joint executive boards, 
which have full power to settle all 
disputes. This board, in settling cases, 
endeavors to follow these principles: 

1. Ascertain from the evidence the 

facts in the case. 

2. Apply the contract to the case as 

developed by the facts. 

3. If no contract provision covers the 
case, then apply  well-estab- 
lished custom at the individual 
mine. 

. Precedent established in like cases 
governs the settlement of simi- 
lar cases unless the previous 
decision has been protested as @ 
settlement. 

Neither party to a controversy shall 
have the right to appeal any joint de- 
cision reached in accordance there- 
with, but such decision can be set 
aside by the joint action of the two 
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i, boards, and either executive 
hoard can require a reviewal of the 
decision by the joint executive boards, 
and, if not set aside, may protest the 
decision as a precedent for the settle- 
ment of future cases. 

In the event the joint executive 
hoards fail to agree on a settlement of 
the case, it shall be referred to an 
gbitration board, consisting of one 
direct representative from each side 
and three independent members, and 
ifthe two direct representatives fail to 
gttle the case, the matter is submitted 
to the three independent members of 
the Commission, consisting at present 
df Mr. Martin Bolt, Director, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals; Mr. 
Thomas Back, State Mine Inspector, 
ad Mr. W. T. Morris, of DuQuoin, 
llinois, an ex-member of the miners’ 
secutive board, and any decision 
rached by the independent members 
ofthe arbitration board is binding on 
both sides. 

Under the contract, matters vitally 
ifecting the interests of each organi- 
ation or vitally affecting the inter- 
pretation of the contract, shall be 
submitted to arbitration only at the 
discretion of the joint executive boards, 
but as the contract further provides 
that independent action may be re- 
wrted to only in matters outside of the 
wntract relations, or when the other 
party refuses to submit to arbitration, 
you will readily see that provision is 
made for the final adjustment of all 
disputes, and as the provision is made 
that all miners and mine labor and all 
parties involved shall continue to work, 
pending final decision, there is no 
mason for a strike in Illinois except at 
the expiration of a wage agreement. 


Strikes Do Occur Despite THE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Ido not mean to say that we do not 
lave strikes in Illinois, during contract 
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periods, but all such strikes are in 
violation of the agreement and these 
illegal or, as they are called, “wildcat 
strikes,” are the most annoying feature 
of our labor relations. Ordinarily, 
they only affect one mine, but at times 
spread until a large proportion of the 
mines in the state are idle—for ex- 
ample, the strike of the day men in 
1920. 

These strikes are generally due to 
the action of a few men at the mine 
who take it upon themselves to ignore 
the provisions of the contract for settle- 
ment of disputes and apply the rule of 
force. It is only fair to say that these 
strikes are not sanctioned by district 
officials of the U. M. W. of A., and 
they use their efforts to have the men 
return to work and handle the dispute 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the contract. 


How Fines Are 


However, these strikes are the cause 
of a great deal of unnecessary expense 
to the operator, and the public as well, 
but until the individual miner regards 
the contract as a sacred obligation 
binding on him and remains at work 
pending settlement of the dispute, we 
will still have these disturbances, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a 
penalty of $3 per man for the first day 
and $1 per man for all succeeding days 
where men are guilty of striking in 
violation of the contract. The pro- 
vision for the collection of this fine is as 
follows: 
In the event that the mine is thrown — r 
idle in violation of the contract, it is 
the duty of the operator to take up the 
matter with the local officials of the | 


the contract has been violated, the _ 
case is referred to the various courts of © 
the joint organizations, as any other — 
dispute, and finally reaches the group 
boards. A hearing is had on the _ = 
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dence and, if it is found that the men 
have violated the contract in throwing 
the mine idle, a motion is adopted so 
stating, and it is then the duty of the 
operator to collect the fine from the 
individuals violating the provisions of 
the contract. Should the joint boards 
fail to agree as to whether the contract 
has been violated, the question is then 
referred to the arbitration board, which 
has the right to decide whether said 
contract has been violated, but has no 
authority to assess or remit fines. 

After the fine has been collected in 
accordance with provisions as enumer- 
ated, the miners may have the case 
investigated and ask for a refund of the 
fine, but the fine cannot be refunded 
unless it is mutually agreed by both 
representatives of the operators and 
miners that the refund shall be made. 
Therefore, where the operator declines 
to refund the fine, the case is ended. 
Very few fines are refunded. These 
fines when collected are paid one half 
to the Operators’ Association and one 
half to the State Treasurer of the 
U. M. W. of A. There is also a pro- 
vision which assesses a penalty of $2 
for each employe on any operator fail- 
ing to collect and forward to the proper 
parties these fines after it has been 
decided that the contract has been 
violated. 


D.irFICULTIES ARISING FROM Mis- 
UNDERSTANDING CONTRACT 


A great deal of labor trouble at 
mines is caused by the fact that men 
are not familiar with the contract, and 
make no effort to understand its pro- 
visions. For example—we frequently 
have cases where men are discharged 
for refusing to obey the orders of the 
mine manager although the provisions 
of the contract clearly say: 

The right to hire and discharge, the 
management of the mine and the direction 
of the working force are vested exclusively 
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‘ petency and qualification issued by the 


in the operator, and the U. M. W. of 4. 
shall not abridge this right. 


One of the difficulties that we have 
to deal with, and which increases the 
cost of coal, is the practice of men 
voluntarily absenting themselves from 
work when the work is available, which 
necessitates carrying more men on the 
payroll, or suffering from loss of ton- 
nage. 

While a section of our contract pro- 
vides that men may be discharged 
when they absent themselves from 
work for a period of two days without 
the consent of the company, or in case 
of proven sickness, many men take 
advantage of this clause by absenting 
themselves a day at a time, and, if 
for a longer period, it is not difficult to 
obtain a doctor’s certificate for sick- 
ness. 

CLEAN COAL 


In order to market the output of a 
mine, it is important to have a uii- 
formly clean coal, and we have found 
the miners at the face neglectful in the 
matter of properly removing the im- 
purities from the coal before loading it 
into pit cars. We have a provision of 
the contract providing penalties for 
loading dirty coal, and inspectors for 
passing on and assessing docks, but we 
do not have the hearty codperation of 
the individual miner in this matter, 
although the matter of clean coal 
affects his working time, through the 
inability of the operator to market the 
coal on account of improper prepara- 
tion. 


A CERTIFICATE OF COMPETENCY AND 
QUALIFICATION NECESSARY 


Among the mining laws of the state 
of Illinois is an Act which provides that 
no person shall be employed or eng 
as a coal miner in a coal mine in 
state without a certificate of com 
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=. Examining Board, and under 

the state code the qualifications for a 
member of the Miners’ Examining 
Board are that he shall have five 
years” practical and continuous ex- 
perience as a coal miner and shall be 
engaged continuously in mining coal in 
Ilinois for twelve months preceding 
his appointment. As all miners in 
Illinois belong to the United Mine 
Workers, it follows that no one can 
get a certificate to mine coal who is not 
a member of the miners’ union. 


CREATION OF A MINING INves- 
TIGATION COMMITTEE 


For years, at each session of the 
state legislature, numerous bills were 
introduced concerning the mining in- 
dustry. These bills were good, bad 
and indifferent, so in order to have 
proper laws, a bill was finally passed by 
the legislature creating a Mining In- 
vestigation Commission, consisting of 
three members representing the opera- 
tors, three members representing the 
miners and three members represent- 
ing the public. This Commission is 


empowered to investigate matters in 
relation to coal mining, and to agree 
and recommend to the Governor and 
legislature laws which, in their judg- 
The members repre- 


ment, are proper. 


general public as well. 


senting the operators and miners re- 
ceive no compensation, but members 
representing the public are paid per 
diem by the state and all members 
receive their expenses. Since the pas- 
sage of this law, only such legislation 
affecting the mining industry as agreed 
to by the Commission has been passed, 
and all recommendations have been 
unanimously approved by the members 
of the Commission, and we consider 
that their work has been beneficial not 
only to the coal industry, but to the 


On Aprit 1, 1924 


You no doubt are interested in what 
will be the outcome of negotiations for 
a new contract to take the place of the 
one which expires March $1, 1924. I 
wish I could look into the future and 
tell you what will take place on April 1. 

It is impossible to do this, but I do 
know that the Illinois coal operators 
want a working agreement and wage 
scale with their workmen that is fair 
to the miner, to the public and to the 
mine operator, and that is competitive 
with wage scales paid in other coal 
mining districts, and other industries 
in this country, and hope we may 
obtain this without any suspension of 
work or inconvenience to the public. 
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Labor Relations From the Standpoint of the Union | 


HERE are some things stated 
in this volume’ with  refer- 
ence to the United Mine Workers of 
America, upon whom the miners de- 
pend, that I, from a union point of 
view, agree with. As to the question 
of leadership referred to in a previous 
article,| I may state that we have 
no objections to some of our good 
men going to the other side if they see 
fit to do so, because they understand 
the things that the workers have to 
contend with; and, if they retain their 
spirit of fairness, it will be helpful to 
the worker and to the industry. Thus, 
the other side will have a better leader- 
ship interested in the subject of mining. 
This leadership will be beneficial to 
the miner in the negotiating of con- 
tracts and will be very agreeable under 
those circumstances. It may be that 
many of those fellows who have gone 
to the other side and have become com- 
missioners, etc., constitute a very 
agreeable factor to the union men. 
However, some of these gentlemen may 
be just as contentious as men on the 
other side. But taking them as a 
whole, they are pretty good fellows. 


VALUE oF CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS 


The point I want to stress here is 
contractual relations, and I do not 
think there is anything that can take 
the place of it. From a union stand- 
point, there is nothing yet that has 
been originated that will in any way 
take the place of contractual relations 
between employer and employe. It is 
the only hope, as I view it. As it is 
not a divine institution, of course, 
troubles may arise from time to time. 


'See page 108.—Editor. 


By Francis J. Drum 
President, District 16, United Mine Workers of America 
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It is true that even with the contract 
we have a few strikes in violation 
thereof. Those things are usually 
attributed, however, to the workers’ 
side. And I am sure, from my own 
experience, and that of many of my 
colleagues in the labor movement, 
that we have violations on the other 
side as well. Therefore, we have to put 
up with human frailties; but, as we 
know, nothing has been devised thus 
far that will take the place of con- 
tractual relations. 

Now, why should we have contrac- 
tual relations? We have embodied 
various subjects in contracts for miners 
such as wages, hours of labor, dead 
work and also other things connected 
with labor and the mines. If there 
were not contractual relations govern- 
ing those subjects, naturally there 
would be more trouble than there is 
where those contracts are in existence. 

I am going to speak of the non- 
union field — Maryland. Unfortu- 
nately, it has never been unionized to 
the extent of recognition. It is the 
only old English-speaking mining dis- 
trict in the country. Descendants of 
the old miners, who settled there in 
early days when coal was first pro- 
duced in America, are now engaged in 
the same occupation. We are un- 
fortunate in that the controlling mine 
factors have never recognized the 
union there. I think it is a mistake. 
But we cannot help it. I am going to 
say a few words from this point of 
view, coming as I do from a non-union 
field. 

We have been on strike there twenty 
months. I do not suppose the strike 
will last much longer from what I learn. 
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That is unfortunate, too. But I have 
this in mind, that in the non-union 
felds there are no conditions that com- 

with those in the union fields. If 
you had the opportunity to go into 
those sections of the country and see 
the conditions that exist in those 
mines, you would certainly not wonder 
why it is that the union miners are al- 
ways interested in having a contract, 
because the things that I have refer- 
ence to—hours of labor, wages, etc.— 
are so often subjects of infringements 
—the reason for so much trouble and 
discontentment. Now, that does not 
obtain in the field where there are con- 
tracts covering these subjects. We 
have a few individual mine contracts 
where things go along as smoothly as 
possible where human beings are con- 


cerned. But where there are not con- 
' tractual relations, there is always 
trouble. 


It seems that generally mine mana- 
gers try to take advantage of the help- 
less employe in such ways as in dead 
work or in some other financial con- 
sideration, in order to make a good 
showing for his company and thus 
boost himself. This is the way it is 
done. The manager gives orders 
through one of the bosses to cut the 
expense wherever possible. The boss 
will agree with the miner to perform 
this work for a certain consideration 
before the miner knows just what work 
it will entail, and most probably that 
man will be clipped ten cents on the 
yard or work a half hour to one hour 
over the usual workday for which he 
will receive no extra compensation. 
Too, the sanitary conditions are usu- 
ally bad, and no efforts are made to 
remedy the same for fear of creating a 
little expense. Hence, the worker has 
to suffer, because in many cases, if he 
complains, he is summarily dismissed. 
So it is evident that where contractual 
relations exist, as referred to in ll 
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previous article,? these injustices do 
not obtain. Now, that is, my ex- 
perience; and I know that is the ex- 
perience generally in the union fields. 

There is more than that to attend to. 
You take the mine workers of the 
country. They have dependents to 
look after as well as have men in other 
industries. The miners are eager to 
try to maintain their families properly 
and raise their children as children 
should be raised. 

I want to tell you that a miner is a 
hero. A man who will go underneath 
the ground the way he does and make 
the sacrifices he does for his family, at 
the same time helping civilization and 
keeping you people comfortable, cer- 
tainly is a hero; and he ought not to be 
neglected. I claim, from a_ union 
point of view, that that man should 
get a wage commensurate with the 
American standard of living. And 
that is what the union is trying to es- 
tablish. I can go back thirty years 
and mention some things that will be 
of interest to you. 

Those are the facts, and that is the 
reason the miners are so jealous of their 
union and of contractual relations be- 
cause they know if they do not have 
contractual relations those infringe- 
ments take place. They want to see 
their family properly taken care of and 
their children educated, and that is the 
reason I say that a man like the miner, 
who goes under the bowels of the earth 
and makes the sacrifice he does for his 
family and for civilization, should not 
always be knocked out on the question 
of wages. 


Tue Pusuic INTEREST 


It may be true—I guess it is true— 
that many investments are probably 
wrong investments. And along this 
line we often hear much about the pub- 
lic. Iam sure if the public understood 


2 See page 115.—Enprtor. 
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it generally that they would not exact 
from the poor fellow who goes under- 
neath the ground the last farthing 
needed for his existence. I believe 
the public is undoubtedly generous; 
and, for that reason, I think they are 
not all conscious of the conditions that 
miners have to contend with. 

Now, from a union point of view, 
the public ought to be educated to 
those things. If they are not, every 
time a question arises about a renewal 
of contracts, the press of the country 
refers to the “dear public.” Now, my 
view of the situation is that the opera- 
tor should have a proper percentage 
on his investment, and the worker 
should have a living wage—a wage 
commensurate with the American 
standard to enable him to educate his 
family properly and at the same time 
be able to lay aside a little for the rainy 
day. I may state to you that I know 
lots of miners in years gone by who, 
if it were not for their sons and daugh- 
ters, would have had to spend their 


* old age in the poorhouse due to the poor 


wages and conditions of employment 
in those years. 

The public should display more in- 
terest in the lives of the miners. I am 
not complaining about investigations. 
These things have some good effects. 
There is no question about it. The 
matters I have alluded to in the life 
of the miner should be thoroughly and 
properly investigated so that he will be 
given a square deal. 


Wuat tHe Union Has Done 


Back in the Maryland fields and up 
through northern east Virginia, those 
miners have never enjoyed contracts 
like those elsewhere ;* and I am going to 
show you where for a few years when 
there was a basic agreement in exist- 
ence that even this bettered their con- 
ditions. I may state back in 1918 in 

*See page 115.—Eprror. 


the two or three counties in the north. 
eastern part of West Virginia coal was 
never weighed. The miner was paid 
so much per car—and not so much per 
ton per car as was in effect prior to the 
strike of 1922. Now, those miners 
became organized; and, finally, under 
the laws of the state were entitled to 
put a checkweighman on the tipple 
where the scale is installed. At this 
time, allowing the miner so much per 
car has been abolished; and it could not 
have been done if it were not for the fact 
that the miners had become organ- 
ized. I am certainly glad that the 
Fact Finding Commission has recom- 
mended that there be checkweighmen 
placed on each tipple where coal is 
weighed so men can be protected and 
receive just weight for the coal they 
mine. 

We come down along the line into 
Maryland. The same condition pre- 
vailed. I want to explain to you what 
the union did for the miners in the 
Georges Creek region in Maryland and 
what the power of the union has done to 
relieve some things which had hap- 
pened. The world should know these 
things. I remember that for years 
there was complaint as to short weights 
in the Maryland field. In 1917, the 
miners there became organized and had 
investigators from the Interior De- 
partment come up to the mining re- 
gion and examine the scales at several 
mines. They found a discrepancy of 
from 80 pounds and 110 pounds to 620 
pounds on each car of coal loaded by 
the miner. That means that the 
miner was robbed of that much just 
weight on each car of coal mined, he 
being paid so much per ton. The out- 
come was that the coal companies 
committing these outrages were in- 
dicted by the grand jury. The one 
who robbed their employes of the 620 
pounds on each car pleaded guilty and 
paid a fine. Then the miners through 
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their attorneys sued for an accounting, 
and the result is that the cases are 
pending in court today. If the union 
had been in existence in that field at 
the time these injustices took place 
they would not have been committed. 
Itseems to me every mine owner ought 
to have in mind this one point, that a 
yion is a check to wrongdoing. Of 
course, this is not applicable to all coal 
companies. I think the union is a 
blessing wherever it is established. 
And I know it is true that there are 
often small mistakes made; but, so long 
as man deals with man, there will be 
sme little contentions. So why blot 
out the union? 

Here is another factor that causes 
sme trouble in mining communities: 
The fact that so many languages are 
spoken in one mining camp. You 
can imagine how difficult it is to ex- 
plain to people, among whom prob- 
ably nine languages are spoken, the 
contractual obligations; they must be 
educated to them and this requires 
time. The miners’ organization ac- 
cepts this responsibility, as it is a rule 
of the organization to have every 
miner who is a foreigner become a citi- 
wn of the United States. Thus, there 
are many things that the union has 
done and will continue to do that brings 
a good relations in the mining 


Iam going to state to you an ex- 
perience I had which I think would be 
of interest to you: From the 80’s to 
the 90’s—1884 to 1900—in one of the 
mines in Maryland, where I worked 
for more than 20 years, whenever any- 
one was fatally injured or killed, it 
was the duty of somebody to volunteer 
to take up a collection in the mine for 
the purposes of defraying the burial 
expense and to help the family of the 

, or, if only injured, to give 
thefamily some assistance. This often 
fell to my lot, and I said that if the op- 
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portunity ever came my way I would 
try to have a law enacted whereby the 
state would take care of these things. 
The opportunity came. In 1902, I 
was a member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates. We introduced and 
passed the first compensation law in 
America. We got along well with that 
for a while. The unfortunate thing 
about it was that the great railroads 
and coal corporations objected to it; 
and, in 1908 or 1909, a judge termed it 
unconstitutional. Of course, if he 
were living in this enlightened age, 
surely he would not have so termed it. 
This is one of the things that mine 
workers have been interested in, and I 
want to state I think that Maryland 
was the first state in the union to adopt 
a compensation law. 

Now, I merely mention these things 
to you from a union point of view. 
The mine workers have a great re- 
sponsibility, and I think they are 
people who are able to take the re- 
sponsibility. If they are right, they 
usually maintain that they are right. 
And I have not yet seen them in a 
general question being wrong. It is 
very true—undoubtedly true—that 
many people will not admit this but it 
is a fact, nevertheless. 

To refer again to leadership. I think 
the miners’ organization has _ been 
blessed in that. Those men have 
done everything that was possible to 
benefit and advance the interest of 
the miner, and I hope that the future 
of the organization will be blessed 
with the same high-class leadership. 

The most hazardous of occupations 
is that of the miner, and there must be 
a union to protect him. Generally 
where dollars are at stake there is a 
tendency to take advantage, and that 
is why I say the miners’ organization 
has, so far as I understand it, done 
everything well. They try to get the 
best they can for their people, because 
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they certainly deserve it. There is 
no question about it. The man under 
the bowels of the earth, away from the 
daylight, ought to be well considered. 
He should not be looked upon as mere 
chattel, but a human being. I re- 
member when we worked twelve hours, 
then eleven, ten and nine to consti- 
tute a work day in the mine. But as 
a rule the work-day now is eight hours. 
I have experienced this in thirty years. 
So you can see the miners’ organiza- 
tion has made strides; and they have 
not done it, I am sure, at the expense 
of citizenship. 

My contention is that where there 
is a shorter work-day—and it is 
proven, I am sure, by those gentle- 
men who own mines—there is more 
efficiency. Also, where men _ are 
unionized efficiency excels. In a 
non-union section, a man’s soul is 
not his own. There can be no 
efficiency where there is fear or where 
a man is afraid of losing his job for 
some little minor thing. The only 
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place where there is efficiency, and 
I am sure that that is proven in the 
Fact Finding Commission’s reports, 
is in the union fields. 

Let us take the turnover, for ex. 


ample. I think, if I understand it 
correctly, that there is 25 per cent 
less turnover in the union fields than 


in the non-union fields. So that in K 
itself shows to you that the union pro- . 
tects. Those operators maintain the 
best class of men. At least that has | te 
been my observation in the union and = 
non-union fields where I have had ex- 
perience. = 
We think the mine workers’ or. 
ganization is a wonderful institution, | no 
and that it has done a great deal for pice 
humanity, and will continue so to phe 
function. And I could never under- nen 
stand why great corporations should | and | 
be opposed to it and not be will Ye 
ing to get together with the miners’ pm 
organization and enter into contractual | on 
relations which would be beneficial out 
to all. 
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VERY commission and every ex- 

pert seems to agree that there is 
no simple answer to the coal question. 
So with that part of the coal question 
assigned as the subject of this paper, 
there is no simple answer. Not in 
figures at least. It is hard to trace the 
coal consumer’s dollar back to the 
mine. It is impossible from any sta- 
tistics that have been gathered to make 
a satisfactory approximation of the 
number of cents that go to the various 
factors between the coal in the ground 
and the coal in its ultimate bin. 

Yet broadly the question can be 
answered; not quantitatively, but an- 
swered in the sense that we can point 
out that too much of it goes here, too 
much of it there, too much of it 
yonder. From the studies of the Coal 


_ Commission we can reach a conclusion 


as to what pockets are big with un- 
reasonable profits and see broadly 
where the “rule of reason”’ will have 
to be applied if the consumer’s dollar 
isto go further than it does now. 

With a gap in the data because of 


» the fact that the Coal Commission’s 


reports on cost, investment, and profit 
of bituminous operators are not yet 
released, I shall try to state in this 
paper the facts now available on the 
subject, and my conclusions therefrom, 
regarding the retailers and wholesalers 
vho handle both hard and soft coal, 
and regarding the hard coal operators. 
Absence of data on the soft coal mining 
profits throws the emphasis of my 
per unavoidably on the anthracite 
situation. 

When last August the ten per cent 


Where the Consumer’s Dollar Goes 
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wage increase granted the anthracite 
miners was conceded to amount to 
forty cents a ton on the entire tonnage, 
or sixty cents if all of it were added to 
the domestic sizes, Governor Pinchot 
reached the conclusion from the fig- 
ures then available that the mine 
operators could reasonably absorb 
ten cents per ton of this increased cost 
and the railroads and wholesale and 
retail dealers the remainder of it. The 
operators increased the mine price, not 
fifty cents, but seventy cents to one 
dollar per ton, it was said, and the deal- 
ers, so far as is known, passed the in- 
crease on. 

Now that the Coal Commission’s 
full report on anthracite mine invest- 
ments and profits is available, the 
question recurs, and every anthracite 
consumer is asking it. Was the in- 
crease in price justified by the wage 
increase, or could the consumer’s 
dollar have been reasonably spared 
part or all of this added strain upon it? 

To answer this question in brief, it 
appears on the basis of the official 
determination of their profits in recent 
normal years, which were probably no 
more profitable than 1923, that: 

(1) On the average, the railroad coal 
operators as a group could have ab- 
sorbed the entire increased cost due to 
the Pinchot strike settlement and on 
top of that could have reduced average 
prices of domestic sizes (excluding pea) 
at least seven cents a gross ton, and 
still make six per cent on the “esti- 
mated original cost” of their invest- 
ment. Since instead of cutting prices 
seven cents they increased them by 
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seventy-five to ninety cents, averaging 
about eighty cents’ increase, they 
could reasonably reduce their present 
prices on the above basis by an average 
of eighty-seven cents a gross ton. The 
independents could not do as well. 

(2) On the average, the wholesalers 
and retailers, if they have passed on the 
increased mine price, could now reduce 
their aggregate prices of all sizes of 
anthracite and bituminous twelve cents 
a gross ton, and still make ten per cent 
on their investment, and if they con- 
fined their entire reduction to domestic 
sizes of anthracite, could reduce their 
prices still more. Of this twelve cents, 
eleven cents would be the retailers’ re- 
duction. 

(3) If the railroad coal companies, 
wholesalers and retailers were content 
with these rates of profit, consumers’ 
prices on domestic sizes of “company” 
anthracite (excluding pea) could there- 
fore now be reduced at least ninety- 
nine cents, or roundly at least $1 a 
gross ton. 

(4) If eight per cent on estimated 
original cost were allowed operators in 
the calculation instead of six per cent, 
the reduction in the operators’ prices 
could be seventy-six cents, and in con- 
sumers’ prices eighty-eight cents a 
gross ton. 

(5) Even on the appreciated book 
value of the operators’ investment six 
per cent would still allow them to re- 
duce prices sixty-six cents, which with 
the dealers’ reductions on a basis of ten 
per cent return would reduce consum- 
ers’ prices by seventy-eight cents. An 
eight per cent return on operators’ 
book value, with ten per cent for deal- 
ers, would reduce mine prices forty- 
eight cents and consumers’ prices sixty 
cents a gross ton. 

The above calculation is conserva- 
tive in that it omits a railroad coal 
company with a very large tonnage, 
the Glen Alden Coal Company, asso- 
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ciated with D. L. & W. interests, whose 
financial results the Coal Commission 
was unable to include in its tabulations 
because the figures could not be made 
comparable, but which is described by 
the Commission as one of the lowest 
cost companies. 

The calculation is further conserva. 
tive in that my estimate of original 
cost of investment, derived by deduct- 
ing revaluations identified by the Com- 
mission from its figures of book value, 
is probably much above the actual 
amount invested, while the amount of 
profit is understated probably as much 
as ten cents a gross ton because most 
of the companies have charged deple- 
tion and depreciation on the appre 
ciated values instead of on cost and 
have thereby concealed the true 
amount of profit. 

The calculation is further conserva- 
tive in that the investment includes 
great future reserves of coal lands that 
will not be mined in this generation 
and in that the charges paid in interest 
and taxes for carrying these reserves 
are deducted from the figures of profit 
shown. The Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
and the Reading have especially vast 
reserves. 

All this is without consideration of re- 
duction in anthracite freight rates, the 
reasonableness of which is now under 
review by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon the urgent recom- 
mendation of the Coal Commission. 

The reduction of railroad coal com- 
pany mine prices by the average 
amount above indicated would bring 
each company down to a uniform rate 
of profit, but would involve the charg- 
ing of different prices by each company 
for coal of the same grade. If dealers 
passed these differential prices on, tt 
would mean different prices to different 
consumers for like quality. The only 
way to accomplish the reduction and 
at the same time make a uniform price 
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gould be to adopt a pooling plan. If 
the low-cost companies continue their 
present system of charging approxi- 
mately the same prices as the reserve- 
burdened Reading and Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, they will continue to make 
excessive differential profits. Under 
this system the only way for the public 
to recoup is to tax these differential 
profits to the full amount of the excess 
over a uniform reasonable rate. 

The above results are derived di- 
rectly from the facts made public by 
the Coal Commission. Whether re- 
turns of six per cent for the anthracite 
operators and ten per cent for the 
dealers are reasonable and sufficient at 
this time under all the circumstances 
shown by the Coal Commission’s 
report, is a question for individual 


| judgment after studying those circum- 


stances. Personally I regard them as 
reasonable. 


SraTIsTICAL ABSENCE OF A Con- 
SUMER’sS DOLLAR 


While the results just summarized 
have ample statistical support, that 


_ support as stated at the outset is not in 


a form that makes possible an exact 
aalysis of the consumer’s dollar. 
Statistically there is no coal consumer’s 
dollar to start with. 

The Coal Commission’s report, giv- 
ing average results for two hundred 
identical retailers in 
tach of the past five years, shows their 
margins but not their prices. This 
retail study, covering ten to twelve 
nillion tons a year, or about one tenth 
theestimated tonnage that is retailed, is 
the most comprehensive ever made. 
Yet it does not give us the prices, 
without which a coal consumer’s dollar 
cannot be statistically set up. 

For certain dealers in certain cities 
me report gives prices for certain 
szes, but they are not average prices 
tall si sizes and therefore cannot be used. 


Even if we had prices, or tonnage 
and money received for it, there would 
be no meaning in the figures unless 
there was a complete separation through- 
out the accounts between anthracite 
and bituminous coal. We _ should 
also have to have the anthracite 
freight bill separate from the bitumi- _ 
nous, separate figures of the amounts _ 
spent for costs of handling, and fin: ally 
a separation of investment, = 


and other financial items between the 
two kinds of business. Very few of 
the dealers could be expected to segre- _ 
gate all these figures on their books. _ 
Many would have part of the items 
separately no doubt, but would com- 
bine others. So neither a consumer’s _ 
anthracite dollar nor a bituminous 
dollar is to be hoped for. : 
One might consider building up the © 
consumer’s dollar in each kind of coal = 
by taking the operator’s average sales 
realization and adding the wholesaler’ 's 
average margin and the retailer’s 
average margin, but there is no average 
figure for freight. And in any event 
the complexity of the coal business 
forbids. For again both wholesalers 
and retailers commonly combine the | 
two kinds of coal. Moreover, no © 
sufficiently accurate way could be 
found to take care of the fact that only — 
part of the coal goes to the retailer via — 
the wholesaler, the rest of it going 
direct from the mine. Nor could one — 
give effect to the fact that in both 
kinds of coal, especially bituminous, | 
large tonnages included in the operat-_ 
or’s sales realization go to railroad, 
public utility, and manufacturing con- 
sumers without intervention of a re- 
tailer, and often at lower prices than © 
the retailer pays. In any event, at the — 
present time the Coal Commission’s — 
cost and profit report for bituminous - 
operators has not yet been released. — 
Though we must give up the quest By 
for statistics of the consumer’s dollar 
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Ton of 2,000 pounds 
INVESTMENT Net Prorir Per Cent ox 
Per Ton Gross Marcin Per Ton INVESTMENT 

$2. 430 $2.118 18.8 

3.312 2.512 476 14.4 

3.538 2.389 poe 11.6 

2.803 2.244 .452 16.1 


in any exact sense, there are in the 
Coal Commission’s published reports 
some illuminating figures bearing on 
the subject so far as retailers and 
wholesalers are concerned, and so far 
as anthracite operators are concerned. 


ReErTAILERS 


First, let us look at the two hundred 
and seventy-three anthracite-bitumi- 
nous retailers. The Coal Commission 
shows their tonnage, and their average 
investment, gross margin, and net 
profit, all on a per ton basis, and side 
by side with this, the per cent of 
profit on investment. These figures 
are for each of the five years 1918 to 
1922. The tonnages of the five years 
were, respectively, 11,935,331; 11,080,- 
556; 11,502,298; 11,592,769; and 10,- 
188,034. These are net tons of 2,000 
pounds. 

Using these tonnages I have com- 
puted a weighted average for the first 
three years combined, and for all five 
years combined; and these results, 
together with the figures for 1921 and 
1922 separately, are as shown in the 
table on the following page. 

If my computations of the averages 
are correct, we have here the fact that 
in the three years 1918, 1919, and 1920 
when the business of the country 
generally was very profitable, the coal 
retailers of the country were making 


an average of nearly nineteen per cent; 


that in 1921 when general business was 
largely prostrate, they were making 
over fourteen per cent; and that in 
1922 when the country was recovering 
from depression but when the coal 
dealers’ total tonnage was considerably 
reduced by the anthracite strike, they 
were making between eleven and 
twelve per cent. 

Now if, under the “rule of reason,” 
ten per cent be considered a fair return 
in the business of retailing coal—a 
business not involving any great risk 
as now conducted, we are in a position 
to calculate from the above figures 
how much the profit would need to 
have been, in any of the periods, in 
order to yield ten per cent on the in- 
vestment. The difference between 
this assumed reasonable profit and the 
actual profit is the assumed excess of 
profit beyond what is reasonable. 
This figure, put on a per ton basis, 
represents the average amount by 
which the dealers; under this assump- 
tion, could have reduced the price of 
coal to the consumer.' 

These are the amounts thus arrived 
at for the periods named: 


1 By multiplying the tonnage by the profit per 
ton one gets the total amount of profit during 
the period, and a similar multiplication by 
vestment per ton gives the total investment. 
From the actual profit one can then subtract 
the assumed reasonable profit of ten per cent of 
the investment, and the difference is the 4 
sumed unreasonable profit. 
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1918-1920, profit over 10 per cent return, 
91.4 cents, roundly 20 cents a net ton. 
1921, profit over 10 per cent return, 14.5 
cents, roundly 15 cents a net ton. 

1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 5.6 
cents, roundly 5 cents a net ton. 

1918-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 
17.2 cents, roundly 15 cents a net ton. 


Much support might be given for 
the view that 1923, even before the 
recent increase in anthracite prices, 
was proving a much more profitable 
year for the dealers than 1922. Is it 
unreasonable to conclude that the 
average dealer, before the recent strike 
could have reduced his average sales 
ralization by ten cents a net ton, 
which is eleven cents a gross ton? 

Perhaps, instead, some of us would 
incline to congratulate the coal retailer 
that he has not been making twenty- 
five to thirty per cent on his invest- 
ment instead of around fifteen. Indeed 
the showing of profit is not so exces- 
sive as many people have conceived. 
Yet if there is eleven cents’ worth of 
unreasonable profit it would be better 
in the pocket of the consumer than in 
that of the dealer. 


Whatever conclusion the senna ac- 
cepts he should remember thet this is 
an anthracite-bituminous eleven cents, 
spread over all kinds and sizes of coal. 
There are no figures to show what 
reduction could reasonably be made on 
any particular kind or size 


Next, we may look at the wholesaler, 
or jobber, defined as one who buys and 
sells cars and barges of coal without 
physically handling them over docks 
or trestles or in a coal yard. The gen- 
eral figures for the wholesaler in the 
Coal Commission’s report, like those 
for the retailer, cover both anthracite 
and bituminous business, though cer- 
tain smaller or localized groups dealing 
mainly or entirely in anthracite are 
shown. The main tables cover a ten- 
year period, with ninety companies 
reporting for 1913 and four hundred 
and twenty-four for 1922. Through 
the ten-year period run eighty-four 
identical companies, handling an ag- 
gregate of from thirty-five to fifty 
million tons a year. It is these eighty- 
four identical companies that I will 


ANTHRACITE AND Bituminous WHOLESALERS 


of 2.000 pounds 
Tons INVESTMENT Gross Net Prorit 
Per Ton MARGIN Per Ton 
HANDLED INVESTMENT 
Cents Cents Cents bs 
1918-1917... .. 224,436,636* 20.8 12.2 5.5 26.5 
1918-1920... .. 139,982,573T 28.7 19.4 9.4 32.6 
36,570,964 52.1 17.0 3.5 6.6 7 
39,633,355 43.1 19.4 6.7 15.6 , 
1918-1922... .. 216,186,892 35.3 19.0 7.9 22.3 
1918-1922... .. 440,623,528 27.9 15.5 6.7 23.9 


* 1913: 40,527,625 tons. 
1917: 51 254 tons. 


1919: 41,658,418 tons. 


1914: 39,148,610 tons. 


1915: 43,248,040 tons. 


1916: 50,289,107 tons. 


1920: 49,154,155 tons. 
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choose to represent the wholesale coal 
situation. 

They are a representative group, for 
their average investment, gross margin, 
profit per ton and on investment follow 
the general trend of those for all the 
companies. Their margins are in all 
years slightly less, their investments 
per ton in the early years slightly less 
and in the later years somewhat more 
than those of all companies, their 
profit per ton varies very slightly from 
that of all. Their profits on invest- 
ment, though exceedingly high, are 
considerably less on the whole than in 
the case of the entire number of com- 
panies. 

The results are grouped so as to 
show the first five years (1913-1917) 
as a single period, and for the remain- 
ing time to show the same periods as 
are shown above for the retailers. 

It will be observed that for the en- 
tire ten-year period these companies 
averaged the excessive rate of 23.9 
per cent a year on their investment, 
doubling their investment about every 
four years. The year 1921 with 6.6 
per cent on investment was the only 
low profit year in the entire ten years. 
The next lowest was 1922, and the high- 
est was 1920 with forty-nine per cent. 

It will also be observed that the 
average net profits per ton in the 
different periods were never as high as 
ten cents a ton. The range was from 
an average of 9.4 cents in 1918-1920 
to an average of 3.5 cents in 1921. 
The profits for the single year 1920 
(not shown in the table) were 15.2 
cents per ton, the highest in the decade. 
The fact is that the wholesaler’s in- 
vestment per ton is so small that in 
the ten years’ average he has needed 
less than three cents a ton net profit 
in order to make ten per cent on his 
investment. 

Hence, while these relatively small 
profits per ton have netted excessive 


returns on the investment, the reduc 
ing of returns to a reasonable rate 
would save the consumer, on the 
average, only a very few cents a ton 
in the price he pays. 

Figuring on ten per cent as a reason- 
able return on the investment, and 
making calculations such as have been 
explained in the case of the retailer, 
the unreasonable excess of profits per 
ton appears as follows for the periods 
covered, the figures showing the amount 
by which the wholesaler’s margin or 
prices could have been reduced, on 
the average, if he had made only ten 
per cent: 

1913-1917, profit over 10 per cent return, 

3.4 cents per net ton. 

1918-1920, profit over 10 per cent return, 

6.5 cents per net ton. 

1921, profit over 10 per cent return, . . 2 
cents per net ton. 

1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 24 
cents per net ton. 

1918-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 

4.4 cents per net ton. 

1913-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 

3.9 cents per net ton. 


On particular sales where a whole- 
saler makes a gross profit of one dollar 
and indeed sometimes up to five 
dollars a ton, it is obvious that the 
percentage of return on investment if 
all sales were at such margins would 
run into almost fabulous realms of 
profit, for with a ten-year average 
gross margin of only fifteen and a half 
cents they made nearly twenty-five 
per cent on their investment. It is be- 
cause the majority do not take these 
repugnant margins, or take them on 
relatively few transactions that the 
average net profit comes under ten 
cents a ton, in the highest period. In 
fact outrageous margins, measura 
in dollars instead of cents, cannot be 

?The average price or margin actually ob 
tained would have had to be raised 1.7 cents pet 
ton in order to net 10 per cent on investment. 
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taken by the wholesaler except in 
times of coal panic. 

But the 1913-1917 average profit of 
%.5 per cent on investment and of 
92.6 per cent for 1918-1920, and the 
ten-year average of 23.9 per cent in- 
dicate that even the margins normally 
and regularly taken have been ex- 


cessive. 

The American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
cation has formally urged eight per 
cent on the selling value of the coal as 
a fair standard margin, but the Coal 
Commission’s report sharply negatives 
this contention. It shows that the 
three hundred and thirty-three whole- 
silers reporting for 1920 averaged in 
that year a gross margin of less than six 
per cent On sales, yet made fifty-five 
per cent on their total investment and 
66.6 per cent on the proprietor’s equity. 
The report adds: 

From this showing it would appear that 
with margins of 8 per cent, the figure ad- 
vecated by the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, the entire wholesale trade, and 
particularly the wholesalers handling an- 
thracite would make exorbitant profits. 
Such a margin would be neither necessary 
or desirable. 


The Commission shows that in each 
of the ten years the actual average 
percentage on selling value for the 
entire number of companies reporting 
ranged between five and six and a half 


percent. And even these modest ap- 


pearing percentages gave excessive 
profits on the investment—profits rang- 
ing from fifteen to fifty-five per cent 
except in 1921. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
wholesale trade if it desires to conform 
toa “rule of reason” should abandon 
the idea of eight per cent on sales. 
instead it should not only forego alto- 
gther the panic margins that are 
mexcusable from any point of view, 
but in addition should reduce even its 
tormal margins somewhat. 


raction under four cents a ton. 


If such a course were followed, what 
reduction could be made in the whole- 
saler’s gross margin, and passed on by - 
the fair retailer in the form of lower me 
prices to the consumer? In exception- 
ally distressful times the reduction 
could be very large on many partic- 
ular shipments; on the average, how- 
ever, it could be but a few cents a 
ton. 

To go back to the eighty-four com- 
panies, it has been seen that in 1922 
their excess profit over a basis of ten 
per cent on investment was but 2.4 
cents per ton. A similar computation 
for all the four hundred and twenty- 
four companies reporting in 1922 
shows a four cents a ton reduction as 
possible on the ten per cent basis,’ for 
in that year they were making 21.8 
per cent on their investment, while the 
eighty-four companies were making 
15.6 per cent. a 

Considering all the factors—the 
profits of 1922, the long history of 
excessive profits before that, the prob- 


ability that 1923 up to the time of the s 
anthracite strike was a better year ; 
than 1922—is it unreasonable to con- > 


clude that before the strike the whole- 
salers could have reduced their charges, 
on the average, four and a half cents a 
net ton, which comes to five cents a 
gross ton, without serious hurt either 
to their pocketbooks or their con- 
sciences? The method of reaching 
such an average reduction would be, 
as suggested, to cut out all the in- 
stances of “high binder” margins and — 


in addition to reduce somewhat the ty 
margins customarily charged on the 
bulk of the business. c 

? The investment of the 424 companies, com- y 


puted from the Coal Commission’s report, was 
approximately $38,099,000. Their actual profit, — 

$8,327,000; on a 10 per cent basis it would have _ 

been $3,810,000; and the excess of $4,517,000 ; r 
spread over their entire tonnage of approxi- i 
mately 114,069,000 tons, would come to just a 
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On the reasonableness of coal freight 
rates at the present time there is little 
definite basis for comment. There 
would probably be difficulty in getting 
any agreement as to what the amount 
of the average freight bill is per ton, 
the country over, for either anthracite 
or bituminous coal. But in both kinds, 
and especially in anthracite, freight 
takes a large proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

In the Coal Commission’s prelimi- 
nary report of July 9, 1923, on the 
anthracite industry, the Commission 
stated the results of a study of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for stove coal 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago and St. Louis in 
November, 1922. Out of the consum- 
er’s stove-coal dollar in these respective 
cities in that month, the following 
amounts went for freight on this size 


of coal: 


Boston: Freight, 23 cents per dollar paid 
for stove coal. 

New York: Freight, 18 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Philadelphia: Freight, 16 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Washington: Freight, 20 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Chicago: Freight, 30 cents per dollar paid 
for stove coal. 

St. Louis: Freight, not stated. 


These figures, while not representa- 
tive of all anthracite, indicate vividly 
the importance of freight in the coun- 
try’s total bill for this kind of fuel. 
For the answer as to whether the 
anthracite freight bill could be reduced 
without injustice to the carriers we 
must await the findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
present inquiry, which was started on 
the urgent recommendation of the Coal 
Commission. On bituminous coal, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
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last general consideration and adjust. 
ment of rates in the western terri 
was concluded in June, 1923; and in 
Central Freight Association territory, 
in 1917. 


ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


We now come to the mine operator 
and inquire about the reasonableness 
of the share he takes of the consumer's 
dollar. 

The Coal Commission’s report on 
costs, profits and investment of the 
bituminous operators not yet being 
available, it seems best to omit con- 
sideration of bituminous operators at 
this time. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1922 issued a valuable pre- 
liminary report on Investment and 
Profit in Soft Coal Mining, but due to 
the injunction in the Maynard case 
the companies covered were by no 
means so numerous as those covered 
by the Coal Commission. 

For anthracite operators the Coal 
Commission’s report furnishes a great 
deal of important information never 
before produced by a governmental 
agency—especially the information re- 
garding investment and _ profits, by 
which the reasonableness of prices is 
mainly to be judged. 

The method of the Coal Commission 
in its study of investment and profits 
was to state facts, but not to itself 
draw any broad conclusions as to the 
reasonableness of the profits nor indeed 
as to the basis on which reasonableness 
ought to be judged. In this it was no 
doubt wise. It leaves people free to 
make their own conclusions on these 
most vital questions. 

But the Commission does reach 4 
number of conclusions regarding the 
anthracite industry which bear directly 
on the reasonableness of profits and 
show some of the places where parts 
the consumer's dollar go without any 
proper return in service rendered. Let 
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_ probably not over $414,000,000. 


us restate briefly the substance of some 
of these findings as a basis for further 
consideration of the problem. 


1. There is and can be no free competi- 
tion in the anthracite industry because the 
supply i is limited and controlled, the mining 
is concentrated largely in a few railroad 
coal companies, with a long history of 
combination. (Report of July 9, 1923.) 

2, “In the anthracite industry market 
yalue depends upon the profits and prices 
of anthracite for the past 25 years and has 
heen influenced more or less by the opera- 
tions of what the Supreme Court of the 
[nited States has declared to be a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and in violation of 
the commodity clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” (Report “P,” released 
Nov. 10, 1923, p. 7.) 

$. The market value of the investment in 
the anthracite industry is estimated by the 
mining engineers at $989,000,000; and the 
book value the Commission places at about 
$00,000,000 or, with working capital in- 
duded, $640,000,000. The Commission 
refused to make any estimate of original 
est, but it identified revaluations of 
$226,000,000, which if deducted from the 
bok value would indicate an estimated 
original cost (plus working capital) of 
(Report 
“P,” p. 16.) 

4. Great tonnages of coal reserves that 
will not be mined in this generation are in- 
duded in the above values and cost of 
investment. Speaking of the Reading, the 
largest holder of such reserves, the Commis- 
sin says: “The American people . . 
do not believe it is an inherent right of any 
corporation to embark on a two-hundred- 
year speculation in land and ask the public 
to pay the cost of carrying it, out of the 
present price of coal.” (Report “P,” pp. 
1-16.) 

5. “Because of great inequalities in cost 
and in selling arrangements some operators 
make very large profits and others very 
mall profits. The margins per ton be- 
tween cost and sales realization in ordinary 
times range from less than nothing to over 
®aton. The per cent return on book 
value of investment in coal ranges all the 
way from a loss to 138 per cent (one in- 
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dependent operator, year 1917).” 
port “P,” p. 16.) 

6. “The profits are incre asing. Total 
net income is increasing, and surpluses are 
increasing, earned surplus as well as surplus 
arising through revaluations. The margin 
per ton is increasing.” (Report “P,” p. 16.) 


(Re- 


These broad generalizations taken 
together with the specific facts given 
in the report have an obvious bearing 
on the question of the reasonableness 
of anthracite profits and of the prices 
from which the profits are derived. 

I believe that the facts clearly justify 
the conclusion that under the “rule of 
reason” many of the railroad coal 
companies could have very materially 
reduced their prices even on the book 
valuation; and, with the separation of 
investment in vast reserves of coal, all 
of them could have done so. On the 
basis of estimated original cost of the 
investment they could have reduced 
prices still more sharply. 

I am one of those who believe that 
the original amount invested is the 
most reasonable basis on which to 
judge profits. I do not push the argu- 
ment, of course, to the unreasonable 
extent of going back to the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company’s original 
ear of corn or its original $30,000. I 
would apply the principle in modera- 
tion. 

On this basis of estimated original 
cost, in 1921, the year the Commission 
used as the last normal year for which 
figures were available, the railroad coal 
companies on the average made an un- 
reasonable profit. Unreasonable for a 
competitive business, still more un- 
reasonable for a monopoly. This was 
the average. Certain low-cost com- 
panies made, and have long been 
making, profits that can only be classed 
as exorbitant. 

Let me set out the specific facts 
supporting this conclusion. The book 
value as of 1921 and the identified 
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revaluations of each railroad coal 
company as shown by the Commission 
are here set down with the resultant 
estimate of original cost, which I reach 
by simple subtraction of the revalua- 
tions. Then is given the net income 
found by the Commission for each com- 
pany, the rate it calculated on the book 
value, and the rate I have calculated 
on the figure of original cost. The Coal 
Commission in its summary report did 
not combine any of the companies in an 
average, saying that because of the 
wide variation between companies 
averages are misleading. It did, how- 
ever, combine nine of the ten compa- 
nies in an appendix. Because of certain 
difficulties it did not set out compa- 
rable figures for the Glen Alden Coal 
Company, among the lowest in cost and 
highest in profit of all the railroad coal 
companies. I am showing the aver- 
ages excluding the Glen Alden Coal 
Company, and will later show averages 
excluding high-cost companies. The 
table shown below gives the figures. 
Space fails to analyze here the rea- 
sonableness of the profits of the average 
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independent producer. The independ. 
ents have long lived as they could. 
They will no doubt continue to do go. 
Natural public sympathy for them has 
been somewhat strained by the jp. 
stances of excessively high prices 
charged by them during coal crises at 
times when the railroad coal compa- 
nies refused to take the prices that could 
have been commanded. 

Confining ourselves, therefore, to 
the railroad coal companies shown in 
the table, we see that in 1921 they 
averaged eleven per cent on the book 
value and as much as eighteen per cent 
on estimated original cost. 

This high average profit is in spite of 
the fact that the Reading and the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation companies, 
with over a third of the aggregate book 
value of all the companies and with 
about three fifths of the aggregate 
original cost, were making less than 
five per cent on either basis. 

The average of the five interests ex- 
cluding these two low-profit companies 
was eighteen per cent on book value 
and forty-one on original cost. 


(The railroad --al companies excluding the D. L. & W.—Glen Alden)* 
Year 1921 
Rats 
Coa IDENTIFIED Coat 
MENT DOOK RIGINAL 
REVALUATIONS Gene Incomet Beak 
| ash 
Lehigh Valley & Coxe Bros... . . $46,301,000 $42,050,000 $4,251,000 | $5,831,000 | 12.6 137.2 
Pennsylvania & Hillside (Erie) . . 13,026,000 iiasadeeens 13,026,000 5,950,000 | 45.7 | 45.7 
Glen Alden and D. L. & W. .... 64,481,000* 55,572,000 8,909,000t}  4,000,000t) 6.2 | 44.9 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre (C. of 
28,974,000 6,169,000 22,805,000 8,707,000 | 30.0 38.2 
Hudson Coal Company Interests 
(D. & 51,298,000 33,038,000 18,260,000 4,496,000 8.8 24.6 
on C % 
4,126,000 | ..... 4,126,000 465,000 | 11.3] 11.3 
Philadelphia & Reading... .... 97,198,000 7,012,000 90,186,000 4,119,000 | 4. 4.6 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
“ & N. E) — 31,966,000 16,214,000 15,752,000 678,000 2.1 4.3 
Total excluding Glen Alden...| $272,889,000 $104,483,000 $168,406,000 | $30,246,000 | 11.1 18.0 
Total including Glen Alden...| $337,370,000 $160,055,000 $177,315,000 | $34,246,000 | 10.2 19.3 


The combi 


t As per Coal Commission, 


* The Glen Alden was organized to take over on September 1, 1921, the coal business of the D. L. & W. RR 
bined tonnage of these two companies for the year 1921 was between nine and ten million tons, 
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The Reading and the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company’s low rates of 
return are in large part due to the fact 
that their reserves of unmined coal— 
much more vast than those of the 
other companies—disproportionately 
increase their investment and at the 
ame time, on account of the carrying 
charges, reduce their profit. 

An important fact not taken into 
account in this record of the profit of 
the larger coal mining companies is the 
profit of the anthracite railroads, with 
which these mining companies are 
connected through common stockhold- 
ings or otherwise. Space forbids going 
into the matter of the associated rail- 
nad profits in detail, but it should be 
horne in mind in considering whether 
the mining profits could reasonably be 
reduced. 

What is a reasonable profit for the 
nilroad coal companies under the 
conditions of limited supply and sub- 
stantially monopolistic control? Is it 
sx per cent—or eight per cent—or 
sme other percentage? I incline to 
think six per cent is reasonable in view 
df all the circumstances. Others no 
doubt will think a higher percentage 
is necessary. 

There would be a much better basis 
for judging if we had an impartial 
actuarial record of property loss in 
mine disasters reduced to the actuarial 
/ expectation of loss per ton of produc- 
tion per year. Proper allowance could 
then be made for the present quite 
indefinite “‘mine hazard.” It could 
tither be put in as a definite element of 
cost and set aside in a reserve for such 
) contingencies, or it could be used to 
judge the added percentage of profit 
necessary to cover the risk. This 
mine hazard is the property hazard, 
tot the hazard of compensation to 
ijured employes, which is already 
reduced to an actuarial basis and taken 


tae of in cost under the head of 
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Workmen’s Compensation or Liability 
Insurance. 

Whatever one’s view of the per- 
centage of profit that is reasonable, the 
foregoing table gives the basic figures 
from which can be calculated the 
excess profit over any assumed per- 
centage. In the following summaries 
the excess profits over six per cent are 
shown on the basis both of book value 
and estimated original cost. The total 
fresh mined and culm bank tonnage of 
each company is also shown, and the 
excess profits per ton are thereby 
calculated. 

I have said that many of the com- 
panies could have materially reduced 
prices even on the book valuation 
basis. This table shows that if they 
had been content with six per cent on 
book valuation as reasonable all but 
two of the companies could have 
reduced prices by amounts ranging 
from fifteen cents on up to $1.35 a ton 
on their entire output. The Reading 
and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company could not have reduced 
prices on this basis, for each of them 
fell short of making six per cent. 
With the prices of these two companies 
remaining unchanged, the reductions 
that the others could have made would 
have put down the average price for 
the tonnage for all companies, includ- 
ing that of the Reading and the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company, by 
thirty cents a ton. 

On the original cost basis the reduc- 
tions, of course, could have been larger, 
ranging from eighteen cents to $1.45 a 
ton. Even on this basis the Reading 
and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company could not have reduced 
prices. With their prices unchanged, 


however, the average reduction on the 
entire tonnage could have been forty- 
five cents a ton. 

The reason why the Reading and the 


Lehigh 


Coal & Navigation Company 
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could not reduce prices is because, as 
already suggested, their investment is 
swelled by very large reserved tonnages 
of coal which will not be mined for 
decades to come and the cost of carry- 
ing these great reserves has reduced 
their net income. The double effect of 
swelling of investment and shrinking 
of profit by reason of these reserves 
makes their rate of return low on any 
iasis. If their business of speculating 
in coal lands for future generations 
were separated in their accounts or 
were separately incorporated, their 
returns from their business of coal 
mining in the present generation would 
be found much more profitable than 
is indicated by the figures given in the 
table on the preceding page. 

In the case of the Lehigh Coal & 
' Navigation Company there appears to 
be some further factor included to 
depress its showing of profits. Its net 
income figures only fifteen cents a ton, 
whereas the Commission’s table of 
margins for 1921‘ shows no railroad 
wal company with as large a tonnage 
asthe Lehigh Coal & Navigation at any 
margin below forty to forty-nine cents. 
This seems to indicate that some debit 
vas included in the financial figures of 
net income which was not included in 
the margin figures, which show the 
difference between the cost of produc- 
_ tion and sales realization for coal. 

What do the facts in the above 
lables mean in relation to the ten per 
cnt wage increase last September, 


earlier “good” years to offset it. The 
ten-year average profit of these com- 
panies, classified in three groups, was 
respectively ten, fifteen, and thirty- 
four per cent on book value of the 
stockholders’ equity, the book value of 
the latter group being characterized by 
the Commission as much nearer to 
original cost than that of the other 
groups. The first quarter of 1923 was 
much more profitable than 1921, but 
the probabilities are that in the spring 
and summer of 1923 the rate of profit 
was not so high as in the first quarter. 
All in all, it is the best that can be done 
and probably entirely fair to the 
operators to use 1921 results as a basis 
for judging their condition just prior to 
the time of the ten per cent wage 
increase. 

The situation was apparently this: 
Average labor costs were $3.97 per ton; 
the ten per cent increase added, there- 
fore, 39.7 cents, approximately 40 
cents, to the total cost of production. 
It was contended that none of the in- 
creased cost could be recouped from 
increased prices of steam sizes, which 
are in competition with bituminous 
coal. This contention meant that if 
the wage increase was to be passed on 
to the public, it would all have to fall 
on domestic sizes, and would increase 
their price fifty-eight cents, approxi- 
mately sixty cents. Of this amount 


the basis of then available information 


Governor Pinchot maintained that on 


the operators could absorb ten cents. 


and to the price increase made by the 
operators in consequence of it? 

The facts in these tables are the 
) fats for all railroad company anthra- 
ate. They are the facts for both fresh 
mned and culm bank coal, both domes- 


The Coal Commission’s investment 7 
and profit report had not at that time of 
been made public. - 
From the investment and profit 
facts now made public, I have shown 7 
above that in 1921, and presumably _ 


tie sizes and steam, all combined. 
They are the facts for 1921, the last 
wrmal year, If the strike year, 1922, 


equally well just prior to the wage 
increase, the railroad coal companies © 
could have reduced their prices thirty 


“ 
"sa “bad” year, there are many cents a ton on the average and still — 


‘Report “P,” third table following p. 19. 


earned six per cent on book value; "a 


t 


forty-three cents a ton still 
earned six per cent on estimated orig- 
inal cost. This is on all sizes, includ- 
ing steam. 

The domestic sizes, however, usu- 
ally bear the brunt of any price in- 
crease, since the steam sizes are always 
regarded as bringing as much as it is 
possible for them to bring under the 
conditions of price competition from 
bituminous coal at any given time. It 
is therefore proper, when a reduction 
in anthracite prices is possible, that 
the domestic sizes should receive the 
benefit. 

Domestic sizes of fresh-mined an- 
thracite, excluding pea, as given in the 
Coal Commission’s report on Cost of 
Production of Anthracite, released 
August 23, 1923 (tables following p. 
29), are found to average 69.8 per cent 
of the total fresh-mined production of 
the railroad coal companies for the two 
periods shown, which are the last quar- 
ter of 1920 and the first quarter of 1923. 
But the tonnage of 45,279,400 tons I 
have been using in the price reduction 
calculations is the total of both fresh- 
mined and culm. The culm would fur- 
nish mainly pea and steam sizes, and 
relatively little of the larger coals. 
Therefore I arbitrarily lower the 69.8 
per cent found for fresh-mined to 66.6 
per cent, and regard two thirds of the 
total tonnage as of domestic sizes. 
Thus the domestic sizes, excluding pea, 
figure 30,186,000 tons. 

The forty-five-cent price reduction 
shown in my table for the entire 
45,279,400 tons of all sizes amounts to 
a sixty-seven-cent reduction on the do- 
mestic sizes. This result is secured by 
applying the entire $20,141,000 shown 
in the table as the excess profit over six 
per cent on original cost, to the 30,186,- 
000 tons of the domestic coal. It is the 
measure of the reduction that could 


reasonably have been made on domes. 
tic sizes in 1921, and presumably 
equally well any time in 1923 up to the 
date of the strike award. 

Now comes the interesting part of 
the calculation. If the railroad cog] 
companies could have reduced prices of 
domestic sizes sixty-seven cents a ton 
last August, it means that they could 
have absorbed the entire sixty-cent 
cost on the wage award and in addition 
cut their prices an average of seven 
cents. Instead they raised prices of 
domestic sizes by seventy-five to ninety 
cents. The weighted average of the in- 
creases of the particular companies con- 
cerned was approximately eighty cents 
a gross ton.° 

It follows that these companies could 
now cut domestic sizes eighty-seven 
cents a ton and still make six per cent 
on their estimated original cost of in- 
vestment, which, with the twelve-cent 
reduction previously shown possible for 
retailers and wholesalers, would make 
a cut of ninety-nine cents, roundly 
one dollar a gross ton in consumers’ 
prices. 

By a similar calculation, at eight per 
cent on original cost, mine prices on the 
average could be reduced by seventy- 
six cents and consumers’ prices by 
eighty-eight cents a gross ton. At six 
per cent on book value, the mine redue- 
tion could be sixty-six cents and the re- 
duction to consumers seventy-eight 
cents. Even at eight per cent on book 
value, the mine price could come down 
forty-eight cents and the price paid by 
consumers could come down sixty cents 
a gross ton. 

Such reductions would be important 

5 Prices, by companies, from Coal Mining Re 
view, issues of April 15 (p. 12), and November 
15 (p. 11), 1923; and 1921 tonnages, by com- 


panies, from the Coal Commission's Report “P,” 
table following p. 31. 
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and would save the average family 
many dollars on the coal bill. Yet the 
figures are conservative from every an- 
ge, as has been shown, and the true 
amount of reduction that could reason- 
ably be made if all the facts were known 


does not appear. 


DIFFERENTIAL Cost ADVANTAGES 


Comparing the railroad coal com- 
panies as a group with the independ- 
ents, whose cost as a group are higher, 
the Coal Commission’s report of July 
9, 1923 says: 

The Commission is convinced that the 
public would benefit by increased pro- 
duction by the larger and lower-cost com- 
panies. 


Speaking of these companies the 
Commission says: 


The present differentials in price made by 
the several “railroad’’ companies con- 
stitute some recognition of the right of the 
public to share in the advantage of the low- 
est concern, but these differences in mine 
prices are far from reflecting the actual 
differences in mine costs. While because of 
geat variation in natural conditions 
certain large companies have costs even $2 
below the costs of other companies less 
fortunately situated, yet little of this ad- 
vantage accrues to the public. 


If the companies shown in the table 
on page 136 reduced their prices by the 
varying amounts indicated, they would 
be passing on these differential advan- 
tages to the public, assuming that 
wholesalers and retailers would act 
fairly and not absorb the difference on 
the way to the consumer. 

It may be argued that this would 
mean a multiplicity of prices to the 
consumer for coal of the same kind and 
quality, but we have to struggle with a 
wide variation in prices now as be- 
tween the “company coal” and the 


| 


independent coal. Apparently, on the 
whole, despite many aggravating cases 
to the contrary, the bulk of the present 
differential between company and in- 
dependent mine prices accrues to the 
consumer. On most of the coal 
most wholesalers and retailers appear 
to give the public the benefit of the 
differential. With full publicity the 
same result might be hoped for if 
there were also wide differentials be- 
tween the railroad coal company 
prices. The only other course is a 
“pooling” of all the coal and a selling 
at a single price, distributing to each 
producer a fair return on his invest- 
ment, or a taking of the differential by 
taxation. 

Why is it that for a generation past 
there has been no apparent tendency 
on the part of the railroad coal com- 
panies to pass on to the public any 
appreciable amount of these differen- 
tial advantages in cost? Why have 
the “company circular”’ prices been so 
nearly identical? 

The answer is clear. Because they 
have had a substantial monopoly of 
the supply in the ground, and of its 
mining and transportation. Let me 
quote again from the Coal Commis- 
sion’s report of July 9, 1923: 


The fundamental fact in the anthracite 
coal problem is that heretofore these limited 
and exhaustible natural deposits have been 
in the absolute private possession of their 
legal owners, to be developed or withheld at 
will, to be leased for such royalties as could 
be exacted, to be transported and dis- 
tributed at such rates and in such manner 
as a double-headed railroad and coal com- 
bination might find most advantageous 
from the point of view of private profit, to 
be sold at such prices as could be main- 
tained by the restriction of output and the 
elimination of independent competitors, 
through such means as the maintenance of 
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freight rates, burdensome except to those 
who, owning both mines and railroads, 
could afford to be indifferent as to whether 


their revenue came from the one source or 


the other. 

In all this it must be remembered 
that there is at present no law to re- 
quire the operators to restrict their 
profits. But there is ground for be- 
lieving that they should revise their 
ideas of what is “reasonable.” Their 
claim of reasonable prices cannot stand 
in the face of the facts the Coal Com- 
mission has made public. 

Thus far this article has not set out 
the ground for the use of the original 
cost principle or of the estimate of 
original cost derived by deducting 
known revaluations from the book 
figures. The ground is in the obvious 
fact that the value of the anthracite 
properties has been influenced by the 
monopolistic control which these com- 
panies have over the limited deposits 
and by the combination in restraint of 
trade which they have long maintained. 
This is true of the present market value 
and of that part of the market value 
which they have deemed it prudent to 
write up on their books through reval- 
uations. To recognize this inflated 
value as a proper basis for judging the 
reasonableness of return is to confirm 
to an unlawful combination the fruits 
of its unlawfulness. 

Here are some of the facts that one 
must face if he accepts the book value 
as a basis for calculating the rate of 
profit. They are from the Coal Com- 
mission’s Report “P” released Novem- 
ber 10, 1923. (P. 55.) 


In order to reduce taxable net income as 
much as possible through depletion and 
depreciation charges most coal operators in- 
creased their fixed assets, on which such 
charges were based, to a fair market value 
of March 1, 1913. Sometimes this was 


« 


done by an appraisal of the fixed assets 
themselves under the supervision of mining 
engineers and sometimes by an audit of the 
books of account over a term of years for 
_ the purpose of restoring to the fixed asset 
accounts the amounts that had been charged 


_ to cost or income. Previous to this time, 


many companies had followed the policy 
of making each year’s operations bear the 
cost of new plant and equipment and, in 
some cases, the cost of new coal lands 
acquired. 


The report states that a memoran- 
dum account of the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside companies (Erie interests) 
shows their property to be valued for 
income tax purposes at nine times the 
figure at which it is now entered on 
their books. Their book investment, 
which is nearer original cost than that 
of the other companies, yields forty- 
five per cent return. If the value on 
the memorandum account were en- 
tered on the book account their rate of 
return would be but eleven per cent 
(p. 8). 

Of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company the Commission says (p. 
10): 

The total original cost of its present hold- 
ings of 8,940 acres of coal lands was $1,412,- 
000. This original cost has been written 
up by two revaluations. The first, made in 
1871, increased the book value by $4,970,- 
000. The second, made in 1917 for Federal 
tax purposes, added $10,060,000 to the 
value. 

In the meantime the depletion charged 
by the company has amounted to $3,685,- 
000, or two and a half times the original cost 
of thelands. Yet the lands still stand upon 
its books at $12,757,000, or nine times their 
original cost. 


This is a case of eating your cake 
and having it too. 

Speaking of the transfer of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester 
coal properties to the newly organized 
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Glen Alden Coal Company in 1921 the 
Commission says (p. 9): 


Assets which at the time of sale showed a 
yalue of $6,240,000 on the railroad com- 
pany’s books were entered on the Glen 
Alden Coal Company’s books at $72,240, 
00, an increase of $66,000,000. 

The Commission is aware that the $72, 
240,000 upon the books of the Glen Alden 
Company technically represents the original 
est to that company, but the stock- 
holders of the coal company were practically 
identical with those of the railroad com- 
pany. Little new money was invested at 
this time and the chief evidence of value 
was a promise made by the owners in their 
capacity of stockholders of the coal com- 
pany to pay $60,000,000 to themselves in 
their capacity of stockholders of the rail- 
rad company. In these circumstances 
the transaction does not disguise the fact 
that book values have appreciated without 
investment of new money. 


The Coal Commission made no de- 
cision as between these two methods 
of valuation. It very properly did not 
pass upon value nor on reasonableness 
of return, conceiving that, as a fact 
finding body, it was its duty to set out 
the facts, not to make a judicial de- 
termination from them. It pointed 
out that under the Supreme Court’s 
decisions various bases, including mar- 
ket value, reproduction cost, original 
cost, must all be considered in arriving 
at a judgment. 

To illustrate the court ruling and at 
the same time to show the argument 
for an opposite view, let me quote from 
the majority and the dissenting opin- 
ions in a recent case. 

In State of Missouri v. Public Service 
Commission (the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company case), decided by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, May 21, 1923, 
Justice McReynolds delivering the 
majority opinion, cited with approval 


mm 
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the Court’s previous rulings in other 
cases, as follows: , 


There must be a fair return upon the 
reasonable value of the property at the time 
it is being used for the public. . . . 
And we concur with the Court below in 
holding that the value of the property is to 
be determined as of the time when the in- 
quiry is made regarding the rates. If the 
property, which legally enters into the con- 
sideration of the question of rates, has 
increased in value since it was acquired, the 
company is entitled to the benefit of such 
increase. . . . 

The making of a just return for the use of 
the property involves the recognition of its 
fair value, if it be more than its cost. The 
property is held in private ownership, and 
it is that property, and not the original cost 
of it, of which the owner may not be de- 
prived without due process of law. 


Again, he said: 

It is impossible to ascertain what will 
amount to a fair return upon properties 
devoted to public service, without giving 
consideration to the cost of labor, supplies, 
etc., at the time the investigation is made. 
An honest and intelligent forecast of proba- 
ble future values, made upon a view of all 
the relevant circumstances, is essential. 
If the highly important element of present 
costs is wholly disregarded, such a forecast 
becomes impossible. Estimates for to- 
morrow cannot ignore prices of today. 


Justice Brandeis in his notable and 
statesmanlike dissenting opinion (Jus- 
tice Holmes concurring) reviewed the 
history of the Supreme Court’s valua- 
tion decisions since the ruling case of 
Smyth v. Ames, twenty-five years ago. 
He said: 

The Court, adhering to the so-called rule 
of Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 18 Sup. 
Ct. 418, 42 L. Ed. 819, and further defining 
it, declares that what is termed value must 
be ascertained by giving weight, among 
other things, to estimates of what it would 
cost to reproduce the property at the time 
of the rate hearing. 
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The so-called rule of Smyth v. Ames is, in 
my opinion, legally and economically un- 
sound. The thing devoted by the investor 
to the public use is not specific property, 
tangible and intangible, but capital em- 
barked in the enterprise. Upon the capital 
so invested the Federal Constitution guar- 
antees to the utility the opportunity to earn 
a fair return. 


Referring again to Smyth v. Ames, 


he said: 


The experience of the 25 years since that 
case was decided has demonstrated that the 
rule there enunciated is delusive. In the 
attempt to apply it insuperable obstacles 
have been encountered. It has failed to 
afford adequate protection either to capital 
or the public. It leaves open the door to 
grave injustice. To give to capital em- 
barked in public utilities the protection 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and to 
secure for the public reasonable rates, it 
is essential that the rate base be definite, 
stable, and readily ascertainable, and that 
the percentage to be earned on the rate 
base be measured by the cost, or charge, of 
the capital employed in the enterprise. It 
is consistent with the Federal Constitution 
for this Court now to lay down a rule which 
will establish such a rate base and such a 
measure of the rate of return deemed fair. 
In my opinion, it should do so. . . . 

The rule does not measure the present 
value either by what the utility cost to 
produce, or by what it should have cost, or 
by what it would cost to reproduce, or to 
replace it. Under that rule the tribunal is 
directed, in forming its judgment, to take 
into consideration all those and also other 
elements, called relevant facts. 

Obviously, “value” cannot be a compos- 
ite of all these elements. Nor can it be ar- 
rived at on all these bases. They are very 
different, and must, when applied in a par- 
ticular case, lead to widely different results. 


That the amount of money actually 
invested prudently is the true measure 
of value is emphasized again by Justice 
Brandeis in this statement: 
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The conviction is widespread that a sound 
conclusion as to the actual value of a utility 
is not to be reached by a meticulous study 
of conflicting estimates of the cost of 
reproducing new the congeries of old 
machinery and equipment, called the plant, 
and the still more fanciful estimates con- 
cerning the value of the intangible elements 
of an established business. Many commis. 
sions, like that of Massachusetts, have de. 
clared recently that “capital honestly and 
prudently invested must, under normal 
conditions, be taken as the controlling 
factor in fixing the basis for computing fair 
and reasonable rates.” 


This which is now the minority view 
in our highest tribunal may, in time, 
under the force of changing public and 
official opinion, become the law of the 
land. 

Two admissions and an offset in 
closing: 

(1) The estimated original cost | 
have used is admittedly not the exact 
original cost. The Coal Commission 
gave the figures of revaluation but it 
did not itself make the subtraction. 
It said those who wished to do so could, 
but it would not, for stated reasons. 
Some of these reasons would tend to 
increase the original cost, some to lower 
it still further. For example, the re- 
valuation figures, though mostly appli- 
cable to coal lands, may have included 
some revaluation of property not con- 
nected with the coal business. On the 
other hand, there were probably some 
revaluations, it said, which the ace- 
countants of the Commission did not 
discover at all. In any case, the Com- 
mission found the determination of the 
exact figure could not be made in the 
time and with the funds available to it. 
The figure arrived at by subtracting 
identified revaluations is conceivably 
lower than actual original cost. The 
probabilities, however, are that it is 
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(2) The amount of price reduction 
ible as figured in the tables of this 
article is calculated from the net in- 
come before Federal taxes on that in- 
come were paid. For eight of the ten 
railroad coal companies tax figures 
were ascertained for 1921. They are 
not available for the Hudson and the 
Glen Alden Companies. The eight 
companies, including the exceptional 
Reading and the Lehigh Coal & Nav- 
igation Company, made a profit of 
17.1 per cent on original cost and paid 
taxes of eleven cents a ton. 

Federal taxes must, of course, be 
paid, but if the railroad coal companies 
reduce their income to six per cent on 
original cost, the amount of the tax 
per ton will not be serious. In any 
event ordinary persons are not heard 
to say that their wages or salaries must 
be increased to enable them to pay 
their income tax, nor should a corpora- 
tion’s prices be increased for that pur- 
pose. 

As an offset to the argument of 
Federal taxes and to a possible though 
highly improbable underestimate of 
original cost, is this fact: The original 
cost principle properly applied not 
only affects investment but (through 
the charges to annual cost for depletion 
and depreciation of that investment) 
it also affects the net income. If coal 
costing one cent a ton in the ground is 
charged into cost when mined at nine 
cents a ton, an actual profit of eight 
cents a ton is concealed. The total 
costs appear higher than they really 
are and the total net income or profit 
appears lower than it really is. 

Now the Coal Commission’s report 
emphasizes that the figures of net 
income given by it have not been 
increased to take care of any such over- 
charges for depletion or depreciation. 
Hence the aggregate net income of 
$30,246,000 shown in the report, and 
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used in this article for computing the 
amount of profits in excess of a six 
per cent return, is an understatement, 
and probably a very material under- 
statement, of the true amount of 
profit on the original cost principle of 
accounting. No figures are available to 
show the extent of this understatement. 

If the full facts of the true invest- 
ment, excluding excess reserves, and 
of the true net income were available, 
the price reduction possible after 
allowing a reasonable return would be 
found far greater than now appears. 

After all, the original cost principle 
simply serves to reveal the truth about 
the actual amount of profit being 
earned on the actual amount of money 
invested. Is not that what we want to 
know? 

In simple human experience profit 
is reckoned as the profit on cost. 
Actual investment plus revaluations 
(profit) gives us a hybrid figure of in- 
vestment—part cost, part profit—as 
a basis. Actual cost of production plus 
excess charges for depletion and de- 
preciation (profit) gives us a hybrid 
figure of cost, and results in showing a 
net income that is less than the true 
net income. Part of the true net in- 
come is hidden. 

These are simple propositions but 
they are inescapable. We ought to 
know the actual amount and the 
actual rate of profit, however high it is. 
We should insist on accounting prac- 
tices that reveal, not conceal, these 
facts. 

Once the facts are before us and the 
true rate of profit known, we are in a 
position to exercise our judgment. 

One is then at liberty to say, 

“Why, yes, that is a high rate, but 
under all the circumstances I think it 
reasonable.” 

Another is at liberty to say, 

“No, that, rate is too high,” 
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But not until the true rate is known amount than is the appreciated book 
can the country really begin to argue value. Using it then as the best 
the reasonableness of the profits. approximation of the truth, the ques. 
That is why in this article I have tried _ tion is open for discussion whether six 
to get as near as possible to the actual ‘per cent or twenty per cent or some 
rate on the actual money put in. The intermediate rate is the “reasonable” 
estimate of original cost is admittedly amount for these companies to make 
not exact, but it is far nearer the true for their share of the a dollar. 
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NDER the subject of “Costs and 
Efficiency in Wholesaling and 
Retailing of Coal,” it is my purpose to 
discuss briefly the costs, investments 
and profits of wholesale distributing 
agencies other than the selling depart- 
ments or affiliated sales companies of 
producers, and the costs, investments 
and profits of retailers, together with 
discussion of certain conditions prevail- 
ing in the wholesaling and retailing of 
coal which have a bearing on the effi- 
cent discharge of the two functions. 
The discussion is based entirely on the 
findings of the Wholesale and Retail 
Division of the United States Coal 
Commission. 

In the field to be covered there are 
_two major and several minor classes of 
distribution agencies. Time, however, 

will permit only the briefest discussion 
of the two major classes which may be 
defined as: 


1. Wholesalers. (Sometimes called 
jobbers.) Individuals or corpora- 
tions not directly affiliated with the 
companies whose coal they handle, 
who sell to retailers or consumers in 
carload lots without physically han- 
dling the coal on, over or through their 
own yards, docks or other equipment, 
and 

2. Retailers. Individuals or cor- 

porations who buy in carload lots, 

- physically handle the coal through 

their own or leased retail yards and 

delivery equipment and sell and de- 
__ liver it in less than carload lots to 
consumers. 


- Between these two major classes 
there are several less important groups 
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of distributing agencies among which 
may be noted: 


(a) The broker who buys and sells 
coal contracts. 

(b) The line trestle yard which 
buys in carload lots and sells in less 
than carload lots to teamster-re- 
tailers, and in some cases (as, for in- 
stance, in Buffalo) also provides 
retail delivery for a part of the ton- 
nage handled. 

(c) The dock company of the 
Northwest which purchases outright, 
or handles on commission, coal 
shipped to the head of the Lakes, 
physically handling and storing it on 
its docks, and selling and trans-ship- 
ping it by rail in carload lots to re- 
tailers at inland points, or selling it 
in less than carload lots to “teamster- 
retailers,” or even selling and deliver- 
ing it at retail themselves. 


Besides retailers operating their own 
yards, there are many retail delivery- 
men or teamsters who purchase by the 
wagon- or truck-load from wholesale 
docks and trestles, or from other re- 
tailers and provide delivery equipment 
and service; peddlers who purchase by 
the wagonload and peddle coal by 
the bushel from house to house; and 
the coal cellar and corner grocery 
which handle coal in bags to the poorest 
trade. 


Two Coats—Two Di1strIBuTION 
PROBLEMS 


cussion of the wholesale and retail _ 


As a background for intelligent dis- 
trade, it is important to note that 2 


« 
a 


ferences as to quantity, location and 

ownership of deposits, and differences 

in use as between anthracite and bitu- 

-minous make the distribution problems 

_of the two quite different. 

Pennsylvania furnishes practically 
all of our anthracite. It is estimated 
that one third of the available supply 
has already been mined. Nine tenths 
of the remainder is owned by a few 
large producing companies which mine 
75 per cent of the annual production 
and sell it mainly through their own 
sales organizations at announced prices 
that are so stabilized that they do not 
fluctuate with changes in demand. 
These large so-called “railroad com- 
panies” or “big companies” make only 
the minimum use of the independent 
wholesaler. The remaining 25 per cent 
is produced by a relatively large num- 
ber of so-called “independent” pro- 
ducers whose tonnage is too small to 
support sales organizations of their 
own, and who therefore make large use 
of the independent wholesaler. In- 
dependent prices fluctuate widely with 
the demand, with the resulting phe- 
nomenon of “premium prices” under 
which anthracite sells in the same 
market, particularly in times of short- 
age, not at one, but at many prices. 
Spot prices quoted for domestic sizes 
of anthracite in New York on Octo- 
ber 29 ranged from $8.75 to $9.25 
per gross ton for “company” coal, 
and from $9.85 to $12.25 per gross 
ton for “independent” coal f. o. 
b. mines. This wide spread in prices 
at mines offers abundant opportunity 
for speculative handling by whole- 
salers and places great restriction upon 
retail competition. 

Pea and larger sizes are distributed 
over a very wide area for household use 
while the steam sizes unavoidably 
produced with the larger sizes must be 
sold, generally at less than production 
cost, in price competition with bitu- 


minous in a relatively small area near 
the mines. In times of shortage the 
sale of steam sizes at prices higher than 
the regular steam market is forced by 
making the acceptance of a retailer’; 
order for domestic sizes contingent 
upon his purchasing a quantity of 
steam sizes. This practice is closely 
akin to full line forcing. Retailers 
frequently are obliged to take losses on 
steam sizes so purchased. Such losses 
must be recouped in the form of higher 
prices on domestic sizes. 

By way of contrast, let it be noted 
that rick deposits of bituminous coal 
are found in some 28 states and in 
Alaska. The exploitation of this vast 
supply has only begun. Producing 
capacity far in excess of the normal de- 
mand is already developed, and many 
producing regions compete for the 
tonnage in any given market. The 
bulk of bituminous coal is consumed 
for industrial purpose, only a small 
percentage going to the household 
trade. Its distribution agencies are 
the selling organizations of producers 
selling direct to industrials and to retail 
coal merchants, or to wholesalers who 
in turn sell to industrial consumers and 
to retailers. 


I. THE WHOLESALE TRADE 


The independent wholesaler is a di- 
rect outgrowth of conditions existing 
in the production and distribution of 
coal. The services rendered may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Offering a ready sales organiza- 
tion to small mines whose tonnage is 
inadequate to warrant them in mail- 
taining their own selling organizations. 

2. Offering a similar service to large 
operators in markets not fully covered 
by the operator’s sales organization. 

3. Advancing for small operators, 
particularly those producing bitum 
nous coal, a certain amount per ton 
immediately upon notice of shipment, 
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thus financing mine payrolls for further 
operation. 

4. Offering a wider selection of fuels 
to the purchaser and, in some cases, 
fyel engineering advice respecting the 
diferent kinds of coal handled. 

5. Extending credit to purchasers. 

The wholesaler’s remuneration is 
taken in the form of a commission or 

profit, commonly spoken of in the 
trade as the wholesaler’s “margin.” 
This margin includes all expenses as 
well as the wholesaler’s profit. 


| The Coal Commission’s study of 


margins, costs, profits and investments 
of wholesalers covered the ten-year 
priod from 1913 to 1922 inclusive. 
This was a period of steadily rising 
prices for all kinds of coal. Along with 
the increase in prices went an increase 
in the amount of investment required 
to finance the wholesaling of a ton of 
cal. Margins and expenses per ton 
increased sharply and net profits per 
ton fluctuated widely. 

To one not familiar with the whole- 
sale trade, the smallness of the margins, 
expenses, and profits per ton, and the 
large returns on investment yielded by 
net profits of but a few cents per ton 
wil be surprising until it is recalled that 
the wholesaler’s function is confined to 
elling coal without actually handling 


' itjand that therefore his actual invest- 


ment per ton of coal sold is small. 


Marcins, Expenses, PrRorits AND 
INVESTMENTS 


The year 1913 was the year of lowest 
margins and lowest expenses, but not 
the year of lowest profits. In that year 
Wcompanies, handling over 42 millions 
of tons of all kinds of coal in all parts of 
the country, showed an average margin 
f9.4 cents per ton; an average expense 
6.1 cents; an average net operating 
profit of 3.3 cents and a total net profit 
#36 cents per ton. The difference 

n the net operating profit and 
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the total net profit represents interest 
received on money loaned te mining 
companies, interest on receivables and 
other income arising out of the opera- 
tion of the wholesale coal business. 
This small profit per ton yielded a re- 
turn of 19.0 per cent on total invest- 
ment consisting of the net proprietor’s 
equity, or net worth of the business, 
plus borrowed money. After deduct- 
ing interest paid on borrowed money 
from earnings, and deducting borrowed 
money from total investment, the rate 
of return on the net proprietor’s equity 
was 24.1 per cent. Yet a prominent 
New York wholesaler, following the re- 
lease of the Commission’s report, was 
quoted in a press statement to the effect 
that a profit of 3.6 cents per ton in 1913 
meant practically doing business at a 
loss. Doubtless a large number of 
people reading the statement, not 
knowing that the average amount of 
capital employed to handle a ton of 
coal and earn the 3.6 cents in 1913 was 
but 19.2 cents, agreed with the whole- 
saler. 

At the other end of the ten-year pe- 
riod 424 companies, handling 114 
millions of tons in the strike year, 1922, 
reported average margins of 22.4 cents 
per ton; expenses of 15.8 cents; direct 
operating profit of 6.6 cents, and total 
net profit of 7.3 cents per ton. This 
profit per ton yielded 21.8 per cent on a 
total investment of 33.4 cents per ton 
and 25.6 per cent on a proprietor’s 
equity of 26.3 cents per ton. 

The year of lowest earnings for the 
trade as a whole was 1921, when 391 
companies handling 87 millions of tons 
(representing a sharp decrease in 
tonnage due to the industrial depres- 
sion of that year), with an average 
margin of 19.0 cents and average ex- 
penses of 18.4 cents per ton, realized an 
average total profit of but 1.6 cents, 
which represented a return of but 3.6 
per cent on a total investment of 44.6 
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cents per ton, and after payment of 
interest only 3.1 per cent on a proprie- 
tor’s equity of 34.0 cents per ton. 
These investments, due to decreased 
tonnage, were over 30 per cent greater 
than those of any other year. 

In contrast with the poor showing of 
1921 and the better showings of 1913 
and 1922, the year 1917, with an aver- 
age margin of 20.3 cents, expenses of 
9.8 cents, direct operating profit of 10.5 
cents and total profit of 10.9 cents per 
ton, showed rates of 45.4 per cent on 
total investment and 54.8 per cent 
on owner’s investment. The banner 
year, 1920, with an average margin of 
30.7 cents per ton and expenses of 16.3 
cents per ton, yielded a direct operating 
profit of 14.4 cents and a total profit of 
15.0 cents per ton, representing rates of 
profit of 55.2 percent on totalinvestment 
and 66.6 per cent on proprietor’s equity. 

There were variations in the amounts 
of margins, expenses, profits and in- 
vestments in different sections of the 
country. Wholesalers in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
region took the highest margins, and 
realized the highest profits per ton as 
well as the largest rates of return on 
investment. In 1918 this group, with 
a total operating profit of 22.0 cents 
per ton, realized 92.9 per cent on their 
total investment and, after payment of 
interest on borrowed money, 105.5 per 
cent on the proprietor’s equity. These 
were the highest rates of return on in- 
vestment shown by any group during 
the ten-year period. This group real- 
ized over 40 per cent in profit on total 
investment in five of the ten years, and 
its lowest rate was 10.7 per cent in the 
year 1922. 


OvERDEVELOPMENT 


& Representatives of the wholesale 
trade claim that there are too many 
wholesalers, resulting in reduced 
tonnages handled per company with 
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consequently increased costs. The 
reason for the great increase in the 
number of wholesalers is not far to seek. 
It lies in the possibility in frequently 
recurring sellers’ markets of the inde. 
pendent wholesaler, by mere ownership 
without physically handling the coal, 
extracting large speculative margins 
from the pocketbooks of needy indus- 
trial consumers or retailers. The in. 
quiries of the Coal Commission dis. 
closed instances during the panic 
market of 1922-23 in which margins up 
to $3.90 per net ton on bituminous and 
$5.20 per gross ton on anthracite were 
taken. So long as such attractive 
plums in the form of speculative mar- 
gins, and such attractive profits on in- 
vestment as have been discussed above 
continue to exist, new capital will con- 
stantly be attracted to the trade. Un- 
doubtedly, greater efficiency could be 
attained if there were fewer speculators 
in the trade and the legitimate fune- 
tions of the wholesaler were discharged 
by a smaller number of concerns 
handling larger volumes of tonnage at 
less costs per ton. 

The way to greater efficiency through 
reduction in number of wholesalers, 
however, does not lie in the direction of 
a margin of 8 per cent of the selling 
price advocated by representatives of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion. The Commission’s studies indi- 
cated 


that with margins of 8 per cent, the figure 
advocated by the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, the entire wholesale trade, 
and particularly the wholesalers handling 
anthracite, would make exorbitant profits. 
Such a margin would neither be necessary 
nor desirable. Its presence in the trade 
would not only be a public injustice, but 
would further stimulate the already greatly 
overdeveloped wholesale trade. 


What ‘is needed to eliminate the 
speculative wholesaler and reduce 
overdevelopment in the trade is al 
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equation of supply and demand which 
gill eliminate premium coal from the 
market. When such a condition pre- 
vails, real competition among whole- 
glers for the operator’s production and 
the retailer’s and consumer’s trade will 
te to eliminate unnecessary 
gholesalers, thereby reducing the 
overdevelopment of the trade. 


WHoLtesALERS HANDLING ANTHRACITE 
ONLY 


The Commission found that very 
few wholesalers handle anthracite ex- 
dusively, but that among these the 
overdevelopment in number of firms is 
even greater than among bituminous 
and mixed bituminous and anthracite 
gholesalers. Only two wholesalers re- 
ported handling anthracite exclusively 
inall of the ten years from 1913 to 1922 
inclusive, while 12 reported anthracite 
oly for 1921 and 1922. In 1913, the 
two wholesalers handled a total of 
1336,000 tons while in 1921, when 
there was no shortage of anthracite, the 
sme two wholesalers together with 10 
others, making 12 in all, handled only 
1,717,000, an increase of but 381,000 
tons. In 1922, the same 12 wholesalers 
landled but 1,397,000 tons, an increase 
but 61,000 tons over that handled by 
thetwo wholesalers in 1913. Thus two 
companies in 1913 handled an average 
of 568,000 tons per company, while 12 
companies handled averages of only 
148,000 tons in 1921 and 116,000 tons 
in 1922. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in 
tonnage per company among these 
wholesalers, rates of earnings on invest- 
nent kept up well. No losses for the 
companies as a group were shown in 
ay year. Rates of earnings for dif- 
ferent years on total investment ranged 
ftom 1214 to 3714 per cent, and on net 
iprietor’s equity, from 13.6 to 42 
Mt cent. These rates of earnings 
vere obtained by increasing the aver- 


age margins realized by all companies 
reporting from 13.8 cents pef ton in 
1913 to 34.1 cents in 1920 and 29.4 
cents in 1922. 


PyYRAMIDING OF SALES AND MARGINS 


The average margins discussed above — 
represent the average performance on 
all sizes of anthracite. They do not 
reflect fully the speculative margins 
taken by independent wholesalers in 
seller’s markets, nor do they indicate in — 
any sense the full amount that may be | 
added to the price of coal when it passes _ 
through the hands of several whole- | 
salers, each taking a margin that is — 
ultimately added to the price paid by © 
the consumer. Such pyramiding of | 
margins affects anthracite especially. _ 

In tracing 802 cars of high-priced — 
anthracite of domestic sizes sold during © 
the fall and winter, 1922-23, the Com- © 
mission found that 500 cars, or five __ 
eighths of the total number passed 
through the hands of but one whole- — 
saler at margins ranging from 20 cents — 
to $3.00 per gross ton; 25l cars, or 31> 
per cent went through the hands of two 
wholesalers whose combined margins 
ranged from nothing per ton up to © 
$4.75 per gross ton; 47 cars, or nearly 6 © 
per cent passed through the hands of | 
three wholesalers whose combined 
margins ranged from 90 cents to $4.03 _ 
per gross ton, and 4 cars, representing © 
half of one per cent passed through the _ 
hands of four wholesalers whose com- 
bined margins ranged from $1 to $1.51 
per gross ton. by 

On the 802 cars representing 34,374 
gross tons the average margin taken 
by the wholesale trade was $1.24 per 
ton. Regarding this average margin ~~ 
the Coal Commission stated that indi- "7 
vidual wholesalers who did nothing but 
buy and sell car numbers and weights 
often took margins larger than those 
taken by retailers who physically te 
handled the coal, while the average ce 
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margin on the 34,374 tons was larger 
than that allowed by anthracite-pro- 
ducing companies to dock companies 
which physically handle the coal and 
absorb the loss and shrinkage in han- 
dling. Recent inquiries of the Federal 
Trade Commission indicate the con- 
tinuance of high margins realized by 
wholesalers on sales of coal at premium 
prices. 


SpectaL Devices ror Prorit TAKING 


The Coal Commission found further 
that in a number of instances chains of 
separately incorporated wholesalers 
exist that are closely allied in economic 
interest with each other and with cer- 
tain of the smaller anthracite produc- 
ers. In times of shortage, coal is 
passed from one to the other of such 
wholesalers, each taking a margin or 
profit on the transaction. The Com- 
mission also found that various devices 
such as the mixing in barges of low- 
priced company and high-priced 
independent coal at tidewater, and 
sale of the mixture at high prices; the 
misuse of reconsignment on the part of 
wholesalers; the splitting of wholesale 
margins with operators, and the like 
are resorted to by certain unscrupulous 
wholesalers and operators to exact the 
largest profit possible in the wholesale 
distribution of coal. 


Conciusions REesPEcTING 
WHOLESALING 

The Coal Commission recognized 
that the wholesaler is a necessary factor 
in distribution, but also that because of 
conditions of overdevelopment, specu- 
lation and duplication of function, the 
activities of speculative independent 
wholesalers in times of shortage unduly 
enhance prices to the consumer, es- 
pecially on anthracite, and to a less de- 
gree on bituminous coal. Considering 
the situation from a public service 
viewpoint, the Commission recom- 
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mended that a Federal agency be given 
strict regulatory powers over the pro- 
duction and interstate distribution of 
coal. Respecting the wholesale trade 
the Commission suggested that the 
regulatory body have the power, par. 
ticularly in times of emergency, to limit 
the amount of margins that may be 
taken by one or more wholesalers to a 
definite maximum amount per ton, the 
amount to be the same whether taken 
by one or more than one wholesaler, 
Such regulation, with proper provision 
for court review of the acts of the regu- 
latory body in cases of aggrievement, 
were regarded as necessary “in order 
that American industries and house- 
holds shall at all times be ensured a 
continuous and adequate supply of coal 
at reasonable prices.” 


II. THE RETAIL TRADE 


The retailing of coal in the United 
States is carried on by over 40,000 in- 
dividuals, partnerships and _ corpora- 
tions handling tonnages ranging from 
the few carloads of the small country 
dealer to the seven digit figures of a few 
of the largest concerns. Many dealers 
make retailing of coal their only line of 
merchandising. ‘To others it is one of 
two or more seasonal businesses such 
as ice, lumber, building materials, grain 
and livestock shipping that are con- 
ducted together. To many it is onlya 
minor side line. 

The typical retailer is an_inde- 
pendent merchant, owning or leasing 
his yard and other facilities. He buys 
his coal outright and assumes all mer- 
chandising risks of the business, includ- 
ing shortages in transit, degradation, 
or breaking of coal in handling, and in 
addition provides sufficient storage 
facilities, stocks and delivery equip- 
ment to furnish so far as he can the 
kind of coal his customers want, when, 
where, and in such quantity as their 
needs demand. The retailer under- 
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takes to do this on a gross merchandis- 
ing profit or, as it is termed in the trade, 
“gross margin” or “working margin” 
representing the difference between the 
cost of coal alongside his yard (includ- 
ing the price paid f. o. b. mines plus 
freight) and the price at which the coal 
is sold. 


Mareorns, Expenses, Prorirs AND 
INVESTMENTS 

The margins taken vary widely on 
diferent kinds of coal and with dif- 
ferent types of trade served. They 
also vary considerably in different 
sections of the country. They gener- 
ally are largest in the city where ex- 
pensive delivery service is provided to 
the consumer’s premises or even to his 
bin, and least in the country where the 
farmer provides his own delivery serv- 
ice. When the customer provides his 
own delivery, a difference in price gener- 
ally ranging from 50 cents to $1 and, 
ina few cases, up to $1.50 per ton is 
usually, though not always, made. In 
many markets the amount of the differ- 
ence in price allowed appears to be 
determined by custom rather than by 
the cost of delivery service. 

Recognizing the utter impossibility 
of compiling cost, investment and 
profit data for all of the retailers of the 
country, the Commission planned to 
cover the trade by a sampling process. 
Schedules were sent to representative 
retailers throughout the country, in- 
duding both those doing an exclusive 
coal business and those combining coal 
with other lines. Lack of time and 
personnel, however, prevented com- 
pletion of the tabulations of costs and 
profits of firms engaged in mixed coal 
and other businesses. Consequently, 
the Commission’s published statements 
regarding the costs, profits and invest- 
ments of the retail trade are based en- 
tirely on the reports of 273 retailers 
engaged exclusively in the handling of 
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coal who returned complete investment 


and profit and loss data for the full five 
years, 1918 to 1922, inclusive. These 
companies, representing less than 1 per 
cent of the total number of retailers in 
the country, but handling about 10 per 
cent of the country’s retail tonnage, 
were regarded by the Commission as a 
representative sample of what may be 
termed the backbone of the retail trade. 

For the 273 companies the average 
margins ranged from $1.89 to $2.51 per 
ton in different years. New England 
dealers showed the highest average 
margins, ranging from $2.27 per ton in 
1918 to $2.95 per ton in 1922. The 
Middle Atlantic states came next with 
margins ranging from $1.81 to $2.54; 
the Central states were third with 
margins ranging from $1.68 to $2.40, 
and the Mountain and Pacific and 
Southern states showed relatively low 
margins averaging in different years 
from $1.35 to $2.29 per ton. 

Margins of individual dealers on the 
same kind of coal in the same market 
frequently varied widely without corre- 
sponding differences in selling prices. 
For anthracite this is accounted for by 
the fact that some dealers purchased 
most, or even all, of their supply from 
low-priced big company sources, while 
others purchased from _ high-priced 
independent sources. In the case of 
bituminous coal the differences were 
accounted for by fluctuations in market 
prices between the dates on which dif- 
ferent dealers purchased their coal. 

The average expenses incurred by 
the 273 retailers increased steadily from 
$1.50 per ton in 1918 to $2.06 per ton 
in 1921. In 1922 they decreased 
slightly to $2.02 per ton. 

The net profit averaged from 37 
cents to 59 cents per ton, 1919 being 
the year of lowest, and 1920 the year of 
highest profit per ton. Profits varied 
widely for different territorial groups 
in different years. One group in 1921 
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showed a loss of one cent per ton on all 
coal handled. This was the only loss 
shown by an entire group for a year’s 
business. 

The total investment required to 
handle a ton of coal increased steadily 
for the 273 companies from $2.33 in 
1918 to $3.54 in 1922. Two factors 
were effective in the increase, the first 
being the general increase in price 
level, including both the money value 
of coal handled and the cost of new 
equipment, and the second being that 
the tonnage handled by the 273 com- 
panies in the later years of the period 
was some 10 to 15 per cent less than 
that handled in 1918. Investments 
per ton also varied in amount by from 
$1 to $2 per ton in different sections 
of the country in each year. They 
were least in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific states and highest in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. 

Net profits ranging, as previously 
stated, from 37 to 59 cents per ton 
netted returns on total investments 
ranging from 11.6 per cent to 22.9 per 
cent in different years. After payment 
of interest on borrowed money, but 
before payment of Federal taxes, the 
rates of return on the owner’s invest- 
ment ranged from 12.1 to 25.4 per 
cent. In summarizing its study of the 
retail trade, the Commission stated: 


The results of the Commission’s inquiries 
regarding the retail trade indicate that it is 
generally conducted on a competitive basis. 
Prices and margins have increased sharply 
in all sections of the country since 1918. 
Expenses, also, especially in the last two 
years, have increased so that net profits 
per ton and on investment have shown a 
tendency to decrease. During the five- 
year period, 1918 to 1922, the average rates 
of profit (on investment) of retail dealers 
throughout the country have generally 
been moderate and much less than those of 
wholesalers. In some sections of the coun- 
try they have been small, while in others 


they have been fairly large, 


OVERDEVELOPMENT OF 

The Commission’s inquiries jndj- 
cated that retail facilities generally 
are considerably overdeveloped. In 
Washington, D. C., for instance, 
dealers claim that they could handle 
about twice as much tonnage as they 
now handle without materially, if at 
all, increasing their facilities, and with 
the added tonnage reduce their per ton 
costs of doing business. A similar 
condition appears to be characteristic 
of practically every city. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING TONNAGE 


For bituminous coal, the supply of 
which is plentiful, the problem of in- 
creasing tonnage is purely that of 
competitive efficiency in the buying 
and selling of coal. The dealer who 
can sell for less than his competitors 
and still make a profit gets the tonnage, 

For anthracite, however, the prob- 
lem is not so simple. The fact that 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
annual production is sold at stabilized 
prices, and is rather carefully ap- 
portioned to retailers on the basis of 
shipments made in previous years, 
while the remaining 25 per cent 
has in recent years been sold at 
higher or “premium” prices, not only 
makes it difficult for a retailer to 
increase his tonnage but also imposes 
great restriction upon competitive 
merchandising in the retail trade. To 
increase his tonnage the average dealer 
must go outside his regular sources of 
supply and purchase independent coal 
at such high prices that any reduction 
in operating expenses to be attained by 
handling a larger tonnage is more than 
lost in premiums paid for coal. In 
summarizing the effect of limitation of 
supply and the evils of premium coal on 
the trade the Coal Commission stated: 


The effect of premium anthracite coal on 
the retail trade is to make direct business 
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connection with one or more of the big 
companies which do not sell their product 
at premium prices of prime importance to a 
wecessful retailer. In fact, such direct 
connection has during recent years been 
more important than real efficiency in 
retailing in determining what retailers in 
the anthracite territory will be able to stay 
inthe business. So long as such conditions 
continue, competition based on real effi- 
dency in retailing can have but little effect 
in eliminating the inefficient dealer from 


the trade. 


RetaTion OF Retait TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The larger profits made by retailers 
having big-company anthracite con- 
nections, as compared with those pur- 
chasing a large part of their supply 
from independent sources, led the Coal 
Commission to make a study of pub- 
lished price data to ascertain to what 
extent high-priced premium anthracite 
isthe determining factor in retail prices 
—in other words, to determine whether 
the old theory of marginal cost holds 
good as affecting retail prices. As the 
basis for this study the wholesale prices 
of independent and company anthra- 
cite of stove size and the retail prices of 
the same size in New York and Phila- 
delphia, as published in the trade press, 
and the same data for 51 cities as pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the period, January, 1920, to June, 
1928, were used. 

The study showed that when both 
wholesale and retail prices were at their 
peak in the latter part of 1920, the re- 
tail price advances over the prices pre- 
vailing in January, 1920, for New 
York, Philadelphia and the 51 cities, 
were more than twice the advances that 
had taken place in company prices, but 
mly about one half those that had 
ocurred in independent coal prices. 
In 1922, however, the advances in retail 
prices were greater than the advances 
Qindependent coal in New York and 


| 


Philadelphia, and about two thirds as 
great as the advance for independent 
coal in the 51 cities. During interven- 
ing periods, when independent coal was 
selling at smaller premiums over com- 
pany coal, retail prices fell somewhat, 
but showed larger increases over 
January, 1920, than either company or 
independent coal at wholesale. In 
summarizing its study the Coal Com- 
mission stated: 


The degree to which retail prices reflect 
the full premium paid on independent coal 
in times of high prices depends upon the 
amount of competition existing between 
dealers having big-company connections 
and those who are dependent upon inde- 
pendent sources for their supply. Indi- 
cations are that during the recent shortage, 
with its less radical increase in independent 
coal prices at the mine, retail prices moved 
approximately in accordance with the 
economic theory stated at the outset. 


Following the settlement of the re- 
cent strike, the prices of domestic sizes 
were advanced on the average some- 
what less than $1 per gross ton, the 
advances on company coal being from 
70 to 90 cents per ton, and on inde- 
pendent coal, in a few cases, over $1 
per ton. Press statements immedi- 
ately following the announcement of 
new prices f. o. b. mines stated that 
in some markets retail prices, in 
most cases figured on a net ton basis, 
were advanced by approximately the 
same amount that producers advanced 
their gross ton prices at mines. Just 
how general this practice may have 
been it is impossible to state. 

Assuming that retail prices prior to 
the advance were fair and reasonable 
to cover retailing services rendered, the 
question of retailers adding the full ad- 
vance made by producers on a gross ton 
basis to retail prices figured on a net 
ton basis raises a mooted question. On 
its face it seems unfair to the consumer. 


On the other hand, however, retailers 
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claim that, in some markets at least, 
shortages in transit and losses from deg- 
radation, or breaking down of sizes, 
cover the difference between the long 
ton bought and the short ton sold. 
The Coal Commission’s attempts to 
obtain definite statistics from retailers 
covering shortages and degradation 
losses produced little actual data, most 
retailers confining their replies to 
widely varying estimated percentages 
covering the two. These estimates, 
based on the dealer’s judgment, gener- 
ally did not appear to warrant an 
allowance of 240 pounds in weight or its 
equivalent in purchase cost to cover 
the shortage and loss. Undoubtedly 
there are cases in which retail price 
advances following the resumption of 
mining in the fall of 1923 were so large 
as to merit the criticism of the public. 


Conciusions Respectinc RETAILING 


The attitude of the Coal Commission 
toward the retail trade was one of 
sympathetic rather than adverse criti- 
cism. The Commission recognized 
that the trade is overdeveloped and 
that, even making due allowance for 
the necessity of maintaining sufficient 
retail facilities to handle the peak de- 
mand of winter, the same service could 
be given in many markets at less cost 
to the consumer if the business was in 
the hands of a smaller number of com- 
peting concerns, using their facilities 
more nearly to capacity. It recog- 
nized that the trade is generally highly 
competitive and that, barring non- 
competitive advantages arising out of 
the existence of premium coal, it is the 
most efficient firm that succeeds. 

The Commission took the position 
that, in the absence of artificial price 
control maintained by illegal collusive 
action on the part of retailers, the 
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competitive nature of the retail trade 
generally makes regulation of margins 
and prices unnecessary except in times 
of emergency shortage, and that regu. 
lation, when necessary, should be 
applied locally and should take the 
form of regulation of margins rather 
than the fixing of prices. 

The Commission recognized that 
some of the public dissatisfaction with 
retail prices, and some of the criticisms 
of the conduct of the retail business are 
well founded, but that in many cases 
they are based on lack of knowledge on 
the part of the public that the causes of 
conditions arousing complaint are be- 
yond the control of the retailer. Pub- 
lic opinion is quite often aroused un- 
justly against the retailer by inflam- 
matory newspaper articles, when what 
appears to be needed is a better under- 
standing of the trade and its problems 
on the part of those whom it serves. 

In conclusion, the Coal Commis- 
sion’s attitude toward the entire in- 
dustry was that all phases of the 
production and distribution of coal 
are heavily charged with public in- 
terest and responsibility. Where real 
competition exists it is recognized as 
the most efficient regulator of the 
trade, but where it is absent, or quali- 
fied by artificial or monopolistic con- 
ditions, the Coal Commission’s 
recommendations were that greater 
publicity be given to the fact so that 
public opinion may be informed and & 
basis laid for intelligent direct regula- 
tion wherever such action would result 
in the elimination of unnecessary du- 
plication of function, and ensure the 
consuming public a continuous and 
adequate supply of coal at prices that 
are fair and reasonable to the public 
and to the agencies necessary to pro- 
duce and distribute the coal. 
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Railway Rates on Bituminous and Anthracite Coal — 


VEN a casual survey of the this problem later. The anthracite 


anthracite and bituminous coal 
industries shows the need of treating 
the rate problems of each separately. 
There is no similarity in historic de- 
velopment of freight rates nor is there 
ay similarity in the nature of difficul- 
ties that arise when changes in rates 
are contemplated. 

The anthracite fields are highly 
localized. Within a radius of fifty 
niles in northeastern Pennsylvania is 
located practically all of the hard coal 
of the United States. The bituminous 
felds of the eastern United States alone 
ae spread over nine states. 

The small geographical area of the 
athracite has contributed much to 
the growth of the anthracite combina- 
tion and the tie-in of the coal with the 
nilroads, while the bituminous in- 
dustry in contrast is so far-reaching 
into distinct and separate territories 
and touches so many different railroads 
that it is difficult to imagine the con- 
struction of a monopoly control such 
wexists in anthracite. 

A study of the rate structure, there- 
fore, must reflect at all times a con- 
ideration of the development of com- 
ination and monopoly control in the 
anthracite industry and the continuous 
ttistence of competition in the bitumi- 
nous fields. 

Again, the wide separation of the 
producers of bituminous makes the 
problem of rate differentials of prime 
mportance. A change in related 
hight rates in the bituminous in- 
dustry can readily close mines in one 

and open mines in other dis- 


het, Much time will be given to 


industry being closely localized finds 
differentials to the producers of com- 
paratively small consequence. 


SuRVEY OF ANTHRACITE FREIGHT 
Rates 


The best approach to an understand- 
ing of the anthracite freight rates is to 
take the rate to tidewater. Whenever 
a single rate is mentioned the tidewater 
rate is usually implied. It is the base 
rate upon which differentials to other 
markets are based. Such a rate is 
one from the Wyoming, Pennsylvania 
fields to Weehawken, N. J. This rate 
per long ton of prepared sizes has been 
over ten years, as follows: 


145 
145 
The increase over the ten-year © 


period from 1914 to 1923 has been 
about 50 per cent. And in the light | 
of increases in general prices during — 
the same period, including large in- 
creases in the price of labor and 
material the 50 per cent cannot be con- © 
sidered in itself excessive. = 
It must be noted, however, that the 
increases and decreases since 1914 are 


rate is an adaptation of the old per-— +7 
centage contracts our survey must 
carry us back to those earlier rates if 
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we are to clearly understand the 
present rate structure. 

The 1915 case, known as “Rates for 
Transportation of Anthracite Coal,”’! 
gives much that spreads light on these 
earlier rates upon which the present 
is based. 

The flat rate of 1914 was an out- 
growth of the percentage contracts 
and had its birth in 1901. The per- 
centage contracts were so drawn that 
the shipper would agree to pay a cer- 
tain per cent of the tidewater selling 
prices as freight charges. In the early 
eighties the freight charge under these 
percentage contracts averaged be- 
tween 35 per cent and 40 per cent of 
the tidewater selling price. During 
the eighties it climbed to 50 per cent 
and 55 per cent. In 1892 the per- 
centage had reached 60 per cent. On 
November 1, 1900, the freight charge 
had reached 65 per cent of the selling 
price at tidewater. 

In 1901 the change to a flat-rate 
basis took place. The prevailing per- 
centage rates at this time became the 
tariff rates to tidewater under the flat- 
rate basis. 

The method of establishing the flat- 
rate was through the action of the 
Temple Iron Company. 

In 1901 several of the anthracite 
carriers took action through the Tem- 
ple Iron Company to establish a fixed 
or flat rate for tidewater shipments. 

This flat rate to constitute a base 
from which differentials would be 
established. 

The Temple Iron Company was 
a holding company and had on its 
Board of Directors representatives of 
the Reading Railroad, Lehigh Valley, 
Jersey Central, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, Erie, and the Susquehanna 
& Western. 

A Committee of the Directors was 
appointed, and in one meeting they 
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fixed a rate which was deemed by them 
as “fair, reasonable and satisfactory,” 

By the action of the Temple [pop 
Company the percentage contracts 
gave way to the flat rate. This rate 
continued from 1901 to 1915, and for 
the tidewater haul on prepared sizes 
was $1.60 from the Wyoming district. 

Concerning the establishment of the 
flat rate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said: 

While the adoption of a flat-rate basis 
of rates in 1901 and 1903 arrested the pro- 
gressive increase in rates, the evidence 
clearly shows that the percentage rates of 
which the flat or tariff rates were an adapta. 
tion were excessive rates. There is here 
presented a condition wherein carriers, 
who were also dealers not in their capacity 
as carriers but as dealers in the commodity, 
through the agency of the Temple Iron 
Company established rates on anthracite 
coal for all shippers to tidewater. The 
Supreme Court in the Temple Iron Com. 
pany Case, 226 U. S. 348, held that the 
Temple Iron Company to whom these 
carriers in the manner described delegated 
the power to fix rates, was an agency used 
by several of the carriers for the unlawful 
purposes of gaining a monopoly of the sale 
of anthracite coal in the markets. 


The Commission states further:* 

The evidence in this case conclusively 
shows that the rates on this commodity 
were established at an excessive basis and 
clearly it was so done for the purpose of 
eliminating the independent output as 4 
factor of competition in the markets with 
the railroad interests’ output. 


Continuing further the Commission 
stated: 

The carriers for many years were allowed 
a free band in the institution of freight 
rates. It is evident that they used that 
great power not with the view of establish- 
ing reasonable freight rates but with the 
intent to establish rates on this commodity 
that were high enough to remove the pro- 
duction of the independent operators from 

I. C. C., 231. 


3 [bid., 232. 
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the field of competition with the coal mines 
by the railroad interests.‘ 


Sufficient of the Commission’s state- 
meats are given to show their attitude 
toward the early anthracite rate struc- 
ture. It is for us to understand and to 
rmember that the rates established 
in 1901 by the Temple [ron Company 
we the basis of the anthracite rates 
that now exist. 

Much is lacking in the way of in- 
formation for determining what a fair 
ad reasonable rate on anthracite 
sould be. It is, therefore, of interest 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the request of President 
Coolidge is reéxamining the rates at 
the present time. (Docket, 15006.) 

The United States Coal Commission 
m July 5, 1923, writing of anthracite 
fright rates to the President, said: 


The question whether or not the existing 
freight rates on anthracite are excessive is 
me that comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The three years’ painstaking investigation 
d these rates by that body, on which its 
decision of July 30, 1915, was based, de- 
wloped the pertinent fact that all the 
oaditions in the transportation of anthra- 
dle—the vast quantities in trains of maxi- 
mum tonnage and in cars of large capacity, 
mginating with relatively large shippers— 
tad toward lower operating costs. More 
tan forty years ago President Gowen of 
the Philadelphia & Reading referred to this 
tnfie as “‘very profitable,” and in later 
jars anthracite has been termed by 
te carriers their “backbone traffic.” 
Throughout the history of the industry 
there has been no change in the attitude of 
the carriers toward this very desirable 
wusiness, the active competition for which 
aplains most of the history of combination. 

As so large a part of the anthracite con- 
wmer’s dollar goes as freight charges, 
‘material reduction in the price of coal 
aight come through a reduction of freight 
aes. With a keen appreciation of the 
mblie demand for the scrutiny of every 


‘XXX, I. C. C., 233, 


data which show the average net ton 


wt 


item in the cost of anthracite, the Coal 
Commission urges upon the 
Commerce Commission, the duly consti- — Ss 


tuted agency of the Federal Government, 
a reéxamination of the reasonableness of — 
anthracite freight rates. The pending 
separation of carriers and mining companies _ 
in the three larger systems makes opportune 
the reconsideration of the subject by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In forming an opinion in 1915 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission used _ 
several lines of investigation which 
shaped its decision. This work could ‘ 
with great value be brought up to date. — 
The information would go far in pro- a 
viding a scientific basis today for the — 
establishment of reasonable rates. 

The following gives a survey of the 
more important factors covered by the 
Commission in 1915: 

1. Cost of Service 


It was shown that the margin of | 
profit, by a comparison of the cost of _ 
transportation with the average per 
ton mile revenue, shows the average _ 
cost to be 3.3 mills per ton (2,000_ 
pounds) while the average per ton mile 
revenue ranged from 5.4 mills for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to _ 
7.3 mills for the Erie; 7.9 mills for the 
Lackawanna; 8.4 mills for the Lehigh — 
Valley and 9.4 mills for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

From the all too brief review of costs 
made by the Commission, it shows that 
revenue from hauling anthracite is two — 
to three times the cost. : 

As the Interstate Commerce Com- Bt 
mission has well pointed out, however, 
costs do not determine rates, yet most rates -_ 
have within them as a constituent the = 
element of cost. Cost is generally an im- 
portant element in arriving at a judgment 
with respect to a rate. a 
2. Earnings of Anthracite Haulage as — 

Compared with Other Commodities 

The 1915 considerable 


case gives 
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revenue per loaded car mile for anthra- 
cite was higher than the returns on 
other commodities. 

For hauls between 140 and 221 miles 
which are approximately the length 
of the anthracite haul to tidewater, 
the net revenue per loaded car mile in 
commodities other than anthracite 
were between seven and twenty-one 
cents. This maximum of twenty-one 
cents was under the minimum revenue 
received on prepared sizes of anthra- 
cite—and it was about the same as the 
minimum on steam sizes. 

When we take the Buffalo haul of 
about 300 miles, the revenue in other 
commodities is littlke more than half 
of those coming from anthracite. 

The carriers have contended that 
the back haul of empty cars must be 
considered in the light of these com- 
parisons of revenues and costs. This 
element the Commission took into con- 
sideration but stated an offsetting 
factor—the heavy tonnage hauled- 
trains of anthracite compared with 
other commodities. It is true with 
the exception of ore and bituminous 
coal that anthracite can be loaded in 
greater tonnage per car than any other 
commodity. 


3. The Investment and Income 
of Carriers 
* In the 1915 case the carriers sub- 
mitted statements concerning their 
investment and the per cent return on 
the investment produced by the net 
operating income. The percentage 
rate of return for the larger roads for 
the two fiscal years of 1913 and 1914 
ranged from 3.51 per cent for the 
Erie in 1914 to 9.16 per cent for the 
Reading in 1913. 

The Commission considered at 
length the financial condition of the 
carriers, but inasmuch as the carriers’ 
statements did not represent the in- 
vestment in terms of cost the Com- 


_ the growth of the present bituminous 


mission dismissed from further con- 
sideration the book costs. 

The valuations of railroad properties 
when completed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ought to estab. 
lish a working basis for bringing to the 
attention of the Commission the per 
cent of earnings actually made. 

In summing up the Commission’s 
work in 1915 on anthracite rates, it js 
evident that three important factors 
entered into their considerations: 

(1) The actual operating costs of 
transporting anthracite. 

(2) The financial condition of the 
railroads. 

(3) The analysis of comparative 
revenues received from anthracite and 
from other commodities. 

These three factors are just as im- 
portant in reaching a fair and just 
decision today. The material should 
be brought up to date as early as pos- 
sible so that in the present anthracite 
controversy any decision as to what is 
a fair and reasonable rate will have 
a direct relation to the above factors 
as they now exist. 


A Survey or Brruminous Rates 
To state fully and chronologically 


rate structure would compel far more 
space than is permitted. In order to 
show the rate changes that have taken 
place during the last thirteen years, 
however, it is necessary to observe 
a typical rate such as the rate from the 
middle district of Ohio to Lake Erie, 
for cargo shipments to the Northwest. 
This is a base rate and, like all such 
rates in the bituminous industry, forms 
the basis for the establishment of fixed 
and definite related rates for other 
fields. This middle Ohio rate and 
the related rates to it are ones 
which considerable tonnage is hauled. 
There are three large markets for 
bituminous coal: 
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1. The Great Lakes leading to the 
Northwest. 

9. The Atlantic tidewater. 

3. The Pittsburgh valleys wherein 
are located the large steel industries. 

The rate structure given here ap- 
plies to the first of these markets. 
The base rate per ton for bituminous 
coal from the middle district of Ohio 
to Lake Erie cargo 1910-23 shows: 


Year Rate a 
70 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
1.12 
1.12 
1.68 
1.68 
1.48 


As stated above, a constant differential 
is maintained for other districts ship- 
ping Lake cargo coal. For instance, 
the Pittsburgh rate is an 18-cent dif- 
ferential. Thus in 1910-11 Pittsburgh 
had an 88-cent charge for Lake cargo; 
78 cents from 1912-15; 93 cents in 
1917; $1.30 in 1918-19; $1.86 in 1920-— 
21; and $1.66 in 1922-23. 

Comparing the percentage increases 
in bituminous freight rates as shown 
by the Lake cargo hauls, with anthra- 
cite increases for the same_ period, 
indicates that bituminous increases 
have been much larger. 

From 1910 to 1923 anthracite rates 
have increased approximately 50 per 
cent, while bituminous rates have in- 
creased 110 per cent. Comparing the 
trend of both anthracite and bitumi- 
hous rates for ten years, with the curve 
of wholesale prices of all commodities, 
shows that the bituminous rate has 


‘kept in close touch with general price 


ante Kanawha district of southern West 


159° 
increases, while anthracite rates have __ 
lagged behind. Evidently the Inter- — 
state Commerce Commission has given — 
consideration to the nature of the 
earlier anthracite rates which were dis- 
cussed above. 
It is indeed difficult to determine © 
whether bituminous freight rates a 
se are excessive or inadequate. 
answer to a query covering adequacy 
or inadequacy of freight rates of bi- 
tuminous coal must invariably take | 


one back to a consideration of a given 
specific district. Going into the spe- 
eifie district chosen, a study must be 


made of the markets, the mining and 
transportation conditions and the ad- 


_visability of throwing this district into 


competition with other districts. To 
illustrate: The rate from middle Ohio — 


haul of 120 miles for $1.48 or a haul of 


81 miles for a dollar. From _ the 


‘Virginia, the Lake cargo shipments 
show a haul of 360 miles for $1.91 or 
a haul of 189 miles for a dollar. 
Obviously these rates so far as the 
distance factor is considered show 
a definite freight advantage to the out- 
lying Kanawha district. And, as “a 
be shown later, these long hauls are 
a cost factor to the transportation com-_ 
panies much higher than the short 
hauls. Therefore, if traffic is highly 
localized and confined to short dis- = 
tances, the freight rates can more 
readily be reduced than when the trans- 
portation companies are compelled ~/_ 
go to far-out territories in gathering — 
the commodity. 


Rate DIFFERENTIALS IN THE 

Brrumrinous INpDusTRY 

Most of the difficulty arising from — 

rate structures in bituminous fields | 

is over the matter of what constitutes — 
fair differentials. The differential 
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are involved a large share of the causes 
of the malefficiencies that characterize 
the bituminous industry. In a paper 
so limited as this, one must confine 
himself to showing first the nature and 
extent of some of these differentials 
and second, some of the outstanding 
economic factors that are involved be- 
cause of these differentials. 

To observe a rate differential that 
shows preference to outlying districts, 


As is readily seen, the same rate 
applies to four different districts which 
have a mileage range as high as 156 
miles, while the fifth district has a 99. 
cent differential for an added haul over 
the Pittsburgh distance of 219 miles, 

Differentials that give preference to 
outlying territories are translated into 
costs by a definite case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission! 
This illustration under present rate 
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Lenora or A Ton 


District Distance To Totepo| Rate Per Ton Pun Dotan Fae 
(a) Pittsburgh............ 280 miles $2.39 117 miles 
(b) Fairmont............. 340 miles 2.39 142 miles 
(c) Kanawha. 338 miles 2.39 141 miles 
(d) Hlarlen-Jellico . it 436 miles 2.39 182 miles 
ee 499 miles 2.59 192 miles 


* Since the preparation of this paper this rate has been increased from $2.59 to $2.64 (Nov. 10, 


1923). 


consider the tariff to Toledo from five 
different competitive fields: 


(a) the Pittsburgh district in western 
Pennsylvania; 

(b) the Fairmont district of northern 
West Virginia; 

(c) the Kanawha district of southern 
West Virginia; 

(d) the Harlan-Middlesboro-Jellico dis- 
trict of southern Kentucky, and 

(e) the Oakdale district of eastern 
Tennessee. 


The table above shows the prefer- 
ences given to the far-distant districts. 


structure covers data on a 50-ton car 
hauled from the Kanawha district to 
Toledo for Lake cargo, as contrasted 
with a 50-ton car hauled from the 
Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula for 


Lake cargo. 


When the table below is analyzed 
it is seen that the Kanawha haul is 214 | 
miles further than the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, takes 12 days longer to make the 
haul and gives to the transportation 
company making the Kanawha haul 
(C. & O. R. R.) but 50 cents per gross 
train revenue above the Pittsburgh 
district, although the car has been 12 


Firty-Ton Car 


PrrtssurGcH District To 
Lake Erte (AsHTABULA) 


District T0 
Lake Erte 


eee 
Less per diem ($1 per day).............. 
Remainder for gross train reserve......... 


148 miles 

11 days 
$83.00 


362 miles 
23 days 
= 


1,91 
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jonger in making the round trip. 
4s no 12-day haul could possibly be 
profitable at such a rate of gross train 
revenue, it indicates one of two things: 
either short hauls are paying for long 
hauls, or that the freight rates are un- 
duly excessive. 

Up to the present time the differen- 
tials have favored the newer and out- 
lying fields, namely, southern West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
These differentials were given in the 
arly 1900's and are closely linked with 
that period in our history when “trust 
busting” and “‘back-to-competition” 
yere popular slogans. And it is fairly 
certain that only by these differentials 
ganted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could the outlying dis- 
iricts have come into being as com- 
petitors with the older and nearer-to- 
market districts. The differentials 
ganted to these newer districts were 
not unlike a tariff rate used to protect 
infant industries; in fact, they had 
aactly the same effect. They made 
possible competition with the older 


established districts.® 
As might be expected, the attitude 
toward these differentials will be 


marked by considerable prejudice de- 
pending upon the district in which 
me’s coal is located. But there is 
little doubt that these differentials 
have been a determining factor in 
greading and overdeveloping the bi- 
luminous fields and thus have ushered 


"Differentials on eastern shipments show 
distance preferences to the newer districts, which 
ae located in southern West Virginia, western 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. The tidewater 
ates from the Clearfield, Meyersdale and Cum- 
verland-Piedmont districts show a haulage of 
1% miles, 108 miles and 118 miles respectively 
fr a dollar of freight charged. These are the 
det and nearer-to-market districts. The tide- 
‘ater rates from the Pocahontas, New River 
td Clinch Valley districts show haulages of 
5, 151 and 159 miles for a dollar of freight 

These are the newer developments 


wad are the far-from-market districts. 
4 
q = 


4 


ioe 


in more and more of competition, — q 
which in turn has made for spetulation © 
and instability within the industry. 


Tue Economic oF 


DIFFERENTIALS 


The economic factors involved in _ 
this granting of differentials to outlying 
districts are of importance in seeing — 
the relation that exists between the 
bituminous fields and the transporta- 
tion facilities. Several of these factors __ 
will be taken up in turn. ‘ 

1. Overdevelopment.—There are too 
many men, too many mines, and toc _ 
much equipment in the bituminous 
fields. Overdevelopment is the great — 
disease of the industry. The recent 
United States Coal Commission con- 
servatively estimates an overdevelop- 
ment of 24 per cent, while one large 
producer claims at least a 50 per cent a 
overdevelopment. 

The bituminous industry is called 
upon to produce about 10,000,000tonsa 
week—yet production cost is burdened _ 
with men and equipment equaltoapro- 
duction of 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons _ 
per week. In 1917, 10,634 mines pro-— 
duced 552,000,000 tons of bituminous. _ 
Four years later the number of mines | 
had increased to 14,766—.e., 39 per > 
cent, while production only increased ; 7 
to 569,000,000 tons, or 3 per cent. on 

Differentials to outlying districts 
bring in more mines into competition __ 
with inlying districts and thus tend to 
burden the industry with excess mines, _ 
excess investments and surplus labor. __ 
These mines all produce during.a reign | 
of car shortage, high prices and post- | 
strike periods, but many of them ~~ 
quickly lapse into costly, idle capacity _ 
when the peak periods pass. a 

2. Cross Hauls and Long Hauls— 
The waste of transportation resulting Woe 
from long hauls to markets which 
could be supplied by nearer fields, and 
the cross hauls which result from the 
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movement of coal from one field to des- 
tinations within or beyond other fields, 
are outstanding factors that come with 
differential freight rates. It is a part 
of the unregulated, free-for-all, com- 
petition of both the carriers and the 
producers of a bituminous coal. As 
the American Railway Association 
Conference Committee has said in 
speaking of cross hauls: 


Cross hauling as now exists is the result 
of competition both between the coal- 
originating carriers on the one hand and 
between producers of coal or buyers of coal 
on the other hand, together with the move- 
ment of coal for special purposes. This 
has resulted in considerable cross hauling 
in the great industrial states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, which consume 
approximately 100 million tons annually, 
drawn from the fields of Indiana and 
Illinois on the west; Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia on the 
south; and Ohio and Pennsylvania on the 
east.’ 


Two definite and elementary princi- 
ples may be stated regarding the long 
and the cross hauls. They are easy to 
comprehend. (a) The nearer the pro- 
ducers are to the markets the shorter 
and more economical the hauls. (b) 
The more concentrated and localized 
the producers the less the number and 
extent of cross hauls. Present differen- 
tials defeat these two principles in 
that they give preferences to far-from- 
market fields and they open up and 
spread the fields over a larger geo- 
graphical territory. 

3. Car Shortage ——Many causes con- 
tribute to car shortage and congested 
transportation in the bituminous in- 
dustry. It can be said, therefore, 
that freight rates are but one of many 
elements that make for this undesirable 
condition. 

The opening up of far-distant mines, 


7 Report of Amer. Rwy. Assn. Conf. Com., 
June 1923, p- 64. wae 
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calling for long hauls, offtimes ove 
single track lines, means a_ heavier 
demand placed upon cars. Unforty. 
nately, car shortage acts as a stimula. 
tor to a greater shortage. A heavy de. 
mand—usually one following a strike— 
immediately congests transportation, 
Such congestion limits the supply and 
increases the price. Price increases 
bring into production the small outly- 
ing marginal mines, the “snow-birds,” 
which have small outputs but which in 
contrast demand an unusual amount of 
costly shifting of freight by the 
transportation companies in order 
to place “empties” and take out full 
cars. 

It is very doubtful if any adjustment 
of freight rates could be made that 
would even the shipping demands of 
soft coal. But it is logical to expect 
that a greater amount of coal could be 
transported at peak points if these 
peaks were met by the larger near-to- 
market producers. Any adjustment 
of rates which would discourage long 
hauls and especially the long slow hauls 
during the periods of stress, would to 
that extent contribute to a greater car 
supply. 


Screntiric Rate StRucTURE NEEDED 


Sufficient illustrations have been 
given, it is hoped, to indicate that the 
bituminous rate structure is far from 
being on a scientific basis. The matter 
has been well put by a Special Report 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


The present rate structure of the country 
is not on a scientific basis. It is the out- 
growth of rates which were put into effect 
years ago to promote the growth of unde- 
veloped sections of the country, to equalize 
the advantages of various sections in the 
same markets, or to allow the railroads to 
compete with water transportation, which 


®The Present Railroad Situation, Special 
Report No. 23, 1923, p. 24-25. 
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pmany cases has since ceased to be active. 
Consequently’, mileage is not the controlling 
ctor in a large proportion of the freight 
ates. Furthermore, low commodity rates 
igve been made in many instances in order 
ip attract the movement of bulky com- 
golities of low value, which would not be 
dipped except under low rates. With the 

of the country and the development 
¢ many hitherto undeveloped districts, 
the basis of rates has remained unchanged 
walarge extent. Naturally, any attempt 
put into effect a more scientific system 
d tes than now exists will meet with 
msiderable opposition from the com- 
guities and sections which are favored by 
he present rate structure. Nevertheless, 
itis most important that a rate structure 
wed as far as possible on mileage, but 
gving other factors due consideration, 
dould be installed throughout the country, 
norder that industry in all sections may 
ieput on an equitable basis in this regard, 
wd that no one section will have rates 
tut will give it an unfair advantage over 


sections. 


Probably no one has stated the 
matter of rate structure and its relation 
efficiency of transportation better 
thn has Interstate Commerce Com- 
ussioner Potter in the Ohio-Michigan 
(oal Case decided June 8, 1923.9 

Quoting Commissioner Potter: 


Additional transportation can be obtained 
mly by increased facilities or the increased 
wt of existing facilities. Increased facili- 
is involve large expenditures and their use 
moles increased expense for handling 
md beeause of congestion, etc. Increased 
ficiency without increased equipment is the 
mmary need. Increased efficiency in the 
we of me can be accomplished by 
making the equipment handle more tons per 
mi of time—day, month, or year. The 
mount of tonnage handled during a given 
upon the number of loads and 
le number of times a car can be loaded, 
ined to destination, unloaded, and returned. 
Te number of round trips depends on the 
agth of haul and the rapidity of handling. 
ng of hauls is the means for ac- 


‘Ohi-Michigan Coal Case, I. C. C., No. 
p. 694, 
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complishing more round trips. This natural- 
ly brings attention to the rate structure. The 
existing rate basis has been built up on the 
theory that competition was desirable and _ 

that expansion of coal production was needed. 
To accomplish this the rate structure has 
been shaped to encourage development of 
fields remote from the market. Rates from 
long-distance points are as a rule built on a 
lower rate per ton per mile than from short- 
distance points. Having regard for the 
amount of money that carriers must earn in 
the aggregate to carry on their operations the 
higher short-haul rate bears a portion of the — 

long-haul cost. To sustain the long haul the — 
consumer from the short-haul mine is re- 
quired to pay a rate abnormally high and for 
a portion of the service rendered to the long- 
haul shipper. In other words, the average 
rate on all coal is higher than weuld seem to 
be required if in the distribution of the 
aggregate tonnage the short-haul mines had 


a higher percentage. 


The analysis of these differentials 
should call attention to the difficult 
question of the fairness to the consumer 
of present freight rates on bituminous 
coal. So long as the policy of main- 
taining competition by the use of 
prejudicial and preferential freight 
rates is followed, just so long must we 
expect uneconomic conditions to exist. 
If competition of remote fields is what 
is wanted, then the present rate struc- 
ture is adequate. But the consumers 
should understand that they are paying 
the bills for the maintenance of such 
a competitive policy. 

It indeed would seem a wiser move 
on the part of the Commission to in- 
augurate a policy of shifting as rapidly 
as possible to a scientific rate structure - 
that would encourage soft coal produc- 
tion where it could most cheaply and 
most economically be mined and trans- 
ported. If this spells monopoly let 
rigid regulation be a counterpart to 
such a policy. This much is certain— 
a large number of commercial bodies, 
trade associations and railroads, to say 
little of consumers, would be in hearty 
accord with such a development. 
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GeneRAL ConcLusions 

The difficult problem of the coal 
industry is the problem of transporta- 
tion. So closely linked is the produc- 
tion of coal with its transportation 
that the recent United States Coal 
Commission suggests that the two be 
joined together as coming under the 
same regulatory influences. 

In the anthracite industry the rate 
structure as it now exists is a concomi- 
tant of an industrial combination of 
producers and carriers. It follows that 
one cannot grasp the significance of the 
anthracite rate structure without see- 
ing it as a part of an evolution from 
competing operators and carriers to 
a great industrial combination. 

In the bituminous industry an out- 
standing contrast is found. Competi- 
tion, with all the economic advantages 
of organized, codrdinated and regulated 


elements missing, is the predominant 


* 
re 


characteristic. Here again one fails 
to grasp the significance of rate strye. 
tures if he does not link them with the 
continued prevalence of a competitive 
régime. 

In both industries, let it be empha- 
sized, it is necessary in gaining a proper 
understanding of rates, that careful 
consideration is given at all times to 
the development of a combination on 
one hand (anthracite) and the continy- 
ous existence of blind competition on 
the other (bituminous). 

If rate changes are contemplated, 
scientific procedure should be followed 
in both industries: in anthracite in or- 
der to determine the fairness of present 
rates in the light of costs, investments 
and monopoly profits; in the bitumi- 
nous industry to ascertain whether or 
not the maintenance of competition 
through preferential rates to remote dis- 
tricts is economically sound in the light 
of present transportation difficulties. 
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HE United States Coal Commis- 
sion has reported that: 


Storage of coal by consumers is the all- 
important balance wheel between fluctuat- 
ing consumption and variable production. 
It is the consumer’s insurance against 
temporary failures of transportation. It 
it is the only protection yet devised for 
the consumer against protracted general 
stoppage of coal mining or of railroad 
deliveries. 

This is an excellent outline of the 
subject, and we cannot do better than 
toaccent and spread the conclusion of 
this eminent Commission. If all the 
producing factors performed perfectly, 
that uniformity of production desired 
foreconomy and stability in the mining 
industry might be attained, but con- 
sumption would still fluctuate with the 
vam and cold seasons and with ac- 
tivity and depression in our commercial 
life. 

Somewhere along the line between 
producer and consumer there is needed 
areservoir to receive an excess and to 
upply a deficiency. The place for 
this is stated to be “by the consumer.” 
Careful consideration of possible stor- 
age at the mine, in cars in transit, 
dealers’ stocks, community storage, or 
it the point of consumption, has led 
to the general conclusion that storage 
is most effective the nearer it is to the 
pint of consumption. This immedi- 
ately puts the question up to each of 
the multitude of small and large users 
coal to determine what part he shall 
jlay in the matter of storage. Self- 
uterest will determine the answer, but 
tis desirable that, where a careful 
tlancing of the factors leads to a 
teutral position, the decision be made 
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in favor of, rather than against, storage, 
because of the general good resulting 
from such practice. 


SToRAGE OF Biruminous CoaL 


The storage of anthracite in the 
summer by the domestic consumer 
has become a habit. It is not so with 
bituminous coal, and the development 
of such a habit will be a help. 

The report refers to storage as a 
measure of insurance and protection. 
It does not look to a direct saving of 
money to justify the practice, but 
rather to those indirect benefits, real 
but less tangible, for which one is will- 
ing to pay as insurance. The general 
experience is that the differential 
between the low prices for bituminous 
coal in spring and the average prices 
in the fall is not enough to pay the 
charges involved in storage. Storage 
is, therefore, justified for other reasons 
which vary greatly. Our greatest 
storage pile, involving millions of tons, 


is at the head of the Lakes, and “q ns 
made necessary by enforced cessation — 


of navigation. In New England rela- 
tively large stocks are carried by rail- 


roads because of the hazards of winter © 


transportation over roads not under 
their control. Public utilities carry 
larger stocks than the industries be- 
cause interruption would more seri- 
ously affect them. In many manu- 
facturing industries coal is only about 
a 2 per cent item in costs, and freedom 


from anxiety as to adequate supply | 


may be a sufficient argument for stor- 
age. It is a careful consideration of 
the incidental advantages of storage in 
each individual case that is urged. 


+ 
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The country has shown its ability, 


ef Mechanical Engineer, United States B f Mine . 
oper 


when duly agitated, to put into storage 
something over 60,000,000 tons of coal. 
The storage of this amount produces 
a very respectable load factor on coal 
production and distribution. As this 
is about 50 per cent more than normal 
storage it now remains to fix as a 
national habit what already has been 
practiced under stress. This is evi- 
dently a problem of education and 
agitation. 

The Commission’s report says: 

Regular systematic large scale storage of 
bituminous coal by consumers during the 
seasons of low consumption is the public’s 
largest opportunity and responsibility in 
solving the coal problem. 

We have here a perfectly definite 
statement of something the individual 
can do for himself to help in the coal 
problem, and this is simply to continue 
to do something that has been done 
before, and which has proven successful. 

There is a growing literature on the 
technical problems involved in coal 
storage which is shortly to be enriched 
by a report from the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies covering the 
whole subject. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize in a subject where the number 
and range of variables is so great, but 
the matter is well summarized in the 
Commission’s report, as follows: 

The conclusions of those who have 
studied the technical question of soft coal 
storage are that there is a proper safe way 
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for the storage of any and all kinds of soft 
coal, and that improper methods will render 
the best coal liable to spontaneous com. 
bustion. For most coals the losses jp 
heating value and degradation are com. 
paratively small. 


Coat SroraGe Can Be Successruty 
HANDLED 


One of the ideas we must get away 
from is that coal destined for storage 
can be considered in the same class as 
sand, gravel and rock, and handled 
as such. In this matter management 
has a more complicated matter to 
handle, but one successfully met by 
many. The larger part of the losses 
of stored coal has come from violating 
well-known conditions that can usually 
be readily met. For the small domes- 
tic consumer of soft coal the question 
of spontaneous combustion need never 
be considered. For the larger user 
there need be no loss from spontaneous 
combustion if the matter receives the 
careful consideration of management 
and operating force which the subject 
demands. 

It cannot be shown to be the duty of 
every user to store coal. There are 
many places where the cost would not 
be justified. But it is the duty of 
every coal user to give greater consider- 
ation to the subject than in the past, 


and to lean as far as he can in the 
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om. 
in 
LLY 
vay E congratulate the Academy of 
age Political and Social Science for 
Jas | sponsoring this discussion on the sub- 
led | ject of coal and welcome the oppor- 
ent | tunity here afforded to bring to light 


to | {acts concerning conditions actually ex- 


by isting and those popularly supposed to 
ses | Mist in the coal trade. Fortunately, 
ing | forthe coal trade and with particular 
ly | mlerence to the retail coal trade, there 
es. | savailable a complete and impartial 
‘on | port with respect to conditions pre- 
ver | vailing in all branches of the coal busi- 
ser | mess, as a result of the labors of the 
sus | United States Coal Commission. In 
‘the | this report are comprehensive findings 
nt | ad authenticated facts, adequate to 
oct | able an intelligent understanding of 


the coal business, and a reasonable de- 
‘of | termination of what, if any, evils exist 
and what practicable remedies may be 
applied. 

of Proceeding without further preamble 
to my subject, which is: “The Retail 
Coal Trade,”’ I propose to quote pas- 
he | sgesfrom the report of the Coal Com- 
mission briefly and to discuss them 
vith equal brevity. The Coal Com- 
mission found as follows with respect 
to the retail coal trade: 


The retail coal trade, representing an 
essential step in the distribution of coal for 
household, heating, and small industrial 
is, presents problems that are distinctly 
isown. Retail facilities, ranging from the 
simple equipment of the country dealer to 
the expensive plant of the large city dealer, 
i considerably ove rdeveloped. Un- 
doubtedly the same service could be given 
a many markets at less cost to the con- 
mer if there were a smaller number of 


General Discussions 
THE MARGINS OF RETAIL COAL DEALERS) 


By Roperick STEPHENS 
ices, Governmental Relations Committee, National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
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dealers who would then use their sat 
and equipments more nearly to their fuel 
capacity. One limiting factor to reduction 
in the number of retailers, however, is the 
seasonal nature of the business which 
makes it necessary to maintain sufficient 
yard and delivery facilities to meet the 
peak demands of the winter months. 
Recurring shortages and increasing prices 
of recent years have created many problems 
for the retailer and have also centered 
public attention upon the trade. Great 
public dissatisfaction with the prices 
charged and the general conduct of the 
business is often expressed. In some cases, 
such criticism is undoubtedly well founded, 
but in others it is based on lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the public that the 
causes of high prices and shortages of coal 
felt by the consumer are beyond the control 
of the retailer. Frequently, public opinion 
is unjustly aroused against the retailer by 
inflammatory newspaper articles. On the 
whole, it would seem that what is needed is 
a better understanding of the trade and its 
problems on the part of those whom it 
serves and more discriminating criticism. 
The results of the Commission’s inquiries 
regarding the retail trade indicate that it 
is generally conducted on a competitive 
basis. Prices and margins have increased 
sharply in all sections of the country since 
1918. Expenses also, especially in the last _ 
two years, have increased, so that net 
profits per ton and on investment have — 
shown a tendency to decrease. 
In general the competitive nature of the 
retail trade makes regulation of margins _ 
and prices unnecessary except in cases of 
emergency shortage. In case such emer- _ 
gency regulation is necessary, it should be 
a part of a fully cotrdinated scheme of 
regulation covering the production, whole- 
sale distribution, and retail distribution of _ 
coal. In case price regulation is attempted, 


| 
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in fairness to the retailer and to the public, 
it should take the form of regulation of 
margins rather than the fixing of definite 
prices. Such regulation of margins per- 
mits the setting of different maximum 
margins to cover different types of trade 
and different amounts of service rendered 
by city and country dealers. 

This Commission is firmly of the opinion 
that the solution of the problem of ex- 
tortionate charges for retail coal, where it 
exists, is largely in the hands of the com- 
munities themselves and that where the 
public is alert to its rights and ready to 
apply the remedy no such problem will 
exist, 

Marcins 

Discussing the above it will be worth 
while to define the term “margin,” as 
comprehension of retail responsibilities 
necessitates an understanding of this 
term. The retail dealer buys his coal 
generally at the mines or in all cases at 
a price at the mines determined by the 
producers of coal over which price the 
retail trade has no control. This coal 
is then carried by the railroads, and in 
some cases by boats, at established 
freight rates, over which rates the re- 
tailer has no control. The retail price 
is therefore necessarily a compound of 
the mine price, plus transportation 
charges from the mines to the dealer’s 
yard, to which price the retail margin, 
sufficient to give a fair return upon 
capital invested and for services ren- 
dered over and above the retail cost of 
doing business, is then added. This 
last figure is known as the retail 
margin, and must not be confused with 
retail profits, which are only a small 
fraction of the total margin, being 
whatever sum, if any, remains after 
the payment of expenses incident to 
retail business. 

Referring back to the report of the 
United States Coal Commission on the 
subject of margin, we find the following: 


A study of the gross margins taken by 
the retail dealers who filed schedules with 


the Commission reveals a wide variance jp 
the amounts of margins. In the retail 
trade, the gross margin, or working margin 
as it is sometimes termed, is the difference 
between the dealer’s cost alongside his 
yard and his price delivered to the con. 
sumer. 

Gross margins have increased in almost 
uniform ratio through the entire United 
States during the past five years for all 
classes of coal. Gross margins for do. 
mestic sizes of anthracite coal are highest, 
those for steam sizes of anthracite being 
much smaller, due, in some part, to the 
difficulty the average retail dealer experi. 
ences in marketing these sizes. Margins 
taken on bituminous coal vary widely in 
different parts of the country, being lower 
than those on anthracite in some sections 
and higher in others. 

In the case of anthracite coal, margins 
taken are governed somewhat in a like 
manner by the source of the dealer's sup. 
ply, the price paid in recent years for com- 
pany coal being less than the price paid for 
independent coal. If he is selling iow-priced 
coal his margin may be greater with a lower 
selling price than it will be when he is sell- 
ing so-called premium coal, even though 
his price to the consumer is higher. 

Tonnage Handled: For the entire 
United States a total tonnage ranging from 
11,935,331 tons in 1918 to 10,188,034 tons 
in 1922 was reported by 273 indentical 
companies. This represents about 10 per 
cent of the total estimated retail tonnage 
of the country, while the number of com- 
panies covered represents less than 1 per 
cent of the total number of retailers of coal. 
It is therefore to be noted that the invest- 
ments, costs and profits shown are for firms 
whose tonnages were well above the average 
for all companies engaged in the trade. 
On the whole, however, the companies 
included are a representative sample of 
what may be termed the backbone of the 
retail trade. 

The Average Margin Taken: Representing 
the difference between the average cost of 
coal f.o.b. the dealer’s yard, including price 
paid at mines plus freight, and the average 
selling price for coal handled, including all 
sizes and kinds of coal, increased from 
$1.89 in 1918 to $2.51 in 1921, an increase 
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n per cent; 1922 showed a decrease, the 
gverage dropping from $2.51 in 1921 to 
92.39, an amount 26} per cent higher than 
that of 1918. 

Total Expense for dealers throughout the 
country increased parallel with margin. 
forthe country as a whole, the increase was 
fom $1.499 in 1918 to $2.063 in 1921, an 
increase of nearly 38 per cent, as compared 
sith a 33 per cent in margin. 

Average Direct Operating Profits per ton 
gising from the purchase and sale of coal 
varied from $.342 per ton to $.564 per ton, 
1919 being the year of lowest, and 1920 the 


year of highest profit per ton. wy % 
LossEs 


Continuing the general discussion of 
rtail conditions, it is important to bear 
in mind certain factors not heretofore 
nentioned, which play an important 
prt in determining the retail margin, 
ad accordingly the consumer’s selling 
pice. These factors are the element 
d shrinkage and the element of deg- 
ndation. The retail dealer pays 
fr his coal on the basis of weights 
wertained at mines or nearest railroad 
walesthereto. However, serious losses 
dcoal occur between the mine and the 
daler’s yard. Cars may leak and 
hsses occur as a result. The above 
dements enter into shrinkage on all- 
nil coal, and still additional shrinkage 
weurs on coal that moves to tidewater- 
lading ports and is there reloaded on 
tages for water destinations. River 
jiates infest water junction points 
ad organized thievery causes serious 
particularly in cold weather 
thn the demand for coal exceeds 
wpply. It is a fact that an actual 
bs, running up to or in excess of 3 
ereent in weight, occurs in this way. 
The second loss referred to is known 
8 “degradation,” meaning by that 
tm the loss resulting from the break- 
# of the larger and most expensive 
@s of coal in the course of move- 
wat and handling between mines 


and the trucks. Every ton 
of broken, egg, stove, or chestnut coal 
loaded at mines breaks up in part and 
creates a substantial amount of buck-— 
wheat and smaller sizes of anthracite, — 
all of which coal has been paid for at __ 
domestic coal schedule and must be _ 
sold at the steam price in competition | é 
with bituminous coal. The actual loss — 4 
on domestic sizes through degradation © 
approximates 5 per cent of the value > 
of the domestic sizes purchased. _ 
At this point some will say are not 
these losses compensated for by the 
fact that coal is generally purchased 
on a gross ton basis (2,240 ae 
and sold on a net ton basis of 2,000 
pounds? It would seem as though 
this 11 per cent difference between the © 
gross and net ton would fully com- | 
pensate for the 8 per cent difference © 
due to shrinkage and degradation. — 
However, that is not the case. The 
retail margin is not the difference be- 
tween a gross ton alongside the dealer’s © 
yard and a net ton in the consumer’s 
cellar, but is the difference between a 
net ton or 2,000 pounds alongside the 
dealer’s yard and 2,000 pounds de- 
livered to the consumer (except in the 
states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and in the District of 
Columbia, where the law provides for 
the retail unit of 2,240 pounds). In 
other words, the retailer buys a car 
containing from 60,000 to 120,000 
pounds of anthracite and pays for same 
at a price figured on a gross ton basis, 
for convenience, but actually a price 
figured on a per pound basis and sells 
on a per pound basis. There is no 
profit to the retailer in this practice 
and countless investigations have dis- 
covered, beyond all doubt, that there 
is no profit or loss in the varying basis 
of production and sale of anthracite. 
Now what are the conclusions prop- 
— drawn from these authoritative 
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First, profits ranging from 34,’ cents 
to a maximum of 56,4, cents certainly 
cannot be considered extortionate. 

Second, the retail coal trade is com- 
petitive in nature and not monopolistic, 
nor is it conducted without regard for 
law. 

Retail facilities are adequate, it 
being a matter of common knowledge 
that no serious or substantial failure 
of delivery can be laid at the doors of 
retail coal trade, the shortages being 
due entirely to interruptions in mining 
operations. In fact, it is pertinent to 
remark that no coal shortage has ever 
existed except as a direct result of 
interference with mining operations. 


: a In conclusion, I think it may fairly 


be said of the retail coal dealer that he 
is a typical, average, fair-minded, 


In CONCLUSION 
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intelligent business man conducting 
his business with a full regard for the 
public interest and recognizing the 
importance of earning the good will of 
his customers. Strange as it may 
seem in the light of self-serving po- 
litical attacks upon the coal trade, jt 
is a fact that the retail coal dealer js 
very much like his fellow retailo 
engaged in the distribution of food 
stuffs, dry goods, or any other com. 
modity. As the Coal Commission has 
well said, such difficulties as seem to 
exist may be attributed to a lack of 
mutual understanding between the 
coal dealer and the public, and for that 
reason this volume may well represent 
an important contribution to the 
ultimate solution of whatever problem 
may exist as between the coal trade 
of this country and the consuming 
public. 


ANTHRACITE COSTS AND WAGES AS VIEWED BY THE 


ty OPERATORS 


Epwarp WHEELER PARKER 


As I understood it, the particular job 
assigned to me was the discussion of 
Mr. Wing’s paper, which was to be on 
the subject of “Costs of Production, 
Including Investment and Profits of 
the Operators,” and that I was to have 
a copy of Mr. Wing’s paper in advance 
in order that I might prepare my own 
remarks in the discussion of it.' I did 
not receive the advance copy and, 
therefore, prepared my remarks on the 
basis of the report of the United States 
Coal Commission on this subject, to 
which I supposed Mr. Wing’s paper 


1 The topic assigned to Mr. Wing was “The 
Cost of Production, Including Investments and 
Profits of Operators.” He was not able to 
complete his paper before its delivery as had 
been anticipated. The paper as presented is 


found on page 256.—The 


Anthracite Bureau of Information 


would be largely devoted. The fact 
that Mr. Wing has not spoken on the 
subject assigned to him is not my fault. 

Moreover, since space is limited, it is 
not possible for me to present the re- 
marks prepared on the discussion of the 
principal subject assigned to me. | 
shall, therefore, simply “request leave 
to print.” 

I wish first to discuss one or two 
statements which have been made to 
this conference and which I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged: First, that 
made by Mr. Cooke? to the effect that 
the anthracite operators had combined 
to limit the production of anthracite to 
80,000,000 tons a year, having figured 
that the market would absorb that 
quantity The statement 

2 See page 217.—Epiror. 
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isuntrue. The facts are that the only 
imitation on the production of anthra- 
cite is that which has been imposed by 
nature. Some 20 or 25 years ago, when 
inthe Government service, I predicted 
that the production of anthracite 
would not reach more in any year than 
atotal of 100,000,000 tons. It reached 
its maximum of about 90,000,000 tons 
during the war years of 1917 and 1918. 
Including the coal used at the collier- 
ies, it has averaged about 80,000,000 
tons during the last ten years, exclud- 
ing, of course, 1922. There has never 
heen any agreement among the anthra- 
cite operators to limit the production. 

Another statement to which I must 
take exception is that of Mr. Walker, 
who, by the manner in which he stated 
it? would have us believe that the an- 
thracite operators had secured an in- 
junction against the Federal Trade 
Commission. ‘The anthracite opera- 
tors have heretofore never declined to 
open their books or records to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The in- 
junction against the Federal Trade 
Commission was secured by the May- 
nard Coal Company, a bituminous coal 
corporation of Ohio, and, when the in- 
junction issued, the Federal Trade 
Commission ceased to request the in- 
formation from the anthracite produc- 
as. In the language of the bench, the 
Federal Trade Commission should 
come into court with clean hands. 


STORAGE 


Marcins of ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


The United States Coal Commission 
has found, and so informs the public in 
’ posthumous report released to the 
press within the past week, that some 
athracite-producing companies make 
more profits than others. The Com- 
mission has not shown, however, 
wherein the anthracite industry in this 
respect differs from any other business 
conducted, as business usually is, for 


is 


the purpose of earning a return upon 
the capital invested in it. Jt seems 
hardly necessary to say that the cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat varies 
considerably not only with favorable 
or unfavorable conditions of soil or 
weather, but with the energy and ef- 
ficiency of the farmer who produces it. 
The same is true of any staple product. 
Take the metals, for instance. The 
costs of producing and refining them 
vary greatly, but the prices of the 
metals are the same for all producers 
and some make more money and some 
make less, and some, like some of the 
anthracite companies, lose money. I 
have never heard of the owners of 
Calumet and Hecla, the great produc- 
ers of Lake copper, being put in the | 
predatory class though the stock quota- 
tions rose to over $1,000 a share on an 
original investment of less than $25 a 
share. 

In the anthracite industry the varia- 
tion between low cost and high cost 
production is accentuated by the fact 
that, even with prices at a uniform 
level, which they usually are in normal 
times, the actual realization varies as 
widely as does the cost—in fact, the 
spread in realization is really more than 
the spread in cost. The more fortu- 
nately located properties will yield as 
high as 80 per cent in the domestic 
sizes, while their less fortunate competi- 
tors will not be able to obtain more 
than 50 or 55 per cent of the mine-run 
product in the domestic sizes. A little 
mental calculation will enable you to 
see what that difference is. Take 100 
tons of coal with 80 tons of it selling at 
$9 a ton and you have $720, and 20 
tons at an average price of $2.50 a ton 
(and that is a liberal price for the buck- 
wheat sizes at the present time) and 
you have $50, or a total of $770 for 
your 100 tons. On the other hand, 55 
tons at $9 will yield $495 and 45 tons 
at $2.50 will yield $112.50, or a tots 
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for the 100 tons of $607.50, the differ- 
ence in the realization for the product 
of the two collieries of $162.50 for 100 
tons, or of $1.625 a ton. 

The remedy which the Commission 
suggests for this condition is, to say the 
least, unique. It proposes that a 
graduated income tax shall be imposed 
upon the profits of those companies 
which through fortunate circumstances, 
and, possibly to a small extent, good 
management, are able to earn a larger 
return on their investments than their 
less fortunate competitors. It admits 
that this would not be of any immediate 
benefit to the domestic consumer of an- 
thracite by reducing the amount of his 
coal bill, which is the principal cause of 
complaint at the present time against 
the producers and distributors of hard 
coal, but that it would be added to the 
revenues of the state and thus inure to 
the benefit of the people through re- 
duced taxation. As in some other rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, the 
fact that it might run counter to the 
Constitution or to decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court is of little 
moment. 

Now it happens that one of the com- 
panies whose profits would thus be 
snatched from it was not always thus 
nor prayed that the Commission should 
lead it out of its evil ways of being 
prosperous. That particular company, 
as was testified before the Gawthrop 
Commission about six years ago, for 
thirty-five years of its existence never 
paid a dividend and was three times in 
the hands of a receiver. Through 
fortuitous circumstances and to a 
moderate degree efficient management, 
it has become a highly prosperous con- 
cern and therefore must now be 
penalized. 

The Commission likewise has dis- 
covered that the average margins in the 
anthracite region are larger at the 
present time than they were before or 


during the war, its opinion on this 
matter being based principally on the 
margins shown in the last quarter of 
1922 and the first quarter of 1923. }t 
admits that for the entire year of 1999 
the industry suffered a loss of 28 cents q 
ton on the total production, notwith. 
standing profits earned in the first and 
last quarters. And it ignores the fact 
that during the war period, as an. 
nounced by the United States Fyel 
Administrator, Dr. Garfield, that the 
prices fixed by him for anthracite had 
not been adequate to permit a fair 
return on the investment for a large 
portion of the tonnage. But aside 
from that it may be asked whether, in 
an increase of margins, or indeed of 
profits, the anthracite industry has 
exhibited any marked exception to the 
general rule? 

And it may also be asked if the Com- 
mission, in basing its statement of in- 
creased margins on the business done in 
the last quarter of 1922 and the first 
quarter of 1923, has been exactly fair? 
Production during these periods was 
pushed to the utmost in order to make 
up as much as humanly possible the 
deficiency caused by the strike of 1922, 
with the result that the output was in- 
creased about 10 per cent above nor- 
mal, conditions under which margins 
would naturally increase. Moreover, 
on account of the scarcity, better prices 
for the steam sizes were obtained than 
under normal conditions. Prices on 
the domestic sizes by the larger com- 
panies were advanced only enough to 
cover the tax levied by the state, which 
tax had during the year been declared 
constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. One of the most re- 
markable comparisons made in this 
report of the Commission is that of the 
increase in margins made by the an- 
thracite companies and the increase in 
wholesale prices of other commodities. 
The members of the Commission well 
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knew and Mr. Wing — that the 
bor cost of producing anthracite 
had increased 154 per cent in 1921 over 
18. The surrender compelled by 
Governor Pinchot to the demands of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in September increases that percentage 
inrease to 170 per cent. The report 
ofthe United States Geological Survey 
jssued shows that the average 
value per ton realized in 1913 was $2.39 
ad in 1921 it was $5.60. Conse- 
quently, the increase in value per ton 
was me 134 per cent as compared with an 
inerease Of 154 per cent in labor cost. 

The Commission finds, however, that 
wtwithstanding the increases in mar- 
gn in cents per ton in the last quarter 
of 1922 and the first quarter of 1923, 
the reason for which has already been 
aplained, on the basis of the sales 
ralizations, the margin of the opera- 
iors has (to quote the words of the 
(ommission) “not been greatly dif- 
ferent since the war from what pre- 
viled before the war.”” The fact of 
the matter is that on this basis, with 
the exception of the two quarters 
mentioned, it has actually been less 
though the Commission does not stress 
that fact as it does some others. From 
1918 to 1914 the operators’ percentage 
othe sales realization ranged from 11.9 
0 18. In 1918 it was 9.7; in 1919, it 
vas 11.3; in 1920, 9.3; in 1921, 12.5; 
inthe first quarter of 1922, it was 8.6, 
ad for the full year 1922 it was “in 
the red.”” 

To return for a moment to the mat- 
tr on which I touched at first—the 
lt that some operators make more, 
much more, profits than others. The 
rport of the Commission shows that in 
119, out of a total of 62,787,000 tons, 
1375,000 tons did not realize the cost 
i production, yet 11,600,000 tons 
iedded margins of over $1 perton. In 
120, 12,664,000 tons were sold at less 
than it cost to produce them, more than 
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10,000,000 tons at a loss of from 10 to. 
20 cents a ton, and about 10,000 000 | 
tons yielded margins of $1 a ton or 
more. In 1921 the “red” tonnage “4 
was less, not quite 5,000,000 tons, ae _ 
so was the high realization tonnage—a 
little over 5,000,000 tons. The sum of © ‘i 
the matter is that, notwithstanding 
some companies make large profits, the 
industry on the average pays only 
moderate returns. The entire produc- 
tion is required to meet the demands of 
the anthracite- -consuming public, and 
it must pay the price necessary to pro- 
duce it and to yield a return on the > 
capital invested. If that price yields a 
larger return to some producers than to 
others, the more fortunate ones have = 
committed no offense against the law. 


Reports 

The United States Coal Commission 


was called into being as a result of the 4 
agreement between operators and mi- 
ners following the strike of 1922, which 
agreement contained the following 
provision: > 


The parties unite in a recommendation to 
Congress that legislation be forthwith 
enacted creating a separate anthracite coal 
commission with authority to investigate 
and report promptly on every phase of the 
industry and the parties hereby ask the 
President to request the enactment by a 
Congress of the recommended legislation, = 

The continuance of production after ia 
August 31, 1923, shall be upon such terms 
as the parties may agree upon in the light a 
of the report of the Commission. 


The Commission has stated that it | 
was appointed as a fact finding com- 
mission and it has published the facts— 
some 20 pounds of them—but if any- 
one has been able to find in them any 
constructive suggestion that will serve 
to prevent recurrence of such strikes as oo 
we had in 1922, “the greatest industrial | 
dislocation in history” as proudly 


claimed by Mr. Lewis, he has not as 
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yet published it to an expectant world. 

_ Its preliminary report on anthracite 

wm anxiously waited during the wage 

negotiations of last summer. It be- 
rated operators and miners in good set 
terms, but subsequent events did not 
indicate that it lent any help toward 
the solution of the problem. 

It was impossible to reach an agree- 
ment during the summer of 1923 even 
“in the light of the report of the Com- 
mission.” In all good faith the an- 
thracite operators, and, I believe, the 
leaders of the mine workers, looked for 
the Commission’s preliminary report in 
the hope that it would help them out of 
their difficulties, lay a foundation for 
future negotiations, and insure an un- 
interrupted supply of coal. They did 
not get what they looked for. 

It is to be regretted that all of the 
reports of the Commission are weighted 
down with a mass of detail and of 
words that befuddle the reader who at- 
tempts to study them, a fault that may 
arise from the same cause that impelled 
Carlyle to apologize to his friend for 
writing a long letter because he did not 
have time to write a short one. 

The Commission refers several times 
in its numerous reports to what it is 
pleased to designate as the monopoly 
character, or, as it says, “the peculiar 
economic organization,” of the an- 
thracite industry, using as one argu- 
ment along this line the agreement 
entered into with the State Fuel Com- 
mission and the representatives of the 
Federal Government by operators rep- 
resenting more than 80 per cent of the 
tonnage, that they would not take ad- 
vantage of the emergency created by 
the strike of 1922, and would hold to a 
schedule of prices that were advanced 
over those preceding the strike only a 
sufficient amount to cover the increased 
cost imposed by the Pennsylvania 

State Tax, which had during that year 
been declared constitutional by the 
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Supreme Court of the United States 
There was absolutely no agreemen 
among the operators themselves op 
this matter. Each made his ow 
price statement independently to the 
authorities and each fulfilled js 
promise. 

The Commission contradicts itself 
to some extent when in its report op 
“Investment and Profits in the Ap. 
thracite Industry ”’ it cites the action of 
one company which “undertook to buy 
up all the available coal lands 
in order to prevent its rivals 
from entering its territory and taking 
away its traffic.” Such action does not 
indicate a community of interest for 
which monopoly stands. 

The only monopoly in the anthracite 
industry (outside of the monopolistic 
power exercised by the United Mine 
Workers of America) is that which has 
been imposed upon it by nature. The 
productive area is confined within a 
limit of a little less than 500 square 
miles in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. But its production is 
divided among over 100 operating 
companies, who under normal condi- 
tions are strongly competitive. That 
this competition is expressed in terms of 
service rather than in cut-throat price 
cutting does not alter the definition or 
application of the term. It must be 
borne in mind that the price of any 
commodity whose entire supply is de- 
manded by the public must, as has been 
said by one of the former leaders in the 
industry, be fixed by that portion of 
the product that it costs the most to 
produce. 

The year 1921 was one when normal 
conditions generally prevailed. If in 
that year the prices had been reduced 
an average of 60 cents a ton, 65 per 
cent of the entire output would have 
been produced at a loss; in 1920, 55 per 
cent of the tonnage would have been in 
the red, and in 1919, 63 per cent. 
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These are facts brought out in the re- 

of the Coal Commission but not 
commented upon. Even Governor 
Pinchot could only suggest that, al- 
though some of the operators could 
readily absorb the entire increased cost 
that his action imposed upon the pro- 
duction of anthracite (which is ad- 
mitted), but ten cents a ton should be 


absorbed by all of them. 


Earnincs oF ANTHRACITE MINERS 


Jam going to assume that our read- 
ers are interested somewhat in the 
earnings of anthracite mine workers, 
and to what an extent the increased 
cost they are paying for their fuel is due 
to the increased labor cost. 

In 1913 the commercial production 
of anthracite amounted to 71,046,816 
goss tons and the total payroll esti- 
mated from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission amounted to $113,- 
$20,000. In 1921, the total commer- 
cial production was 70,191,096 tons, or 
$50,000 tons less than it was in 1913, 
and the total payroll was $283,968,700. 
The average earnings for all anthracite 
mine workers in 1913 was $645. In 
1921 the average earnings were $1,780 
and, remember, this is the average for 
all employes outside of office force and 
includes the lowest paid as well as the 
highest. The average daily wages per 
man in 1913 was $2.51 and in 1921, it 
was $6.57. The increase in the average 
daily wage in 1921 over 1913 was 162 
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per cent. The increase in the average 
annual earnings per man was 176 per 
cent. The difference in the percentage 
increase in earnings as compared with 
the increase in the daily rate is due to 
the fact that the men worked 271 days 
in 1921 and 257 days in 1913. 

In 1913 the cost of labor represented 
66.7 per cent of the average realization 
for anthracite at the mines; in 1921 it 
represented 72.2 per cent. It can 
readily be seen that the price for an- 
thracite cannot be materially reduced 
without a reduction in the cost of labor. 

Let us see how this increase in wage 
rates and earnings in the anthracite 
industry compare with the increase 
secured by other classes of labor. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
the weekly earnings of skilled labor in a 
composite of 23 different manufactur- 
ing industries show an increase of 119 
per cent over July, 1914, and unskilled 
labor shows an increase of 116 per cent. 
Skilled labor in foundry and machine 
shops shows an increase of 114 per cent 
in weekly earnings; unskilled labor 
shows an increase of 124 per cent. In 
agricultural implement manufacturing, 
the weekly earnings of skilled labor 
have increased 107 per cent; unskilled 
labor, 85 per cent. In northern cot- 
ton mills, weekly earnings of skilled 
labor have increased 140 per cent; un- 
skilled labor, 116 per cent. In boot 
and shoe manufacturing, the weekly 
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ANNUAL Datty 
CoMMERCIAL Lasor Cost Days 
Year EmpLoyepD Waces pan Tom Ww Per Woaxsap 
13..... 71,046,816 175,745 $113, 320,000 1.595 $644.80 257 $2. 
ae 70,647,008 179, ‘679 113,035,000 1.600 629 .09 245 2.56771 
eae 68,041,751 176,552 97,975,700 1.440 554.94 230 2.41278 
66,257,602 159,869 116,243,800 1.754 727.12 253 2.87399 
eee 74,103,739 154,174 124,781,200 1.684 809 .35 285 2.83982 
18..... 72,227,000 147,121 187,544,300 2.597 1274.76 293 4.35072 
=e 66,127,983 154,686 209,452,900 3.167 1354.05 266 5.09041 
1920... 65,458,673 145,074 237,302,900 3.625 1635.74 271 6.03594 
70,191,096 159,499 283,968,700 4.046 1780.38 271 6.56966 
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earnings of skilled labor have increased 
107 per cent and of unskilled labor, 78 
per cent. These figures are to be com- 
pared with an increase of 154 per cent. 
in the average earnings of all anthracite 
mine workers prior to the increase 
granted by Governor Pinchot, which is 
increased to 170 per cent by that 
advance. 


It is my privilege to address you in 
behalf of the domestic fuel users, that 
great cosmopolitan family made up 
of laborers, artisans, clericals, ex- 
ecutives, manufacturers, carriers, dis- 
tributors, professionals and financiers. 
What a compelling force this family 
would exert if it would but act in 
unison! How just to everyone that 
cause would be if espoused by the whole 
family with enthusiasm! 

Late in July a few of us householders 
in northeast Philadelphia thought it 
time to arrange for our winter fuel 
supply. We discussed with retailers 
the then recently published news of the 
operators’ refusal to grant the demands 
of the miners, and the sine die post- 
ponement of the conference. 


Gross ABUSES 


One retailer stated that within two 
days after the deadlock was announced 
and while he was still short 60 per cent 
of his July allotment, a vest pocket 
broker offered him all the domestic 
anthracite he wanted if he would pay 
$3 per gross ton more than the pre- 
vailing company price. The source 
of the fuel was not mentioned. The 
broker said he would first have to know 
the source of the retailer’s present 
supply. No business was done. The 


living. 


COMMENTS OF A DOMESTIC FUEL USER 


By H. A. Stevens Howartu 
Coal Consumers’ Association 


During the same period the increase 
in the cost of living, as shown by the 
same authority, has been 63.4 per cent, 
That is to say that the percentage 
increase in the compensation of 
anthracite mine workers under pres. 
ent rates will be nearly three times 
the percentage increase in the cost of 


tes 


retailer to us, 
this broker could not furnish me coal 
that would arrive in cars way-billed 
from the mines of the company I now 
buy from.” We protested that this 
was insolent speculation in a necessity 
and that consumers should organize 
to protect their own interests. This 
retailer suggested that we would not 
get very far because the anthracite 
industry was full of dishonest practices 
from top to bottom. 

While the first deadlock was still on, 
another retailer showed us a letter from 
a broker who said he had $300,000 
invested in coal. He offered any or 
all of fifty carloads, already en route 
to Philadelphia, for $3 above the com- 
pany price. This letter stated that 
cash must accompany the order, be- 
cause credit did not go, no matter what 
the retailer’s standing might be. This 
instance increased our indignation. 

Another abuse next came to our 
attention from several sources. Op- 
erators who produce both anthracite 
and bituminous coal are making an- 
thracite retailers take bituminous, 
whether they can use it or not, at 
prices above the bituminous market. 
In some instances several carloads of 
bituminous are forced upon the retailer 
in order that he may obtain one car of 
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anthracite. He has to sell the bi- 
tuminous at or below market price and 
charge the loss to his anthracite. 
This increases his actual cost of an- 
thracite, even though his books and the 
operator’s books may show that the 
anthracite changed hands at a price 
gmewhere near the published com- 
pany figure. This practice is an 
qutrageous imposition upon the retailer 
ad upon the consumer, who must 
ultimately pay the bill. 


Waat THE CoaL CONSUMERS 
Assoc1ATION Has Done 


We told the above incidents to 
sthers who agreed that an organization 
of domestic fuel users should be formed. 
It was felt that the public would flock 
io fight under the banner of a coal 
consumers’ association which was free 
fom entanglements with persons in- 
rested in the production or distribu- 
tin of fuel. We made a start and met 
rithsome success. Our activities have 
en limited by lack of funds, the 
gneral public interest having dimmed 
iter the September settlement. Our 
tudy of the domestic fuel situation has 
umed up other interesting facts to 
thich I wish to call your attention. 

The Federal Fuel Commission has 
athered a vast array of facts and 
igures which will be submitted to 
(ogress together with recommenda- 
ions for the correction of abuses. 
bur legislators will probably establish 
wther Federal agency, for which the 
nblic will have to pay, because another 
‘ental industry has abused its privi- 
ees. Will it not be an exceptional 
lederal agency if it is managed with a 
igher degree of honesty, intelligence 
ad efficiency than the industry it is 
to supervise? 

The Fact Finding Commission has 
imegood work. It has been criticised 

it made no radical suggestions. 
he publicity it has given to abuses in 


the companies. 
pe 


the anthracite industry will, mii 
go a long way toward their correction. 

The Commission states that 74 per 
cent of the anthracite is produced by 
what are known as company mines. 
These companies also control 90 per 
cent of the underground reserve. The 
balance of anthracite production is 
carried on by the so-called independ- 
ents. The prices of the independents 
are usually much higher than those 
The companies 
publish prices, substantially identical, 
which hold level over long periods. 
The independents are continually tak- 
ing advantage of the market. When 
the company mines sold domestic 
sizes for around $8.30 per gross ton at 
the mines, the independents charged — 
anywhere from $9 to $16, depending 
upon what they could get. 

We have made a study of the varia- 
tion in mine and company prices — 


throughout the first nine months of _ 


1923. It reveals a situation that was 
not expected when the work was under- 
taken. The results of this study are 
given in the attached table, but are 
best shown by the chart of price 
curves. In the column headed ‘ 


age Company Quotations” 


stove and nut anthracite. This figure 
was easily obtained because there was 
little difference between the prices 
of the various companies. In the 
column headed “Average Independent _ 
Quotations” we tabulated the average 
market price for each week as it was 
indicated by tables and comments 
contained in coal trade journals. : 
In the column headed “Average 
.74 Company and .26 Independent” 
we tabulated the average price de- 
termined by using those percentages. 
The figures 74 and 26 were taken from 
the Federal Fuel Commission’s report 
of the industry as a whole, showing the 
relative amount of coal produced by | 
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BASED OW WWFORMATION OBTAINED FROM THE COAL TRADE JOURNALS. 


the company mines and independents. purchasers of this fuel as a whole 
In the column headed “Average .56 throughout the anthracite-consuming 
Company and .44 Independent” we district. 

have tabulated the figures obtained We ask the Philadelphia retailers to 
under the assumption that 56 per cent explain why they cannot get their 
is company coal and 44 per cent inde- share of company coal and thereby 
pendent. We understand that these protect their customers, to this extent 
are the percentages of domestic sizes at least, against an excessive retail 
that reach Philadelphia at the present _ price. 


time. Referring to the chart curves A, B, 
ree hae C, D, E and F, you will find a graphical 
PHILADELPHIA study of price variations throughout 

Retarters Must Expiain the period covered. Curve C shows 


The first obvious deduction is that the mine prices of the independents. 
Philadelphia is getting too much in- It is,quite evident that, in spite of the 
dependent coal. It apparently has curtailment of production during 
to pay about sixty-six cents per gross strike of 1922, the company mines 
ton more at the mine for its domestic produced enough coal by April, 1923, 
anthracite than has been paid by the to cause the independents’ price 
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drop almost to the company level. 
The independents made a strong bid 
for business at low prices in April, 
but beginning with May their prices 
gradually increased. About the end 
of July, when the 1923 demands had 
been made by the miners and a strike 
was threatened, the independent price 
jumped a dollar and a quarter per ton 
in two weeks. It then remained level 
during negotiations, but advanced 
another fifty cents per ton on the eve 
of the strike. 

As soon as the Harrisburg settle- 
ment took place the independents 
dropped their price two dollars and a 
quarter per ton. This large drop by 
the independents, when combined with 
the eighty-cent increase by the com- 
pany mines, produced two interesting 
results. Taking the industry as a 
whole, the mine prices for the first and 
last weeks of September, that is before 
and after the settlement, were the 
same, assuming 74 per cent company 
and 26 per cent independent coal. 

The Philadelphia situation, however, 
was quite different. On account of 
their higher percentage of independent 
coal the average mine price to Phila- 
delphia retailers dropped fifty cents per 
gross ton as a result of the settlement. 
This Philadelphia price after the settle- 
ment was very close, that is within ten 
cents per ton, to the average price on 
the 56-44 basis for the first eight 
months of 1923. It therefore appears 
to us that the Philadelphia retailer 
must be asked to explain his reason for 
increasing his retail price one dollar 
per ton. 

As above stated, the curves we have 
plotted are based on an interpretation 
of the coal trade journal reports. 
Obviously the company quotation is 

most dependable because it re- 
mained level for eight months. Al- 
though the average sales prices by the 
independents each week were very close 
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to the figure chosen, we have no means 
of knowing the tonnage sold each week. 
For example, if the bulk of the sales 
were made by the independents when 
their price was averaging nine dollars 
and a half per gross ton, the true aver- 
age mine prices would be lower than 
indicated by the chart. Thus the 
retailer might be able to justify a 
larger increase in his price, but at the 
same time he would have to admit a 
larger gross margin. ae 
How THE ProsLeM ABUSES 
May Be Soivep 


We suggest that the supervision of 
the anthracite industry provide for the 
publication of reliable weekly reports 
of sales by the operators. The an- 
thracite-consuming section of our coun- 
try should be divided into districts. 
The operators should then report the 
tonnage sold into each district together 
with the purchase price. 

We suggest that each retailer be 
required to report the tonnage deliv- 
ered to him each month together with 
the purchase price. This would give 
the necessary publicity for checking 
excessive retail margins. Retailing 
should be reorganized on the basis 
of efficiency so as to bring about the 
minimum ton cost of handling, storing 
and delivery. The number of re- 
tailers should be reduced to a minimum 
so that adequate profit will come only 
from handling a large tonnage. 

The retailer should encourage pur- 
chase by the consumer in dull seasons 
by means of adequate differentials. 
The consumer should reap adequate 
benefit from any facilities he may install 
that will reduce the cost of delivery. 

We suggest also that all brokers and 
wholesalers be licensed, and that 
resales be prohibited. We believe it 
would be best to prohibit altogether 
the brokering and wholesaling of 
domestic anthracite. 
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We suggest that the transportation 
charges on domestic fuel should be 
based upon the cost of the service. 
Fuel freight rates should not be ex- 
pected to make up losses from carrying 
other commodities. 

The check-off or virtual check-off 
as applied to union dues should be 
made unlawful in the coal or any other 
industry. The wage cost per ton of 
producing anthracite should be re- 
duced and the miners’ wages be de- 
pendent upon greater production. La- 
bor-saving machinery should be intro- 
duced where it can be advantageously 
used. 

Excessive royalties should be re- 
duced, possibly fixed by law. Anthra- 
cite coal land valuation should be 
pared to the bone. 

Uniform systems of accounting 
should be introduced that will reduce 
capital charges to a minimum. 

The use of all fuels should be studied 
by state agencies and the people 
thoroughly informed so that they will 
know the relative values of the various 
fuels and how to burn them with satis- 
factory results. The anthracite in- 
dustry needs severe competition above 
everything else. Each state should 
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therefore encourage the proper use of 
all available fuels. 

With regard to the recent anthracite 
settlement, are we to believe our good 
Governor did not know what could and 
what could not be put across, before 
he made his prosposal? Why should 
we expect the anthracite operators to 
refuse such a compromise? Was not 
their market threatened? They knew 
the public would not suffer so long 
as suitable substitutes were available. 
A long anthracite strike would have 
been welcomed by the _ bituminous 
industry because it was suffering from 
overproduction. The anthracite op- 
erators knew they would emerge froma 
long strike with a much smaller market 
because many who had been forced to 
burn bituminous coal would never 
return to anthracite. Therefore, the 
anthracite operators wagered that they 
would lose less of their market with an 
advance of a dollar per ton at the mine 
than they would lose if they put up a 
successful fight against the unjust 
wage demands of the miners, and it 
appears they have guessed right. The 
large majority of the public has, tem- 
porarily at least, accepted the price 
increase as a tolerable situation. 
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FRENCH shovel is a prehistoric 

implement, made out of a flat 
piece of iron with a round nose and 
fastened onto a long crooked stick. 

Some time after the Armistice, I 
visited a coal mine in eastern central 
France. I saw there the best hoisting 
machinery and best equipped shaft 
tht I have ever seen. The manu- 
facturers had designed the head frame 
and hoist with bigness and attention to 
little detail. But I felt as if I was back 
home again when I saw near by this 
shaft a French woman in her wooden 
sabots loading by hand one of those 
little twenty-ton canal boats and using 
a French shovel. 

We do not wear wooden shoes and, 
thank goodness, we do not use French 
shovels, but the contrast of fine ma- 
chinery and wasteful use of human 
labor is also part and parcel of coal 
mining in this country. 

This contrast is not a thing of recent 
goowth. It is for this reason that I 
want to present one aspect of the coal 
industry which has always been 
present and whose influence goes un- 
noticed. 

Turow into Hicu 
ENVIRONMENT 


I want to throw into high relief one 
part of the situation of coal mining. 
I shall try to do it with sympathy 
towards those who have the task of 
tuning mines, for it is part of the 
problem which they are up against. 
That thing which I would have you 
consider is (stated in its broadest 
form) that the character of the en- 
Ytonment of an industry determines 


Coal Mining 
By Hueu ArcuBa.p, E.M. 


aps Phillipsburg, Pa. 


the character of the industry. The 
people within an industry cannot 
escape the character of their environ- 
ment and though the theory of evolu- 
tion is that over a period of time those 
who survive will be those best fitted to 
the environment, the human struggle 
consists in trying to prove superior to 
environment. Those within an in- 
dustry are often powerless to control 
their environment. It is only when 
control is obtained and is not followed 
up with improvements in operation, 
that blame can be really cast upon the 
managers within an industry. 


BiaMeE Must Be Put on Broap 
Basis 


My subject is the problem of effi- 


ciency and cost reduction in coal min- 
ing. My conclusion is going to be that 
the commonly understood efficiency 
of works management engineering has 


no place in primary coal mining and © 
that any blame for this state of affairs | 
must be put on a broader basis than 


the owners of mines and should include | 
the responsible part of the public. +~ 
In attacking the subject of aie 


efficiency and cost reduction it is 


necessary to go deeper into conditions — 


than the technical questions of minelay- _ 


out and the application of machinery. __ 


SPECULATIVE CHARACTER OF COAL 


MINING 


The first thing to which I wish to call 
your attention is a comparison between 
coal mining and other industries. 
There is one word which you will find 
frequently in all writings concerning 
coal. It is the word speculative. The 
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President’s Coal Commission of 1920 
asserted concerning bituminous coal 
mining that this industry which was 
speculatively overdeveloped before the 
war is still more overdeveloped now. 
The recent Coal Commission uses the 
word speculative frequently. But the 
relation between speculation and manner 
of operation does not seem to be realized. 

I cannot give you an exact measure 
of how speculative coal mining is, but I 
do wish to show some indicative figures. 
I became curious a while ago to find 
out if there was any relation between 
the amount of labor trouble and the 
labor gost in any industry. It is well 
known that the labor cost of producing 
bituminous coal is about 70 per cent of 
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the total cost and that the fixed charges 
for investment are about 10 per cent. 
So I took the report of the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs for Pennsylvania an( 
dug out the total investment in the ip. 
dustries as classified and the number of 
men employed, and then I divided the 
one by the other. That gave me how 
much money it took to put one em. 
ploye at work and a relative measure 
of investment. Then from the Bureay 
of Mediation I got the figures, such as 
they are, of the numbers who had gone 
on strike over a period of five years. 
From that I got the average percentage 
of the total who were involved in labor 
troubles in one year. I combined the 
figures to draw the appended diagram. 
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Retation TO Orner INpdusTRIES 


You will see that building and con- 
tracting here runs neck and neck with 
coal in the amount of labor troubles. 
The figures for coal include both 
anthracite and bituminous mining. In 
anthracite mining the investment per 
ton of annual output is about four 
times as large as in bituminous, and so 
the investment per employe is larger 
here than if bituminous coal alone were 
considered. Moreover, the figures for 
labor trouble include only outlaw 
strikes. If the national shutdowns 
were included, coal mining would stand 
out as the industry of greatest trouble. 

In contrast to coal one can find in- 
dustries with larger investments per 
man employed and less labor trouble. 
And one can find other speculative in- 
dustries such as clothing, but one must 
take into account the greater strength 
of the organized workers and hence the 
lower demonstration of trouble through 
strikes. 
show a decrease in labor trouble with a 
relative increase in investment, which, 
inversely, is a decrease in speculation. 


Tue Hint or Tuese Figures 


If you will follow the hint of these 
figures and take into consideration 
other known facts, you can begin to 
arrive at an understanding of coal 
mining. First you must separate an- 
thracite mining from bituminous coal 
mining, for bituminous coal is in the 
same position now that anthracite held 
before the year 1900. Anthracite is 
no longer speculative. Bituminous is. 


DirFerRENT EFFiciENCIES IN KIND 
AND DEGREE 


Under the principles of scientific 
management, efficiency has come to 
include the elimination of labor trou- 
bles. With such a measure bituminous 
coal mining is the least efficient in- 
dustry. But I would call your atten- 


Prosiem or Erriciency AND Cost Repuction 


In general the industries do 


likely to be the fittest to survive. 


tion to the important facet that the 
efficiency of a speculation differs from 
the efficiency of a production problem 
in manufacturing. Mr. F. W. Taylor 
did not start his work in a preponder- 
antly speculative industry, but in one 
which is half way up the list. It is 
necessary to point out the fact that 
from such a half-way industry as metal 
working to chemicals and industries 
requiring larger investments there is a 
change in degree. But from coal 
mining (and building and contracting) 
to metal working there is a change in 
kind of efficiency. 

What is the efficiency of a specula- 
tion? Is it not the same as the 
efficiency of a poker game? Wait until 
you get the cards dealt to you before 
you get into the play. For the man 
who throws his chips into every pot is 
bound to lose. And then when you do 
play, make it as expensive for the 
other fellow as you can. 


'Temprations ror IRREGULAR 
PRACTICES 

Moreover (and particularly), in a 
speculation there is the constant temp- 
tation for what is classed as irregular 
practice. The individual cannot af- 
ford to loose. Caught up in the fierce 
competition that exists in a speculative 
industry resulting from the low invest- 
ment and consequent ease in getting 
into it, perhaps in the beginning 
innocently lured on by the stories of 
sudden large winnings which are a 
part of speculation, a man becomes 
sorely tried when the pinch comes, as 
it surely will. 

Down South they used to tell me 
“Ninety per cent of the niggers are 
good. Only ten per cent are bad.” 
The same probably holds for coal 
mining. But in a pure speculation it 
is the dishonest who are likely to be 
the sure winners. It is they who are 
For 
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the 80 or 90 per cent the struggle is 
hard. 


Human Berncs Desire A CERTAINTY 


Now it is part and parcel of most 
human beings to prefer a certainty to 
an uncertainty. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. The whole 
struggle of society has been away from 
speculation, for it is anti-social in that 
it turns one man’s hand against his 
neighbor. Coal mining has struggled 
toward a certainty, honest if it can be. 

You cannot get away from the ven- 
ture that exists in mining. It is not 
possible to predict that the coal will 
be found of a known quality and 
quantity, as you can purchase raw 
material for manufacture under defi- 
nite specifications. But you can dis- 
tribute the risk by combining a number 
of mines, for coal which pinches in one 
place is likely to swell in another, and 
what one mine looses, another gains. 
This is in addition to the strength 
and other advantages which bigness 
through combination’ gives. And 
strength, of course, means working 
away from an uncertainty. 


CoMBINING FOR STRENGTH BRINGS 
OruerR PROBLEMS 


But promptly as you combine a 
large number of mines into one com- 
pany, another problem presents itself; 
the need of an assured market for all 
or a greater part of the coal which is 
to be produced. For with combina- 
tion the first break is made away from 
the operating condition best suited for 
speculation. 

This condition, which is most ef- 
ficient for speculation, is to have a 
relatively small mine and to have as 
little as possible invested in equipment 
and then to depend upon the maximum 
amount of handwork in putting out 
the coal. In such a case idle days are 
not expensive and, when the turn of the 
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cards has brought good times, efficiency 
consists in pitching in with red-blooded 
vigor and caring nothing for engineer. 
ing efficiency or niceties of cost reduc. 
tion, forcing out the maximum amount 
of coal and depending upon the fact 
that, as it is a tonnage proposition, the 
larger the tonnage, the lower the cost is 
likely to be. 

It is under many years of such opera- 
tion that the customs of coal mining 
have become established. 

There is a tangled skein of circum- 
stance surrounding coal, but through 
it all there can be traced that specula- 
tive disregard of production problems 
as developed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. As a measure of how coal min- 
ing has not yet come to the point of 
paying attention to the commonly con- 
sidered production problems of other 
industries, I would call your attention 
to the fact that a couple of years ago 
the magazine, [ndustrial Management, 
presented an enumeration of its sub- 
scribers classified according to indus- 
tries and though, if my memory serves 
me correctly, there was one subscriber 
from coal mining, he was not of enough 
importance to be enumerated. 


BiruMiNovus THE INTERMITTENT 
INDUSTRY 

Bituminous coal mining, in contrast 
to anthracite, has not yet come to the 
point, as a whole, where it can regard 
the niceties of production problems. 
It is the intermittent industry. In 
clothing the shops may work steadily 
for two months and then shut down for 
amonth. Contracting may work dur- 
ing its 190 days of warm weather. Bi- 
tuminous coal mining works one day, 
shuts down for two and then works 
half a day. Only 5 per cent of the 
mines work full time. The average 
work three days a week. There are 
supposed to be about eleven thousand 
mines in this country, counting in all 
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the little country banks and snow birds. 
There are 8,902 listed by the Coal Com- 
mission as existing in 1920, and 1,725— 
the largest mines—could produce if 
working full time all the coal that the 
country needs. 


Sreapy OPERATION Is PREREQUISITE 

put Must Be Up 

Steady operation is the first requisite 
for efficiency operation, and attention 
to production problems. But steady 
operation alone will not produce atten- 
tion to these problems. Anthracite 
mining is the proof of that. The his- 
tory of anthracite is that it was specu- 
lative and overdeveloped up to around 
the year 1900. I believe that in the 
year 1898 the mines only averaged 172 
days. In the competition which ex- 
isted it was necessary for the strong to 
get stronger in order to go on living 
and, as the area was limited, the final 
result was that control of the coal fell 
into a dozen companies. Then over- 
development stopped and, demand 
catching up to supply, relatively steady 
working time followed. But all the 
body of men at work in the industry, 
trained under speculative, intermittent 
conditions, continued on the old cus- 
toms without change and, as the United 
States Coal Commission has said, under 
no urge towards better operation. 
There was no top price which could be 
asked for the coal. 

On the contrary, there has always 
been a top price in bituminous coal and, 
as there is so large an area underlain 
with it, it probably can never come 
under monopoly control and will 
always be working under the necessity 
of mining at the least cost. 


Seventy Per Cent or PropiEeM 
Human ENGINEERING 
In soft coal mining, where 70 per 
cent of the production cost is labor 
cost, the great problem is human en- 


gineering; the organization of the work 
of men. It is this problem which is 
so confounded by intermittent opera- 
tion. This problem is greater in coal 
than in such an industry as building 
where the material cost is twice as 
large as the labor cost. 

Machinery has been introduced into 
mining, more into soft coal than in 
proportion into anthracite, according 
to the Coal Commission, but I do not 
know a mine in this country which 
could be classed as full machine min- 
ing. The common term of machine- 
mined coal is a misnomer unless you 
understand the slang of the mines 
where mining is used to designate merely 
the undercutting of the coal—the 
undermining of the coal at the indi- 
vidual faces—preparatory to blasting. 
The bigger portion of the work is still 
done by hand. 


Crarr Work 


It is necessary to realize that the 
first way of mining is massed craft 
work. The individual miner at the 
face digs, cleans and loads the coal. 
It is a finished product when it leaves 
him and all that is added to it is 
transportation out of the mine and 
over the railroad. That is the most 
efficient method for speculative opera- 
tion as it involves the least investment. 
A third of the soft coal—175,000,000 
tons a year—isstill mined in this fashion. 


ProBLEMS ARISING FROM INTRODUCING 
MAcHINES 


As soon as undercutting machinery 
is introduced into any mine, a break 
is made away from the most specula- 
tively efficient condition and real pro- 
duction problems begin to enter. It 
is here that mine operation has had no 
leadership from such organizations as 
the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

For with undercutting machines to 
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do part of the work—the most skillful 
part—of the work of a miner, there 
comes a division of labor. Instead of 
having two parts to the underground 
work, transportation and craft work, 
you have three, transportation, under- 
cutting and loading. With divided 
labor there is a need of increasing the 
amount of supervision of the work by 
at least 50 per cent, considering only 
the division of labor. 

Many a soft coal operator has in- 
troduced machinery into his mine in 
the high hope of seeing his costs re- 
duced, and found instead to his great 
discouragement that his costs went up. 
The reason is simple. Intermittent 
operation is constantly dragging him 
back toward speculative operation and 
he has changed his situation for being 
speculatively efficient. | Machinery 
brings along with it the need of chang- 
ing the layout of the work so that not 
alone can men work but machinery 
work efficiently. The openings 
which are driven must have different 
proportions. With craft work these 
proportions do not matter. With 
machines they are vital. 

The consequence is that with ma- 
chines not alone is there a need of 
increasing the quantity of the super- 
vision but there is also a need of in- 
creasing the quality. It is part of the 
production problem. It is hard to 
solve while intermittent operation is 
constantly forcing the employment of 
the cheapest and fewest number of 
bosses that idle days may not be 
expensive. For idle days are the 
largest single expense item in pro- 


ducing coal. « 

tro CHance PERSONNEL 


Tt is easy to instal or change ma- 
chinery in comparison to changing 
personnel. In teaching a night class 
of men who aspired to become mine 
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foremen (and some of whom were 
already foremen) I found that most of 
them had gotten no farther in school 
than the 5th grade, and when it came 
to teaching them mathematics, prac. 
tically all of them were stuck at long 
division. Installing machinery jn 
mine means using electricity, which js 
one of the newest of sciences and not 
at all simple. Electric motors cannot 
be repaired with a miner’s axe. | 
requires skill to use them. It would be 
ludicrous, were it not so pathetically 
costly, to see the way electrical 
equipment is often used: motors used 
at the far ends of mines without any 
return circuit being provided. 

It is a fact relative to this personnel 
problem that three quarters of the 
graduates of mining engineering 
schools have gone into metal mining, 
though all metal mining combined is 
not as great as coal mining. The other 
quarter of the graduates have gone into 
law and real estate and so forth. One 
I know was manufacturing corsets. 
Some few are stranded in coal mining. 


“PractTIcAL Man” Requtrep By Law 


The law of all the important states 
requires that the mine foreman shall 
be a “practical man” who has had a 
number of years’ experience under- 
ground. Mining coal and laying track 
does not teach a man that main prob- 
lem of the mines—organizing the work 
of the large numbers employed. It 
does not teach him anything of paper 
and pencil work. In going over one 
large company I found that all the mine 
foremen were practical men as the law 
required and that, with the exception 
of one, all the superintendents had been 
promoted from the position of mine 
clerk and knew nothing about standing 
a prop or underground work, but could 
write letters and keep accounts as theit 
position required. 5: 
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Harper STILL TO CHANGE Customs 


Again, it is easier to obtain machin- 
ey and to change personnel than to 
changecustoms. Anthracite operators 
till speak of their work as a speculativ e 
industry. At may be part of the “con- 
ervatism” which the recent Coal 
Commission says has “fastened upon 
their engineering and management 
methods.” 

In my day as a foreman in the 
anthracite mines—the old organization 
has passed away so I feel free to men- 
tion the incident—the one thing which 
we could be sure that the superintend- 
ent would do when he came to pay us a 
visit was to go over the sheet on which 
the miners were credited with the num- 
ber of cars they had sent out, to see if 
the docking boss had docked everyone 
10 per cent. The day for such a cost 
reduction had gone by, but the custom 
held on. 


Have Cuancep Eaquip- 

MENT, BUT SAME Use CONTINUES 
The lack of attack on production 
problems that exists in coal mining 
shows itself in many ways. The specu- 
lative attitude toward the work has 
blinded many to changes which have 
cme around them. For instance, in 
the last twenty-five years the railroads 
have radically changed the equipment 
which they supply to the mines and the 
mines have gone on using the new 
equipment in the old way. The rail- 
wads formerly supplied flat-bottom 
cars having a capacity of sixty or eighty 
s pounds. Nowadays they 
supply hopper-bottom cars of one 
to one hundred and forty 
pounds capacity. In the old 
it was easy for a slate picker to 
famine the coal after it had been 
aded into the railroad car. Nowa- 
7 that same slate picker spends two 
thirds of his time climbing into and out 
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of the car and doing no useful —_ and 
at the same time being in danger ranesil 
the dumping of the coal overhead. _ a 
Moreover, at least a quarter of the i 
falls into the cars in such fashion that __ 
it cannot be inspected. Asa result the | 
temptation for the men inside the mine 
is to take a chance on getting by with — 
loading dirty coal. In consequence 
the work of the mine foreman inside 
the mine is increased, as they have to 
watch dirty coal much harder. And 
the consumer gets dirtier coal and is | 
displeased. ‘ 
Another example of the lack of hitch-_ 
ing up mine operation to railroad Op- 
eration can be shown in the car ratings. + 


The capacity of each mine is rated in 
the number of railroad cars of 100,000 
pounds’ capacity which the mine is able _ 
to load in a day, and cars are placed by 
the railroad accordingly. The terrific 
increase in the number of mines during — 
the past few years has come in the class — 
of small mines. If you take a list of — 
ratings for a region such as the Central 
Pennsylvania field along the Pennsyl-— 
vania Railroad, you will find that the ~ 
mines have capacities of 2.5; 6.3; 1.1;_ 
4.7 cars per day. The large mine is_ 
exceptional. How can a railroad place | 
0.5 of a car at a mine? It cannot. 
What happens? It places two cars the — 
first day and the mine operates at 80 
per cent of capacity with consequent — 
increase in cost. The next day the 
mine is given three cars but can fill 
only, say, two and a half, and so has 
one car left at night time partly loaded. 
This is counted as a full car against the 
next day and the mine may get only > 
one car and be able to work at only 60 © 
per cent of capacity. f- 
In dull times, when most of the small i 
mines are shut down and cars are 


plentiful, such a jumble does not occur, 
but in period of shortage and high 
prices it makes confusion worse con- 


founded. 
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ELemMeENts oF Work Not Orten WELL 
PROPORTIONED AND MINES 
OvER-MANNED 


There are other common features of 
coal mines which are not even efficient 
for speculative operation. It is rare 
to find the various elements of the 
work well proportioned to one another. 
It is common to find a soft coal mine 
with a tipple having a capacity to load 
six hundred tons a day; to have it 
built over a siding having a capacity 
of four hundred and fifty tons a day; 
and then to have the main road 
haulage out of the mine limiting the 
whole output of the mine, with a 
capacity of three hundred and fifty 
tons. 

It may be an unfortunate part of my 
experience, but I have never yet been 
in a mine which did not have too many 
men working on coal. An anthracite 
mine had enough men for fifteen hun- 
dred tons and an output of only nine 
hundred. A soft coal mine reduced 
their number of men on coal by 20 per 
cent and by so doing increased the 
mine output by a third. I was re- 
liably told that one anthracite company 
during the war lost 25 per cent of their 
men and never missed them, and that 
in fact they increased their output. As 
a general rule there are so many men 
underground that they get in one 
another’s way and most suffer from 
unemployment within employment. 


NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF WAGES AND 
EARNINGS 


For the salvation of all coal mining 
there is a need of bringing forth a 
knowledge concerning wages. Econo- 
mists have long established the 


principle that the price of wheat, for 
instance, is determined by the least 
efficient and most poorly situated 
farms, which are called the marginal 
In the matter of wages the 


producers. 
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same sort of theory holds. The rates 
must be high enough to allow the least 
efficient and most poorly situated 
workmen to get a bare existence. 
Mine operators when in argument with 
unions point out the earnings of the 
highest men, whereas their eyes ough; 
to be glued continually to the other 
end of the scale where the red danger 
flag flies. For if a manager of a mine 
enlarges the inefficiency of a workman 
by the fact that he remains unprodue- 
tive during the time he is ostensibly at 
work, he creates a danger of forcing the 
establishment of excessively high rates 
of wages. 


GetTInGc AWAY FROM UNCERTAINTY 


I have mentioned previously that 
mine operators have attempted to get 
away from the uncertainty of specula- 
tion and work towards a condition 
where consideration of production 
problems would naturally follow. In 
the 1890's in the bituminous fields there 
existed the abuse that those who did 
not possess the favor of the railroads 
could not get a siding, and often when 
possessing a siding could not get cars. 
For many years now any mine which 
wanted it could get a siding and re- 
ceived its fair share of cars. But that 
has not pulled the chestnuts out of the 
fire of coal. It has not produced the 
results desired for coal. The market 
for coal has remained the same. A 
typical mining company situation came 
to my attention a few days ago. | 
was talking with a man concerned in 
the operation of a well-known rapid 
transit system. He remarked, “We 
generally buy our coal from Johnnie 
Blank. Do you know him?” He 
mentioned a large coal mining company 
and I knew one of the district mana- 
gers. The transit man went on to 
explain. “Mr. Blank is a good sport. 
If he does not get the contract one 
year, he smiles and says, ‘Well, I wil 
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next year’.”” The manager out at the 
mines, on contrast, remarked one day: 
“Coal mining has got to get over its 
trick of selling coal ten cents a ton 
under the other fellow and then ex- 
pecting us out at the mine to take it 
out of the men.” 

The rapid transit does not really 
understand what it is doing and how 
it is hurting itself in the long run. By 
buying from two companies it keeps 
two companies trying to make ends 
meet. Each year one company gets 
the contract and has to make up what 
it lost the year before through un- 
certain markets. And of course in 
such a situation the transit company 
pays in the long run a high price for 
its coal. 


Neep ror CONTROL OF MARKET 


The prerequisite for any operator to 
get away from a speculative environ- 
ment is to control his market. The 
difference between the large anthracite 
companies and the large bituminous 
companies is that in the one there is 
control over the supply and hence over 
the market, while in the other there is 
only control over the market. 

One might expect that each control 
would produce the same results, but 
they do not. In bituminous coal there 
is always the urge of possible outside 
competition, so that when financial 
tase, resulting from steadier operation, 
urives, more investment can be made 
in machinery and better organization 
of the work. The H. C. Frick Coal 
and Coke Company, the subsidiary of 
the Steel Corporation, in 1916 reported 
a2 output per loader per day of nine- 
teen tons. The average for Pennsyl- 
vania is only seven and a half; roughly 
athird as good. 

For the man without control over his 
market, if he improves his mining 
methods his neighbor can copy and cut 
fon him in the open market, and he 
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finds himself in the end in a worse po- 
sition than he was before, because his 
fixed charges have gone up and his op- 
erating time is no greater. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that 
there does not exist a real opportunity 
for some operators of going the whole 
hog in changing their operating meth- 
ods and slipping one over on their com- 
petitors. For there exists a _ real 
chance for some to profit while the 
others hang back. 


Tue Market Controis THE MINING 

By and large, however, it has been 
the market which has controlled the 
mining. It probably will continue so 
in the future. It is an aphorism of 
coal mining that the sales end is the 
profitable end and the production end 
unprofitable. From the point of view 
of the producer the tail waggles the dog, 
though there may be a mistake as to 
which is dog and which is tail. 

But who waggles the tail? Before 
anyone begins to cast stones at the in- 
efficiencies of coal mining, I want you 
to remember that out of 2,000 pounds 
of bituminous coal as it leaves the mine 
only 76 pounds get translated into use- 
ful work. The inefficiencies of anthra- 
cite are equally notorious. 

The inefficiencies of coal mining 
stand out large as they are bulked to- 
gether. The wasteful use is distrib- 
uted and does not attract as much 
attention. 


WronG Conception oF 


I have burnt my fingers so many 
times on this question of efficiency of 
operation and consequent cost reduc- 
tion, that I feel as if I knew it. The 
thing which stands out for me person- 
ally is that there is a wrong conception 
of coal. Anthracite is peculiarly a 
domestic fuel and the character of its 
market cannot change without a loss. 
It does not have the intrinsic values 
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which bituminous coal possesses. 
With bituminous coal the character of 
the market can change with a gain. 
There are only two permanent parts of 
bituminous coal; the ash and a fraction 
of the tar. All the rest is consumable 
in the form of power. As long as peo- 
ple think of coal as coal, inefficiencies 
will prevail. But when people gener- 
ally think of coal as power, then 
changes will come. 

For then bituminous coal will be put 
through a manufacturing process and 
the character of its market will be 
changed. It will be bought under defi- 
nite combinations from certain sources. 
The manufacturer will not shop around 
here, there and everywhere from day 
to day, tempting many to mine and 
giving no one real work. Encourage- 
ment of speculation through manner of 
purchase will be eliminated. 

It is in this way that I come back to 
my first statement that the responsible 
part of the public should bear some of 
the blame for the inefficiencies and high 
costs of mining coal. The cost of coal 
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amounts to only 2 per cent of the whole 
manufacturing cost of the country. Ip 
railroading where the cost of coal has q 
high proportion to the total cost, it js 
between 10 and 11 per cent. Now a 
saving in 2 per cent of the manufactur. 
ing cost is not a thing to attract much 
attention. In consequence there js 
much careless use of coal and the ge. 
quence of events begins. 

Careless use begets carefree buying. 

Carefree buying begets uncertain 
sales. 

Uncertain sales means speculative 
operation. 

Speculative operation entails inef- 
ficiencies and high costs and all the 
scandals and ills which coal has ex- 
hibited for a century and more. Eff- 
ciency cannot be pushed onto the coal 
industry. The environment should be 
such as to induce it naturally. 

The users really control the environ- 
ment in which coal mining works. I, 
personally, have come to believe that 
as long as raw coal is used, raw work 
will continue in coal mining. 
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Thorne, Neale and Com 


MUST admit that the paper by Mr. 

Archbald, whom I have known very 
well for many years, rather surprised 
me. I had anticipated a somewhat 
technical discussion as to the efficien- 
cies or inefficiencies which go on in the 
coal mining business. Instead of that 
he said that he would have to “dig 
way down below the question of 
eficiencies in various mining prac- 
tices.” I fear he has “dug a hole” so 
deep that my head will hardly show 
over the top of it because I do not 
quite see just exactly what he is driving 
at. This is candid and from the 
shoulder, but I know Mr. Archbald 
will forgive me. 

As nearly as I can tell from Mr. 
Archbald’s paper he claims that coal 
mining is a speculative industry for 
two reasons: First, there is present that 
ucertainty as to conditions which is 
present in every mining undertaking, 
and second, there is great uncertainty 
astothe market. On account of these 
speculative conditions he feels that 
the operators are fearful of making 
investments sufficiently large to prop- 
ely equip the mines for efficient 
operation. Mr. Archbald divides the 
coal mines in the United States into 
two groups, one group consisting of 
about 1,725 pits which are alone capa- 
ble of supplying the market, and the 
other group consisting of about 9,000 
pits which are known in the trade as 
“nowbirds” and which produce only 
in times of shortage caused by strikes 
o insufficient car supply. It seems 
ome that Mr. Archbald must have 
had uppermost in his mind the 9,000 
“mowbirds” when he wrote his paper 
and that he gave little or no thought 
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to the 1,725 well-equipped 
I cannot conceive that he feels that 
the speculative aspect of the business 
has prevented these mines from being 
well equipped and efficiently operated. 
In so far as my personal knowledge 
goes, I do not hesitate to say that 
there are very many bituminous mines 
which are splendidly equipped and 
ably managed, the owners having been 
willing to spend whatsoever was neces- 
sary to put them in this condition. 
They are not perfect, to be sure. I 
know of no business enterprise which 
is perfect. Mr. Archbald states that 
there are no machine mines in view 
of the fact that while the coal is mined 
mechanically it is loaded by hand. 
This seems an unjust criticism since 
a reliable mechanical loader has not 
yet been devised. The operators are 
eagerly awaiting the perfection of such 
a machine and are spending much 
money and thought in experiments on 
mechanical loaders. Surely it is unjust 
to criticise the operators and to 
designate them as inefficient because 
they are not making use of a machine 
which is not in existence. 


ANTHRACITE Nor INEFFICIENTLY 
CONDUCTED 

As to anthracite, Mr. Archbald con- 
tends that the ordinary uncertainty of 
mining is still present but that the un- 
certainty of the market has passed and 
that in spite of the removal of one of 
the speculative elements the business 
is nevertheless inefficiently conducted. 
He says that this condition is due to 
the fact that there is no “urge’’ and 
that there is no “top price.” Again I 
am greatly surprised. To my certain 
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knowledge there is a constant urge and 
there is a top price under normal 
conditions. Even under the abnormal 
conditions which have obtained very 
largely during the past five years, the 
operators have felt a powerful urge 
towards efficiency in order to make a 
fair profit at the lowest possible prices, 
realizing full well that high prices are a 
serious menace to the industry. 

In normal times there is beyond 
doubt a “top price”’ and it is not high 
enough to allow inefficient operators 
to continue in the business. This is 
especially true with the operators in 
the southern field who must contend 
against unfavorable natural conditions 
and the great disadvantage of mining 
friable veins which produce a much less 
percentage of the domestic sizes than 
do the veins worked in the northern 
field. You may be surprised to know 
that the average price received for 
all sizes at a colliery in the southern 
field is very materially less than the 
average price received for all sizes by 
a colliery operating in the northern 
field, even though each operator re- 
ceives exactly the same prices for each 


The author begins his treatise by 
saying 

My conclusion is that the commonly 
understood efficiency of works management 
engineering has no place in primary coal 
mining and that any blame for this state of 
affairs must be put on a broader basis than 
the owners of miners and should include 
the responsible part of the public. 


I readily concede that the public has 
a responsible part in the conduct of any 
basic industry, and this includes coal 
mining. That the consuming public 
is largely to blame for the inefficiency 
in coal mining is evidenced by the 
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one of the eight different sizes of coal, 
I know of one case where this difference 
in average price received for all sizes 
was as much as $1.15 per ton and I feel 
quite sure that the difference yjlj 
average at least 75 cents per ton. This 
great difference in average price re. 
ceived for all sizes is undeniably a 
terrific urge to the operators in the 
southern field where a large percentage 
of the total anthracite tonnage js 
mined. The operators in the northern 
field, who have a great advantage in 
the average price received for all sizes, 
are nevertheless impelled to do, and 
do do, their very best and are equipped 
both as to mechanical appliances and 
as to organization to produce their 
coal at the minimum cost. 

Taking it by and large, I feel that 
Mr. Archbald’s statement of ineff- 
ciency in coal mining is entirely with- 
out foundation in fact in so far as the 
anthracite mines and the well-estab- 
lished bituminous mines are concerned. 
He is probably right in regard to the 
““snowbirds” concerning which no one 
save the owners are particularly inter- 


d. 
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highly seasonal demands made upon 
the coal industry, forcing the mines 
into an extremely intermittent opera- 
tion. The wastefulness and_ inefii- 
ciency resulting from irregular opera- 
tion are incalculable. 

The public can greatly reduce these 
ills by equalizing its coal buying so that 
the market would be more uniform 
throughout the year. One means of 
accomplishing this would be the pur- 
chase of coal on contract, having tt 
delivered during the summer months, 
and providing means to store the ¢ 
during the period of low consumption. 
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I am in total disagreement with the 
statement that “works management 
engineering has no place in primary 
eal mining.” This is too broad a 
statement—there is no industry so 
complex that the fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices of management 
engineering cannot be applied with 
profit. The advisability of adopting 
scientific princ iples in the management 
of coal mining has been disclosed by 
the U. S. Coal Commission’s report. 
It very specifically states that there 
are some mines as well organized, 
equipped and managed as are the 
best industrial plants. Unfortunately, 
there are very few such mines in the 
bituminous industry. It is also true 
that this industry employs very few 
mining engineers, not anything like 
the number it should, in view of the 
large number of engineering problems 
involved in bituminous coal mining. 
In contrast, metal mining is almost 
entirely directed by mining engineers 
who have applied the best principles 
of management engineering. The 
metal mines have been profitable and 
in consequence the public has not been 
put to any embarrassment or hard- 
ship. 

The author is undoubtedly correct 
in saying the coal operators are not 
interested in scientific management 
for the reason that more attention has 
been given to selling. This fact no 
doubt accounts for many of the ills of 
the industry. The sales or promotion 
type of mind rarely makes a good 
operating manager. It has been this 
type of manager that has wrecked 
many organizations and probably that 
is why the bituminous coal industry is 
nearing the shoals. It is my thought 
that coal mining is in dire need of a 
works manager, using that term in its 
most modern and true sense. Phila- 


delphia has witnessed what a real 
works manager can accomplish in the 
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work of Mr. Mitten with the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit. 

The author states that the manner 
in which an industry is conducted 
determines the social results. In this 
I fully concur. Show me an industry 
that is conducted upon sound and 
fundamental principles seasoned with 
a sense of fairness and I shall show you 
an industry from which constantly 
flows social values of the highest order. 
One does not have to go far afield to 
find such an example and, on the other 
hand, the opposite type is also near by. 

The layman can easily distinguish 
the difference between the social values 
that issue from each. In my judg- 
ment the amount of investment per 
employe is no criterion as to the labor 
conditions, because one plant may 
have labor-saving equipment—hence a 
large investment per employe in com- 
parison with another—whereas the 
management of the former may have 
altogether disregarded the extreme im- 
portance of human relations. Again, 
a given plant may install such equip- 
ment resulting in a reduction of the 
number of employes and increase in the 
investment per employe without any 
change whatsoever in its general labor 
policies. The fact is that the in- 
dustries of this country have so per- 
fected the control of the physical forces 
and have so neglected the acquisition 
of a like knowledge of the human 
forces that the understanding of and 
control of the latter is lagging by some 
60 to 70 years. 

It seems to me that the author was 
not justified in not considering the 
number of men involved in national as 
well as outlaw strikes. Each type of 
strike means stoppage and both should 
be taken into account in endeavoring 
to arrive at some index figure. 

The statement that “one must take 
into account the greater strength of the 
organized workers and hence the lower 
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demonstration of trouble” does not 
check with my observations and belief. 
For example, building, textile and coal 
industries are highly organized. Yet 
is it not true that it is in these 
very industries that there has been 
the greatest demonstration of trouble 
through strikes? 
I exceedingly regret that the author 
feels that mine operators have had no 
leadership from the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
This is undoubtedly due to the author's 
lack of acquaintance with the Insti- 
tute’s activities. This organization 
has taken a very prominent position 
in shaping the leadership of metal and 
anthracite coal mining in this country 
and abroad. And why? Because the 
metal and anthracite industries have 
recognized the essentiality of employ- 
ing mining engineers and hence they 
have been guided by their training and 
experience. The bituminous industry 
has not taken the same position. It 
has employed very few engineers and 
very naturally has not had the leader- 


Mr. Archbald’s paper is a plea of 
an operating manager on behalf of 
those owners and operating managers 
in the bituminous coal industry who 
are victims of an environment which 
obstructs efficient management; and 
a criticism of the mental attitude 
of other owners and of the public 
which has made that environment 
what it is or permits it to remain 
what it is. Reduced to syllogistic 
form his main argument runs some- 
what as follows: First, bituminous 
coal mining is a highly speculative 
industry; second, the more speculative 
an industry the less attractive and the 
more difficult is efficient management; 
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difficult or impossible. 
is the suggestion that for technical 
reasons the codperation of consumers 


ship of mining engineers nor that of 
their professional organization. It jg 
not the Institute’s fault but clearly a 
remissness on the part of the industry, 
But, notwithstanding this position of 
the industry, the Institute has devoted 
a great deal of thought and effort to 
the problems of the industry. Such an 
indictment disregards the work of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey, a large number of the staff of 
each being members of the Institute. 
Again, it disregards the work of such 
men as George Otis Smith, H. Foster 
Bain, John Hays Hammond, Herbert 
Hoover, Edwin Ludlow, G. V. Norris 
and a score or more of others who have 
put forth earnest efforts in behalf of 
the industry. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate my 
conviction that the author is in error 
in his conclusion that management 
engineering has no place in primary 
coal mining, that on the contrary 
this ‘is one of its most outstanding 
shortcomings and one of its greatest 

eeds. 


third, therefore as long as the bitumi- 
nous coal industry remains _ highly 
speculative it will continue to be in- 
efficiently managed. Another argu- 
ment, secondary because less com- 
pletely developed, leads to the author's 
conclusion that speculation in the 
bituminous industry cannot be re- 
moved by the initiative of private 
ownership alone, and that there must 
be some form of coiperation by con- 
sumers who are largely responsible for 
the speculative environment which 
renders relief through private initiative 
Finally, there 
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should take the form of such a regula- 
tion of the industry as will secure an 
economical conversion of coal into 
power at its source and an economical 
distribution of this power to consumers. 

I doubt whether the first premise of 
Mr. Archbald’s argument—that bi- 
tuminous mining is a highly speculative 
industry—will be seriously questioned. 
There may not be agreement, however, 
on the second premise—that the more 
speculative an industry the less at- 
tractive and the more difficult is effi- 
cent management. It is to this 
premise, therefore, that I propose to 
give my attention. 


ExaMpLEs OF Goop MANAGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO DEGREE OF 
STABILIZATION 


I am in agreement with that gener- 
alization; otherwise I should have to 
acknowledge a serious inconsistency, 
for it has been an important point in 
some of my own discussions of the 
management problem during the past 
two years. It is true, I believe, not 
only of the extractive industries, but 
also of the secondary manufacturing 
and distributive industries. A close 
study of the better management move- 
ment during the past decade discloses 
the significant fact that the outstand- 
ing cases of superior technical manage- 
ment represent instances in which such 
excellence of technical management 
has been correlative to some form of 
stability (7.e., absence of chance and 
the speculative element) in the operat- 
ing environment. Let us first cite 
some typical cases. 

The Standard Oil Company became 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago a 
pioneer representative of a high degree 
of efficiency in technical management. 
Having enjoyed a stability of condi- 
tions which resulted from a monopo- 
listic or quasi-monopolistic control of 
the raw ‘material and the consuming 
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markets, certain abilities in that organ- 
ization had been freed for attention to 
refinements of management. It is an 
open question whether constantly im- 
proving technical management is not 
certain to follow such a stability of 
market conditions as results in a normal 
flow of orders and a continuity of 
processing; whether better and better 
technical management is not certain to 
result from the natural initiative and 
ingenuity of people working together 
under such conditions for the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose. 

The Ford Motor Company has long 
enjoyed a unique stability of condi- 
tions as a basis for the development of 
a type of technical management su- 
perior at least in economy of produc- 
tion. Speculative in its inception, in 
the sequel that enterprise proved to be 
far from speculative. On the whole 
it has enjoyed a demand greater than 
its current capacity to supply. The 
consequent condition of stability made 
the manufacture of Ford cars a con- 
tinuous process industry. Economies 
in manufacture were an inevitable re- 
sult, not so much of any special genius, 
in my judgment, as of the freeing of 
normal ingenuity for concentration on 
refinements of technica] processing. 

The Western Electric Company, one 
of the finest cases of technical manage- 
ment in American industry, although 
nominally in a competitive and there- 
fore a speculative industry, has been 
especially favored in its development of 
a superior type of technical manage- 
ment by a large element of stability in 
its environment provided by its re- 
lations with the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies. In the growing Bell Compa- 


nies it has had a steady, big customer, 
and that stable element in its market 
has afforded sufficient independence of 
a speculative environment for con- 
centration on the development of 
refinements in management. 
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The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany belongs to a competitive, and to 
that extent a speculative, industry. 
Anyone can undertake to manufacture 
its lines. The principal obstacle which 
a competitor would encounter would 
be, not a typical monopoly element, 
but the excellence of their management 
and the good will among consumers 
which has resulted from that excellence 
of management. One factor at the 
basis of that excellence has been a 
deliberate policy of stabilization (elimi- 
nation of the speculative) by resistance 
to overextension relative to the possi- 
bilities of its market.'. It aims at a 
predetermined volume of business each 
year independent of the speculative 
opportunity presented at any time by 
industrial conditions. As a reward 
for such self-denial, the processing of 
that enterprise has been made prac- 
tically continuous, and an environment 
of relatively stable and dependable 
conditions established as a foundation 
for excellence in technical management. 

The ready-made clothing industry 
is one of the most speculative and, as 
an industry, one of the most inefficient 
in its management. The New York 
ready-made clothing market might be 
characterized as the bucket shop of the 
industry—a center of gambling with 
general industrial conditions. It is an 
environment in which high-grade tech- 
nical management can find no lodg- 
ment. In certain other clothing mar- 
kets, on the other hand, cases of good 
management are found, and_ these 
managements are in most instances 
related to some factor of stability in 
the regional or individual plant en- 
vironment. The Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany in Cleveland, for instance, has 
sought stabilization in a staple fabric— 
serges—and in staple models, and the 
resultant stability has been to the firm 


1 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, December, 


1922, Vol. VII, No.6, p. 220. 


something like the stability of the Bel} 
Companies’ demand to the Western 
Electric Company. The speculative 
element in the environment has been re- 
duced and on that basis an extraordi- 
narily efficient management developed. 

I have cited a variety of cases 
representing a variety of eliminations 
or reductions of the speculative element 
in the management environment. In 
each instance a correlative to stabiliza- 
tion of conditions has been an excel- 
lence of management. Executive 
vision and leadership may have been 
important in most of these instances, 
but executive vision and _ leadership 
would have been relatively helpless 
had it not included the preliminary 
achievement of some sort and degree 
of elimination of the speculative ele- 
ment from the managerial environment. 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN SPECULATION 
AND INEFFICIENCY IN TECH- 
NICAL MANAGEMENT 

It is not difficult to find the explana- 
tion of the correlation between specu- 
lation and inefficiency in_ technical 
management. In the first place there 
is the matter of motive. If an enter- 
prise is by nature or condition specu- 
lative, the dominant motive is profits 
from the speculation; from trading, 
from the turnover. It matters not 
that there may be fabrication involved; 
that is only incidental to the turnover. 
In such an enterprise what ownership 
—and by compulsion management— 
desires, is a sellers’ market, a strong 
demand and rising prices. Then there 
is great enterprise activity; investment 
in raw-material inventories, hasty and 
wasteful processing and delivery of 
the fabricated product. The turnover 
is the main thing—volume production 
and a rapid turnover on a limited 
2 Ibid., October, 1921, Vol. VI, No. 5, p. 187; 


and August, 1922, Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 126; see 
also October, 1922, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 176. 
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apital investment and a small margin 
of profit. Then when the sellers’ 
market giv es place to a buyers’ market, 
yhen prices are declining, there is 
retrenchment of investment and of 
utivity; inventories are cleaned out, 
gorkers are discharged, and the game 
iecomes one of sitting tight until there 
; another favorable market. There 
sno interest whatever in developing 
asystem of efficient technical manage- 
nent which is dependent largely on the 
curing, training and retention of a 
body of efficient workers and manage- 
nal executives. 

In the second place there is the 
matter of technical difficulty in de- 
veloping and retaining an efficient 
ystem of management in the midst 
dinstability of conditions—and specu- 
tion means instability of conditions. 
The three great foundation stones of 
a structure of high-grade technical 
management are: First, regularity of 
orders; second, continuity of process- 
ing; third, low turnover of the working 
ad executive personnel. On_ these 
foundation stones can be reared a 
managerial structure of standardization 
of product, equipment, processing and 
caft ability; and of a system of operat- 
ing control which can be effective only 
to the extent to which the elements 
standardization are present. These 
foundation stones cannot be laid and 
the managerial superstructure raised 
ina speculative enterprise in a specu- 
itive industry. Managers like Mr. 
Archbald may desire to develop a 
ystem of economical management, 
but, try as they will, they cannot get 
‘foothold. The ground slips from 
mder them. It is no wonder that the 
few coal managers of his mental atti- 
tude and discernment turn from the 
hopeless technical task and ask the 
public to codperate in giving them some 
wi of environment before asking 

{them a more efficient 
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May it not be that the current 
interest in such things as the problem | 
of cycles, in industrial barometric re- 
ports, sales engineering, and budgeting — 
and master planning, indicates an — 
unconscious realization on the part of 
many managers that the opportunity 
for excellence of technical management 
varies directly with the elimination of 
the chance, the speculative, element 
in the managerial environment; and 
that the individual enterprise must 
effect some sort of stability in its par- 
ticular environment in order to de- 
velop the high quality of management 
which, it is becoming more apparent, 
is to be the principal resource in the 
period of intense competition ahead? 
I believe so. 

My particular purpose has been to | 
support Mr. Archbald’s premise that 
a speculative managerial environment 
is a deadly enemy of efficient, economi- 
cal management. If that premise of 
Mr. Archbald’s argument be accepted, 
and if the other premise—that the 
bituminous coal industry is highly 
speculative—be accepted, then it logi- 
cally follows that public relief from 
evils in the coal situation cannot be 
secured through better management 
of the mining and distributing opera- 
tions unless something is done to 
eliminate or reduce the speculative 
element in the mining economic en- 
vironment. Better management in 
that industry will not come from mere 
criticism of present management or 
mere talking about the need of better 
management. The majority of indi- 
vidual owners and managers are help- 
less victims of any unstable environ- 
ment, and apparently only codperation 
of the general public can modify that 
environment so as to make it more 
favorable to good management for the 


public benefit. _ 
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The miners’ first interest in the coal 
industry is that it provides them with 
a means of earning a livelihood. Their 
share of the product of the industry is 
represented in wages. They contend 
for the right of securing the highest 
wages for their labor which the industry 
can afford. They measure wages by 
the purchasing power of their yearly 
income. They make little complaint 
if their daily or monthly wages sink 
below the average providing they are 
given an opportunity to make up their 
losses in the succeeding months. They 
hold that each class of service should 
be covered by a specific scale and that 

no service should be rendered without 

compensation. And, furthermore, that 

special or extra time service should be 
_ paid at higher rates. 

They consider it their natural right 
to bargain collectively on all matters 
relating to wages and working condi- 
tions. Their understanding of col- 
lective bargaining is the construction 
and uses of negotiating machinery 
between themselves and their em- 
ployer. They look upon the social 
service of coal as something separate 
and distinct from their interest as 
wage earners. This is not due to a 
lack of appreciation of the service 
which coal gives to society, but to the 
fact that industry is not socialized and 
the miners cannot understand why 
special consideration should be re- 
quired from them. 

The miners have confidence in 
their ability to protect their interests 
through collective bargaining with 
their employer. They are not dis- 
tinctive in the selection of their em- 

ployer, whether it be individual, cor- 
poration or state. It is the machinery 
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WAGES AND EFFICIENCY AS VIEWED BY MINERS 
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of negotiation more than ownership 
that interests them. They will accept 
any plan that clearly recognizes their 
right to secure the highest wages which 
the industry will afford and does not 
interfere with the right or efficiency 
of collectively striving to this end, 
They are, and have been for years, 
fully aware of the disorganized state 
of the coal industry. They have pled 
for the correction of these abuses and 
repeatedly endeavored to arouse inter- 
est on the part of the public and action 
by the Government. Apparently the 
only effective effort was that of the 
strike, the most destructive of all 
industrial actions. Their repeated ap- 
peals to the public and the Government 
are evidence of their interest in the 
public welfare and belief in the justice 
of their demands. It is only when the 
public or the Government proposes 
methods of control or negotiations that 
jeopardize wages or the right of 
collective bargaining that the miners 


object. 


Wages have always been a matter 
of bitter controversy between the 
miners and the coal operators. In 
the unionized fields of the bituminous 
industry a wage scale with some degree 
of uniformity has been established. 
This has been made possible by the 
application in part of one of the recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission; 
namely, collective bargaining on 4 
system of national negotiation with 
district agreements. It is plainly ap- 
parent that no degree of uniformity 
of wages in industry can be attained 
without some means of establishing 
a basic scale. The reason that this 
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past is that all of the coal operators 
were not willing to become parties to 
such an agreement. The non-union 


UR 
plan has not been more effective in the 

operators denied their miners the right 


ship of collective bargaining. In operation, 
cept this action gives the non-union opera- 
heir tors an undue advantage in the matter 
hich of wages. Nominally they pay the 
not ynion scale, but by various subterfuges 


and working customs they gain ad- 
vantages that prevent the non-union 
miners from getting full benefits of the 
existing wage scale. 

Wage rates in the bituminous in- 
dustry show great gains in the last 
twenty-five years. These increases 
have not been due to arbitrary causes 
towhich they are sometimes attributed. 
Neither does it signify that the miners 
are at present being overpaid. In the 
earlier days of the mining industry, 
working and living conditions among 
the miners were simply unspeakable. 
The miners were migratory workers. 
They had little or no voice in the 
determination of wages and working 
conditions. The earnings of the head 
of the family were usually insufficient 
for its plainest needs. In order to add 
to the scant family income, boys were 
placed in the mines at an early age. 
It was a common thing for all of the 
boys above the age of eight years to 
be taken into the mines by their 
fathers to get their turn. The influx 
of cheap foreign labor also had a de- 
pressing effect upon wages in the 
early days of the industry. Great 
numbers of aliens, most of whom were 
ignorant of the English language and 
American standards, were constantly 
poured into the coal mines. These 
people were willing to work for a mere 
pittance. But when these foreigners 
became familiar with American stand- 
ards they were dissatisfied with their 
» Conditions and began to insist upon 

higher wages, 
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The compulsory attendance school 
law took many of the boys who were 
wage earners out of the mines. As the 
population expanded in the mining © 
districts and the isolated mining camp 
was brought into closer’ contact with : 
the world, new standards of living 
began to develop in the mining com- 
munities. This was in a large measure 
due to the influence upon the miners’ 
homes of the public schools. 


The 
miners’ children, and this is especially _ + 
true of the foreign-born miners’ chil- q 


dren, having received some of the 
advantages of education, became dis- 
satisfied with the status of the miner 
and insisted upon better living and 
social advantages. As these could 
only be attained by an increase of the 
family income, it acted as a goad upon 
the breadwinner, causing him to strive 
for higher wages and better living 
conditions. I make mention of this 
side issue of the wage question to show 
that increases have been largely ab- 
sorbed by betterments of living and 
social conditions among the miners. 
And, furthermore, that the miners 
have just lately approached that level 
as wage earners which was justly _ 
theirs from the beginning. In other 
words, they are not overpaid now be- 
cause they were underpaid then. 


Causes OF DISSATISFACTION 


Generally speaking, there is at 
present but little dissatisfaction in the 
existing wage rates in the bituminous 
industry. Irregularity of employment 
seems to be the greatest cause for com- — 
plaint. The miners do not know how — 
much work they will have next week. 
Sometimes this uncertainty will con- 
tinue for months, then will come a 
good working period. Operators and 
the public then expect them to work 
night and day, though seldom is there 
any increase in their rate of pay. The 
miners know that it requires a certain 
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yearly income to enable them to live. 


when the mines do not run. Then it is 
natural for them to reason that what 
they need is an increase in wage rates. 
It is the only means of self-protection 
within their hopes. 

Irregularity of employment is a more 
important factor in the question of 
wages than it is generally considered. 
It is so essential that it should be made 
the first step in bringing order and 
equity out of the confused conditions 
now existing in relation to wages. 
Unless given assurances that they will 
work a sufficient number of days per 
year, wage scales are to the miners but 
gambling boards on which they take a 
chance. This is the underlying cause 
for very much of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among the workers in the 
mining industry. 

In the forming of wage scales great 
difficulty is met with in the differen- 
tiating of labor, made necessary or 
more difficult by geological conditions. 
Often, in a mine where the vein is low, 
it requires much more labor on the 
part of the miner per ton of coal than 
it does where the vein is thicker and 
natural conditions more favorable. 
This extra labor adds nothing to the 
value of the coal. They feel that they 
are entitled to increased rates for the 
mining of such coal and the operator 
contends that market conditions will 
not permit any additional pay. This 
is a constant source of irritation and 
it seems as if an equitable adjustment 
is only possible through some plan of 
grouping the mines of a district. 

An evil which is peculiar to the 
bituminous mining industry is the 
shifting of coal production from point 
to point. Mines in one section are 
operating while in another section they 
are closed or are working only part 
time. This condition is sometimes 
even more localized. For example, 


_ They also know that they cannot work 
7 


one mine at a certain point operates 
every day while other mines, worki 
the same vein and probably owned by 
the same company, are idle. These 
conditions often force the miners to 
shift from point to point in pursuit of 
their occupation. This is an economic 
waste which causes loss of wages to 
the miners and adds to the cost of coal, 
The lack of protection for any of the 
rights of the non-union operator and 
the lack of adequate protection in the 
enforcement of contract for the union 
miners is a source of loss in wages and 
dissatisfaction in spirit as well as 
largely responsible for the great tum- 
over of labor. 

Conciliation is the miner’s favorite 
method of adjusting grievances, but 
they well know that they cannot 
always afford to discuss working con- 
ditions frankly with their employers. 
Too often the employer adopts r- 
taliatory measures. In unionized fields 
they avoid this by placing their case 
in the hands of union representatives. 
In the non-union fields they have no 
protection, and conciliation in its true 
sense is unknown. And though the 
adjusting machinery now in use by 
union miners and union operators is 
far from _ perfect 
experience has taught its practicability 
and its fuller development would do 
more toward harmonizing wages in the 
coal industry than any governmental 


agency. 


Ways anp or GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Considerable progress has been made 
in shortening the hours of work at the 
mines. Constant agitation on the 
part of the miners and the introduction 
of machinery in mining was responsible 
for these changes. 
there was no limit to hours and if 4 
man received a low rate of wages he 
could, if physically able, increase his 
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earnings by working an unlimited num- 
her of hours. At one time this was a 
common practice. Many miners went 
toan early grave by working long hours 
under unfavorable conditions in order 
to eke out an existence. Happily 
these conditions have been made 
better, but there is still room for im- 
provement. The miners are. still 

iged to take too many risks with 
life and limb. It would be unfair to 
place all the responsibility for mine 
accidents upon either the operator or 
the miners. Both are too negligent 
or indifferent. There are too many gas 
explosions in mines in which “there 
was no gas.” Too many accidents due 
to speedup policies of the management 
and contributory negligence on the 
part of the miners. The means to 
correct many of these things are al- 
ready provided. Laxity of enforce- 
ment is too common. 


Srers Towarps CorRRECTING ABUSES 


It would be a waste of time to give a 
detailed description of the abuses and 
the irregularities relating to wages and 
working conditions in the bituminous 
industry. To the miners they are 
uendurable, and harmonious indus- 
trial relations cannot be established 
uitil they are in at least a measure 
corrected. The first step toward cor- 
rection is the fixing of responsibility 
for the operation of the coal industry. 
Until responsibility has authoritatively 
been fixed, the three parties interested, 


_ the public, the owners and the miners, 


will continue to suffer from the effects 
of its present disorganized state. This 
responsibility should be placed upon 
the owners and the miners. Responsi- 
bility must carry with it the power of 
reorganization with a measure of state 
regulation. The industry must be 
completely unionized before wages can 
be stabilized or working conditions 
made uniform and harmonious. 
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The fees for operating licenses to be col- 


owners should be permitted to asso- 
ciate themselves in a way that would 
give them ample protection and enable 
them to negotiate with the organized 
miners and discharge their duty to the 
public. Any plan which does not fix 
the responsibility upon the present 
owners and enable them to account 
fully for this responsibility will eventu- 
ally lead to a change in the form of 
ownership. Agitation on the part of 
the miners and the public will force 
this change. If a change of ownership 
is made it undoubtedly will be some 
form of nationalization. Such a change 
will eliminate some defects and intro- 
duce others. If the miners are to be 
nationalized, democratic management 
must be adopted if the abuses in wage 
and working conditions are to be 
remedied. Regardless of the form of 
ownership, the corrective measures 
must be worked out and applied by 
forces within the industry. 

Most of the miners’ grievances on 
wage and working conditions have 
grown out of a disorganized state of the 
industry or are aggravated by the 
same cause. Their correction is im- 
possible without reorganization of the 
industry. The first step toward re- 
organization is to reduce the number 
of operating mines. All recognize this, 
but no hand seems to be willing to 
swing the axe. No plan can be offered 
which will not cause some loss to some- 
one, but the direct loss would be but 
a dribble compared with the present 
steady flow of waste. 

The number of operating mines can 
easily be reduced. First, by making a 
physical rating of production for each 
mine. Second, by requiring an operat- 
ing license for each mine, such license 
being granted only on the conditions 
that the mine actually ships during 
each year of operation a certain per- 
centage of its physical rating. Third, 
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lected on a differential scale favorable 
to the mines with the highest operating 
percentage. Such action would quickly 
cause the speculative mines and those 
operating at prohibited costs to close. 
It would place the owners of the 
operating mines in a better position 
to give service to the public and grant 
better working conditions to their 
employes. It would bring the miners 
in larger and more compact groups and 
greatly reduce the turnover of labor. 
The public has many causes for 
grievances against the coal industry, 
but it, too, is neglectful of its own op- 
portunity to improve conditions. The 


super-power plan opens a way that wil] 
not only improve service, but will als 
have a tendency to stabilize wages and 
working conditions at the mines. The 
public expects the mining industry to 
carry service to them. Why don't 
they carry it to themselves by the 
erection of municipal or industrial 
unit power plants near the mines? 
Of course this would require organizing 


responsibility, which we seem loath | 


to assume. And thus, through the 
lack of ability or willingness to organize 
industry, we get only trouble and dis. 
sension from the wealth of coal which 
nature provided for our comfort. 
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| of the optimist. 


“a 


HREE plans have been followed 
by those who have written on our 

fyelresources. The first I call the plan 

Presumably he is a 

yidely known business man, and with 

his own eyes has seen vast resources of 
the fuel he is interested in. He knows 
of new discoveries having been made in 
to him) unexpected places and, on in- 
terview, he maintains his own cheerful 
optimism by expressing belief in our 
boundless and inexhaustible resources 
and his confidence in the inventive 
gnius of our people to meet any 
emergency when it shall arise. The 
people like to read such an interview; 
it saves them from all thought and 
worry on a subject they do not fully 
understand. No doubt fifty years ago 
there were lumbermen who took the 
same view of our timber resources 
which today have almost disappeared. 

The second plan is, of course, that of 
the pessimist. He can figure the exact 
extent of the seams of coal we are min- 
ing under the conditions of today, and 
pint to the oil fields we have ex- 
hausted. Knowing the approximate 
extent of these reserves, he can come to 
the true enough conclusion that within 
acomparatively few years they will be 
ethausted, at which time, of course, 
ow modern industrial civilization 
based on power through fuel will have 
to cease. The weakness of these esti- 
mates is failure to recognize that the 
tconomie principles of cost and profit 
are the major factors in determining 
what is a resource. For example, no 

oe in this country today considers a 

deeply buried twelve-inch seam of coal 

‘San asset or resource. The cost of 


World’s Fuel Resources 
By E. A. Hotsroox 
Dean, School of Mines, Pennsylvania State College * 


producing fuel from such a seam would 
be prohibitive, and yet in Belgium the 
economic situation cov ering the cost of 
labor and the selling price of fuelissuch _ 
that a twelve-inch seam of coal is mined } 
from great depths at a profit. aa 

Midway between the first and second 
plan comes the third plan of estimating 
our fuel resources. This plan is based 7 
neither on optimism nor on pessimism, - 
but is a result of the study of all known 
factors by competent men, and a phe 
setting forth of actual figures based on -— 
all these factors. Under this heading - 
come the wonderful and exhaustive 
estimates of our fuel resources that _ 
have been made through the United 
States Geological Survey, particularly 
by Messrs. Ashley, Campbell and 
White; the work for the Smithsonian 
Institution by Wyer and also by Gil- 
bert and Pogue; and the results of fig- 
ures compiled by engineers and geolo- _ ; 
gists to be found in the Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and in other 
places. It is largely from these sources y 
that this paper has been compiled. 

It is self-evident that if we have 50 
acres of coal and we mine one acre each 
year, the coal will be exhausted in fifty 
years. Nature will not renew it as in % 
the case of growing crops. Therefore, 7 
we may for all natural fuels use the 
term exhaustible resources. If in turn, 
by exact geological reasoning, we limit 
the boundaries of each of our coal beds, 7 
we can certainly arrive at a definite 
estimate of the amount of this exhausti- = 
ble resource remaining. The same 
line of reasoning may be applied with a a 
greater ¢ or less degree of of accuracy to — 
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petroleum and natural gas, our other 
natural exhaustible resources. At this 
point, however, the economic factors 
come in strongly. How about the coal 
beds so impure or so thin that we 
cannot mine them at a profit today? 
If coal were twice as valuable as at 
present or the cost of mining were re- 
duced—say by one half—could we not 
employ as a fuel many coals that we 
cannot consider as resources today? 
And by the same reasoning, could not 
many oil sources be made to produce 
their quota of oil? 

Another uncertain factor in the esti- 
mation of resources is the forecasting of 
future consumption. If the rate of in- 
crease in consumption of fuels which 
we have had for the past fifty years 
were to continue for the next one 
hundred years, the production would 
reach almost unbelievable figures and 
the world would be hard put to for fuel. 
Again I look for the economic factor of 
cost of power to progressively lessen 
our demand and so prolong our re- 
sources. 

More and more I am of the belief 
that future historians will recognize 
that James Watt (1736-1819), by his 
invention of the modern steam engine, 
accomplished the greatest revolution in 
the lives of nations and peoples since 
the beginning of Christian times, of 
greater influence than the bickerings of 
kings and princes, and in fact, by mak- 
ing it possible for several people to exist 
in space where only one had existed 
before, of paramount importance to 
you and to me. 

Modern industry and civilization 
owe their being to power, and the way 

to power was lead by Watt. Before 
that time the life of the majority of 

people was what we would call ex- 
istence. A man was comfortable only 
to the extent that man power could 

provide necessities and comforts. A 
servant or slave exerting his energy or 
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power on behalf of the master coyjj 
produce enough for his own existence 
and a little excess for the master, Dp 
you know that, figured on the fuel. 
developed power of this country today 
and converting this into man power, 
each of us, on the average, has ap 
equivalent of thirty servants or slayes 
of the old days working to make Us 
comfortable, through light, heat, trans. 


portation, food and materials produc. | 


tion and amusements! 

This power is nothing but the util. 
zation of the energy stored up in our 
natural fuel resources. Let us, there- 
fore, examine them carefully. 


1. CoaL 


The coal resources of the world was 
the subject of a careful inquiry made by 
the Twelfth International Geological 
Congress, held in Canada in 1913. In 
brief, they found that the land area of 
the world had been studied with suf- 
ficient exactness to determine the areas 
underlaid with coal beds, and that for 
the major part of these areas sufficient 
exploration has been conducted to de- 
termine the number and thickness of 
the coal seams vy. ith fair degree of accv- 
racy. In these areas, seams one foot 
in thickness or over, within 4,000 feet 
of the surface, containing coals of pres 
ent or probable future economic value, 
were called actual reserves; coals of 
economic thickness occurring mor 
than 4,000 feet below the surface were 
considered possible reserves; and coals 
of both classes, which by reason of 
location could not be subjected to 
reasonably accurate estimates, were 
considered as reserves. 
While, owing to differences in method 
of estimation by different countries 
porting, the table following of “Est: 
mate of the Coal Reserves of the 
World” is not exact, yet it gives the 
most complete estimate available: 
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Estmate or THE Coat RESERVES OF THE WoRLD 


(In million tons) 


Crass A Crass B anp C Crass D 
ANTHRACITE BiruMiNovs LIGNITE AND 
AND SIMILAR CoaLs Orner Low- Torats 6 
Grave CoaLs 


659 133,481 36,270 170,410 
407,637 760,098 111,851 1,279,586 
11,662 45,123 > 1,054 57,839 
22,542 2,271,080 2,811,906 5,105,523 
54,346 693,162 36,682 784,190 


496,846 


3,902,944 


2,997,763 7,397,553 


In round numbers, seven and one- 
half trillion tons of coal stand between 
the world and coal exhaustion. Com- 
pared with the world’s present yearly 
consumption of about one billion, two 
hundred million tons, it indicates that 
at the present rate of consumption this 
earth has enough coal for seven thou- 
sand years, and that with an expanding 
rate of consumption we can figure the 
supply to last anywhere between two 
hundred years and seven thousand 
years, depending on the ratio of in- 
crease used. ‘To me, the striking thing 
on this estimate is not that any definite 
period has been set for the exhaustion 
of our coal supply, but rather that by 
accurate and definite methods a bound- 
ary has been set on our supply of coal 
and its limits brought into understand- 


able figures. 


America’s Reserves COMPARED TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Observe, please, that America has 
almost 70 per cent of the world’s re- 
serves. The United States alone has 
over 50 per cent of the world’s reserves 
and Canada most of the remainder to 
make up the 70 per cent for America, 
since Mexico and South America have 
such small reserves that they hardly 
enter into the calculation. Another 


observation from the detailed estimates 
is that the United States has over one 
half the world’s supply of coal, the 
British Empire about one quarter and 
the rest of the world the remainder. 

Of the industrial countries of western 
Europe, Belgium has the smallest re- 
sources, France next, Germany next 
and Great Britain the greatest. Even 
with this lead, Great Britain, having 
closely mapped and estimated every 
possible seam of coal within her bor- 
ders, cannot see with present ratio of 
increased use more than three hundred 
years of industrial life of the present 
character. Even with present produc- 
tion as a basis she has left only 580 
times the 1913 output. McCulloch 
and Simpkin in an English book on 
coal! conclude that 


Our future is dependent on (1) mining of 
coal from the earth in the most economical 
way; (2) working of all power plants on a 
scientific basis to obtain the greatest power 
and improvement; and (3) making pro- 
vision for a suitable smokeless fuel to avoid 
the wastes caused by burning the raw fuel. 


Of the other countries of Europe, 


Czechoslovakia and Austria have some 
coal, but the remainder have not de- 


1McCulloch & Simpkin, “Low Temperature 
Carbonization of Coal.” 
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veloped as industrial nations solely 
because they have no considerable sup- 
plies of coal within their borders. 

Shortly after the war, C. W. Barron, 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, after 
a visit to Europe, made this significant 
statement: 


The United States is great, not because 
she produces the greatest corn or cotton 
crop of the world, but because she has the 
mines to produce seven hundred million 
tons of coal per year or more, indefinitely. 


A plentiful supply of any substance 
makes for carelessness and waste both 
in production and utilization. Here 
we are in possession of more than half 
the essence of the world’s industrial 
civilization. Is the fact that it will 
last us longer than the coal in pos- 
session of the other nations of the earth 
any reason why we should treat it 
carelessly? 

Some of you will ask, “How about 
China; has she not enormous reserves? 
We have read of them in the papers.” 
Let me say that both Asiatic and Euro- 
pean geologists have a good approxi- 
mation of China’s coal reserves, and 
after talking with American engineers 
who have examined various deposits 
there, I venture the opinion that the 
estimates of the International Geologi- 
cal Congress have not understated 
them. 

The extent, purity and ease of min- 
ing our American coals are a source of 
wonderment and envy to every foreign 
geologist and engineer with whom I 
have conversed. 


Necrserry FOR CONSERVATION 
The United States Geological Survey 
has lately (1920) issued new estimates 
of our own coal reserves by M. R. 
Campbell. He estimates an original 
coal tonnage within the United States 
of over 3} trillion tons, of which 18} 
billions or one-half of one per cent have 
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Fase 


already been mined or lost during the 
process of mining. If we assume the 
present rate of consumption there wil] 
be enough to last 4,000 years. On the 
other hand, if the present rate of in. 
crease in our coal consumption should 
be maintained, the supply would prob- 
ably not last 100 years. The true life 
is between these extremes depending 
upon the real rate of increase that fu. 
ture years shall bring forth. It is in. 
structive that the actual rate of 
increase in the decade since the first 
estimates were made has been greater 
than the estimated increase. 

But we cannot dismiss our coal sity- 
ation this lightly. Examination shows 
that over half of our reserves are the 
sub-bituminous and lignite coals of the 
West, which today we look down upon 
as being of low grade and of mostly 
local value only. 

It is a fact that, even with mining 
continued on its present basis, less than 
100 years will see the greater part of 
our anthracite gone, and with the best 
bituminous seams, such as the Pitts- 
burgh seam of western Pennsylvania, 
approaching exhaustion. 

While Pennsylvania produces more 
coal than any other state, her reserves 
are less than those of several other 
states. The Pennsylvania reserves 
have simply been developed more. 

No one can study the figures of the 
Survey without becoming convinced 
that conservation through the best pro- 
duction and use of our coal should be 
practiced now. For all we know, 
population and many industries will 
continue to migrate in the direction of 
cheapest fuel, and the exhaustion of 
any of our coal districts would therefore 
cause incalculable losses in present 
property values over large areas. 
Already, according to H. C. Porter, 
“The fuel bill of the United States in 
1920, if apportioned among the wage 

earners, would constitute 15 per cent 
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of the average income.” Let us regard 
more highly this fuel key to our pros- 
perity and industrial life. 


2. PETROLEUM 


The second great fuel resource is 
petroleum. The industry is generally 
supposed to have started with the drill- 
ing in 1859 of the Drake well in 
Pennsylvania. As a matter of record? 
the production of the Baku (Russia) 
oil feld in 1819 was about 30,000 
barrels, and it is recorded that in 1797 
there were 520 producing oil wells in 
Burma with a yield of approximately 
600,000 barrels per year. 

That petroleum in a given field is a 
short-lived and declining resource is 
truly given by the life history of our 
Pennsylvania fields. Beginning in 
1859 and rising to a maximum of about 
$1,000,000 barrels in 1891, it has 
steadily decreased to 7,500,000 barrels 
in 1921, in spite of great price increases 
as an inducement to exploration. 

The possible oil fields of the United 
States have been carefully mapped and 
by methods already proven surpris- 
ingly accurate, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey has estimated the 
recoverable reserves at about nine 
billion barrels, or at present rate of pro- 
duction not greater than twenty years’ 
supply. This does not mean that we 
will be without petroleum and petro- 
lum products within this time, but 
that we shall become, in order to eke 
out our residue supply, an importing 
nation for the greater part of our needs 
with an increasing price depending on 
our ease of access to the foreign fields. 

I know some of you will say, “ Why, 
there is an oversupply on the market 
right now; a big new California field 
has come in and not for years has gaso- 
line been as cheap as it is today.” All 
*Report of Subcommittee on Petroleum. 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, 


THe s Present Resouces 


= 


true, but it does not change our prem- 
ises. On the whole, each year is seeing 
the finding of new fields in the United 
States more costly. A few millions of 
barrels excess oil from a field being 
drained in haste does not prolong our 
supply or change greatly the estimate 
of reserves. Within our normal life- 
time we will be importing the bulk of 
our natural petroleum products. 


VALUE OF ImMpRrovED METHODS OF 
RECOVERY 

Of foreign fields I am optimistic. 
The Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 


America has recently reported 


The oil resources of the world are much 
larger than the recently published esti- 
mates, and improved methods of recovery 
should enormously increase the difference. 
Petroleum may occur in almost any sedi- 
mentary rock, and the sedimentary rocks 
found in the United States are but a 
small part of the sedimentary rocks of 
the world as a whole. It is only that 
the sedimentary rocks of the United 
States have been more extensively de- 
veloped for oil. It follows that the supply 
of petroleum in the United States is rela- 
tively more nearly exhausted than in the 
other countries. 


From these facts, it is apparent that 
our Government should give every 
encouragement and _ protection to 
American oil companies now endeavor- 
ing to locate supplies of petroleum in 
foreign fields. 

A most instructive side-light on the 
prolongation of our oil supplies has 
recently come to my attention. It is 
well known that our present method of 
pumping oil from a well exhausts only 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the oil in the 
sands at the bottom of the hole. We 
get only the excess that has been 
squeezed out of the rocks. 

In Alsace during the war the Ger- 
mans mined oi] sands to recover petro- 
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leum. Do not confuse this with the leum reserve; that Indiana has a pp. 
production of oil from oil shales, which serve from similar materials of one 
will be considered later. Presumably hundred billion barrels, and that Utab, 
the Alsace oil sands produced 20 to 30 Wyoming, Kentucky and other states 
per cent of their oil by drilling and have such enormous reserves that they 
pumping. It was reported that by constitute a resource in shale oil almost 
sinking shafts and driving galleries in without limit and sufficient to last this 
the oil sands, 30 to 40 per cent more of country for hundreds of years, This 
the oil drained into the galleries. The is probably a true estimate of a reserve 
work is being continued by a French that will come into the market gradu. 
company who plan on treating the ally as the price of petroleum products 
sands on the surface for the remaining increase. It is safe to assert that, up 
oil. Does this not point the way to to the present time and with any prices 
further utilization of our partly ex- for oil products comparable with those 
hausted oil sands when the price of of the past few years, no shale oil has 
petroleum products will admit? =—_—r been or will be produced in this country 
on a commercial basis. The shale 
Suave Or must bear the cost of mining and refin- 
We have all heard of the possibilities ing before its product is on a cost basis 
of extracting petroleum from our oil comparable to the crude petroleum. 
shales. Briefly, the facts are that in Discounting yearly fluxations, the fu- 
Scotland there occurs a shale rock im- ture must see a steadily increasing price 
pregnated with bituminous matter. for gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
This rock on being subjected to a dis- ucts. When these reach two or three 
tillation process yields a product hav- times their present price, oil from shale 
ing many of the properties of petroleum should begin to form a commercial 
and is known as crude shale oil. product. The main point is that of all 
Whatever the nature of this substance, the substitutes for petroleum products 
its occurrence in the rocks is different that have been proposed, the oil shales 
from that. of petroleum. With petro- constitute the only reserve whose 
leum the oil flows from the porous quantity is sufficient to supply the 
sands by pressure alone, while the sub- great quantity of petroleum products 
stances in the oil shale seem to become called for. Other proposed substitutes 
like petroleum only upon heating and disappear when measured in terms 
distillation. of a yearly demand of half a billion 
Where the price of natural petroleum _ barrels. 
products has been high, as in Great In 1922 the world’s petroleum needs 
Britain, it pays in a limited way to were 850 million barrels, of which the 
mine and distill this shale as a substi- United States consumed 551° million 
tute for some of the uses of petroleum. _ barrels, or 65 per cent. Of this roughly 
We have discovered that this country _ three fourths goes for the production of 
has enormous reserves of oil shale of power as a substitute for coal and one 
similar character. For example, it has fourth as a motor fuel. It takes, for 
been estimated that northwestern power purposes, about four barrels of 
Colorado alone contains enough shale oil‘ to equal a ton of coal. Therefore, 
to produce forty billion barrels of oil, the whole of fuel oil consumption re- 
or over four times our present petro- places but one hundred million tons of 


* Communication from G. S. Rice, Chief Min- ‘Two barrels of oil used in a Diesel engine 
ing Engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. are equivalent to one ton of coal. 
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Wortp’s Present Resources 


coal, less than one sixth of our present 
production. It seems reasonable to 
wummarize from the facts presented 
that oil will not compete with coal, ex- 
cept for special purposes and in certain 
localities where low freight rates, 
smaller bulk as compared with coal or 
comparative ease of control, make oil 
burning feasible. From a _ country- 
wide or world-wide situation, it is not a 
competitor of coal, but rather a supple- 
mentary fuel whose proportionate 
share in making the world’s power is 
not likely to.increase. 


8. NATURAL Gas 


A few years ago I accompanied a 
French naval mission through the 
Pittsburgh industrial district. The 
head of the mission informed me that 
the most marvelous thing he saw there 
was a natural gas well. Drawing 
gaseous fuel from Nature’s storehouse 
without effort was to him like a native 
of the tropics sitting under a cocoanut 
tre and waiting for his food to be 
dropped to him. 

Do you realize that we are the only 
nation that has been so richly endowed 
with this most convenient of Nature’s 
fuels? And how we have wasted it! 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
the great producing and consuming 
centers of the East, have realized 
almost too late that this fuel is prima- 
tly intended for domestic use, es- 
pecially as a means of doing away with 
the city smoke nuisance. 

As a resource, the natural gas fields 
tast of the Mississippi River and sup- 
plying many of the large centers of 
population roughly west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains are on the decline. 
fifty years of production and waste has 
ven the supply exhausted in many 
feds, and all charts examined show a 
‘nstantly diminishing supply being 

An instructive illustration of the 
with which a trained geologist 
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of that vicinity ridiculed him. 


may forecast the possibilities of a natu- 
ral gas field was brought out during the 
McKeesport, Pa., natural gas boom in 


1919. Here a large and profitable well 
had been found and many companies 
were formed to drill similar wells to 
the supposedly inexhaustible resource. 
The state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. George H. Ashley, after an exami- 
nation of the data available, stated 
publicly that the wells would be ex- 
hausted by a certain date only a few 
months in advance. Certain citizens 
His 
prediction was verified with an error of 
less than a week. 

West of the Mississippi, particularly 
in Louisiana, Texas and Wyoming, 
there are considerable resources of 
natural gas. They are, however, not 
important as a fuel supply for our 
northern and eastern centers of popula- 
tion. The longest transmission pipe 
line for natural gas is about 340 miles 
and it has not been a success, owing to 
the high cost of pumping and mainte- 
nance. Generally speaking, the ex- 
haustion of our supplies of natural gas 
as it is being used today isa matter of a 
generation only. 

This, best of all fuels, having twice 
the heating power of manufactured gas, 
should not be made to compete with 
coal as an industrial fuel, but should be 
saved and utilized for domestic pur- 
poses only. 


Water power is a fuel resource just as’ 
clearly as is coal, since more than two_ 


thirds of our production of coal is used — 


for the production of power. Con- 


siderable space has been devoted lately _ 


in the newspapers to extravagant 
claims as to the days when we should 
heat all our homes and derive all our 
. ‘ ry’ 
power from this “white coal.” The 


facts are that the writers do not realize hoe 


how much power is derived from coal 


4. Water Power 
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today and how little is probable from 
water power, present and future. 

The United States Geological Sur- 
vey, after an exhaustive survey of all 
the streams of the United States, has 
told us that if all their energy were 
utilized, we would have 46 million 
horse power at our command, and that 
of this about 28 million horse power is 
all that could be developed without 
unreasonable expense. Today we use 
49 million horse power alone, generated 
mostly from coal to supply our engines, 
factories, mines and cities. If every 
bit of electrical energy possible from 
our streams were used to heat our 
houses, a few simple calculations show 
that it would heat about 4 per cent 
only of the homes in this country. 

To add to this difficulty 79 per cent 
of our undeveloped water power is on 
or west of the Rocky Mountains, far 
removed from our centers of popula- 
tion. 

Our water power as a whole is com- 
parable to the water power of other na- 
tions and parts of the globe having 
similar area. 

The logical conclusion must be, 
therefore, that valuable as are water 
powers for local development of power 
and with consequent saving of our fuel 
resources, they can never replace the 
great and growing demand for power 
that must be satisfied, if at all, through 
the coal resource. 


5. VecGeTaBLe Fuet Resources 


: No account of the world’s fuel re- 


sources would be complete without a 
reference to the possibilities of wood 
and other vegetable products as a pos- 
sible source of fuel, either by burning 
direct as with wood, or that obtained 
through fermentation and distillation 
as the production of the alcohols from 
potatoes and grains. These forms of 
fuel share with water power the advan- 
tage that they are replaceable; that is, 
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new crops may be grown or new rains 
replenish the supply, in contrast to the 
irreplaceable mineral fuels. 

Wood has been and will long cop. 
tinue to be a fuel of local importance. 
It takes roughly two cords of wood to 
equal a ton of coal. In other words 
more than a billion cords of wood would 
be necessary each year to replace ou 
present coal supply. Since an acre of 
woodland will produce somewhat less 
than a cord of wood per year, it would 
take roughly two thirds the land area of 
the United States devoted to scientific 
forestry to supply wood equal to our 
present coal demand. The present 
yearly cut of timber in the United 
States for all purposes is 224 billion 
cubic feet. Translated into cords and 
assuming it all to be used as fuel, it 
would replace only one fifth of our 
yearly production of coal. Thus the 
impossibility of considering in any way 
the substitution of coal by wood. As 
long ago as 1817, when our Pennsyl- 
vania iron industry was in its infancy, 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
becoming alarmed because the forests 
had disappeared through being made 
into charcoal for the iron furnaces, 
sent a commissioner to England to in- 
vestigate the report that a product 
of coal could be used for the same 
purpose. 

Much the same story as for wood 
can be told for the grains. Not long 
ago it was established in Iowa that asa 
fuel corn at 10 cents per bushel was 
equal to coal at $5.11 per ton; in other 
words, coal would have to be $40.00 
per ton to consider using corn as a sub- 
stitute at the present price of corn. 
And again, the future is going to see 
our farm products needed for food more 
than for fuel. 

In general, while all of these possible 
vegetable substitutes for coal and pe- 
troleum products are interesting in 4 
local way, they can never replace the 
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_— tonnages of the mineral fuels 
tat are needed today for our modern 


industrial life. 


Résumé 


Coal is and must continue to be the 
jundation of our industrial civiliza- 
jon and the basis of our organized 
ife, It is a non-replaceable asset 
shose supply has been bounded by a 
erm of years comparable to our Chris- 
jan era. For all we know today there 
spo substitute to furnish the vast 
quantities of power increasingly de- 
mnded. Common decency for the 
ming generations demands a rational 
sogram of conservation, production 
ind utilization. 

Petroleum is a supplementary fuel 
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only, whose supply and cost is, if meas- 
ured over a generation, more uncertain 
than that of coal. Higher prices and 
more restricted uses are forecasted 
within a few years by the evidence now 
at hand. Water power is valuable but 
inadequate. 

Vegetable products fuels, although 
possible for many minor uses, fail 
utterly to meet the need when figured 
on a comparable tonnage or quantity 
basis. 

Coal, then, is the basic fuel of the fu- 
ture, and the problems of its produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization are 
problems that must be met and solved 
if you and I and our posterity are to 
continue in our creature comforts and 
life of an industrial civilization. 
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NIANT POWER signifies not only 

a mammoth scale but a widely 
integrated electrical service and one 
benefiting largely from certain funda- 
mental economies such as by-product 
recovery at present, either not prac- 
ticed at all or practiced only at isolated 
points. Giant Power also implies defi- 
nite social ends such as furnishing 
current generally to the small user, in- 
cluding both the farmer and the manu- 
facturer removed from the congested 
centers of population, and this at rates 
making such use economically feasible. 

Governor Pinchot and the legis- 
lature, which under his leadership 
authorized the appointment of a Giant 
Power Survey Board, hope through its 
activities and reports to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the conserva- 
tion of national resources. For while 
we contend that electrical technology 
has reached the point where electrical 
power can be brought into almost uni- 
versal use, we just as insistently de- 


mand that the easily preventable 
wastes resulting from our present 


methods of generating and distributing 
electrical current shall cease. 


Economy or Water-Power Deve.or- 
MENTS 

Pennsylvania is primarily interested 
in this new phase of the conservation 
movement because of the desire to safe- 
guard her vast coal deposits. For 
while Pennsylvania is supplying today 
practically 40 per cent of the coal re- 
quired for the nation’s use, our deposits 
are far from inexhaustible. In fact, 
the end of our coal is in sight—well 
within 100 years—unless we can put a 
stop to some of the more flagrant 


Giant Power and Coal 


By Morris Luewettyn Cooke 
Director, Giant Power Survey, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


wastes especially in its use for power 
purposes. Other coal-producing states 
—such as West Virginia and Illinois— 
have relatively even more to gain be. 
cause of the larger deposits yet remain. 


ing in the ground. In recent years we 
have come to appreciate the economy 
of water-power developments. It js 
not yet understood, however, that few 
water powers can be effectively utilized 
except as adjuncts to coal-burning 
power stations. Therefore, with each 
step in the integration of electrical 
facilities, a further inducement to 
water-power development is afforded, a 
further conservation of natural r- 
sources made possible. 

As Governor Pinchot has pointed 
out, there is one basic development 
that paves the way to a more or les 
immediate realization of the new elec- 
trical day. As Pennsylvania is not 
much more than 300 miles wide from 
east to west, the distance factor in elec- 
trical transmission has for us been all 
but eliminated. The losses in passing 
current from one end of the state to the 
other are negligible in view of the eco- 
nomics. We are now in a position to 
generate current either by water power 
or steam power wherever it can be 
manufactured with the least expendi 
ture of effort and material and then to 
transmit it to the point of use. This 
one fact requires an absolutely nev 
synthesis of our energy resources and 
of our energy requirements. It makes 
feasible the concept of the pool o 
power—a far-flung network of electr' 
cal facilities into which energy in the 
form of current can be poured from 
whatever the source and out of which 
energy in the form of current cal be 
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taken to meet any need. This wide- 


reaching geographical distribution 
means the utilization of the supply for 
highly diversified uses and this involves 
the economies that go with an even de- 
mand. 


CoaL Propuction AND UsE 


Before proceeding to an examination 
of some of the bearings of Giant Power 
on coal, it will be well to have before us 
afew statistics as to the production and 
use of coal. The United States pro- 
duced in 1922 

422,268,099 tons of Bituminous coal 

54,683,022 “ “ Anthracite coal 


476,951,121 “ Total 

This was a year of rather low activ- 
ity, for in the present year, up to 
October 20, there was produced 


445,801,000 tons of Bituminous coal 
77,343,000 “ “ Anthracite coal 


523,144,000 “ Total 


Of the 1922 total, there was actually 
loaded for shipment away from the 
mines 


$83,677,407 tons of Bituminous coal 
46,003,699 “ “ Anthracite coal 


429,680,106 Total 


Thus there was shipped away about 
90 per cent of that raised to the surface. 
The balance is largely accounted for by 
coal coked at the mines and local sales. 


In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 113,148,308 — 


tons bituminous coal, or 26.8 per cent 
of that raised in the United States. 

In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 54,683,022 
tons anthracite coal, or 100 per cent of 
that raised in the United States. 

In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 167,831,330 
tons total coal, or 35.1 per cent of that 
raised in the United States. 


Of the amount of bituminous coal 


verting to the 


latest available Govern- 
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ment figures, those of 1918, 40 per cent 
was used in the state (of which a little 
less than one half was shipped away 
from mines), 18 per cent transferred to 
railroads for railroad use, 6 per cent to 
New York State, 3 per cent to New 
Jersey and 4.5 per cent to New Eng- 
land. The balance went to tidewater 
for export, for bunker fuel, or to the 
western states principally by way of 
the Great Lakes. 

In 1918 the total bituminous coal 
used in Pennsylvania was 79,893,062 
tons, while New York State used 20,- 
467,028 tons and New England 20,835,- 
000 tons. Of the bituminous coal 
reported in 1918 as consumed in New 
York State, 11,500,000 tons or 55 per 
cent of their total supply came directly 
from Pennsylvania mines. Of that 
used in Pennsylvania about 32,000,000 
was coked at the mines, leaving 47,- 
000,000 tons used as coal for industrial, 
railroad and domestic purposes. 


Part or Giant Power PROGRAM 


In order to visualize what may prove 
to be the influence of Giant Power on 
coal, let me suggest quite tentatively a 
few of the planks in the Giant Power 
program—without at this time pausing 
to present supporting data. 


1. Large-sized stations—say not smaller 
than 650,000 H.P.; 
2. located at or near the mines and supply - 
ing current to 
3. a trunk system of transmission lines 
reaching 220,000 volts with large 
capacity to carry power long dis- 
tances 
4. An integrated transmission and dis- 
tribution system 
5. By-product recovery in some form 
6. The furnishing of current to the rural 
population 
7. Trunk line railroad electrification 
8. Radical reductions in rates especially 


ss to «the smaller consumer and at 
raised from Pennsylvania mines, re- © 


least in proportion to the reduction 
in costs. 
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INTERSTATE CONTROL 


We can frankly admit that this pro- 
gram—actually now in process of being 
realized-—while it affords the only route 
to the cheapest power and therefore to 
the most widespread use of power—also 
creates a monopoly and a monopoly of 
tremendous import. This will be true, 
however, whether under public owner- 
ship or under regulated private owner- 
ship. It is obvious that the control in 
the public interest of such develop- 
ments under private ownership implies 
a load on our system of state regulation 
of public utilities which it has never yet 
been required to carry. 

As complete integration into a single 
inter-connected electrical system is 
approached in the northeastern United 
States, it is probable that state regula- 
tion, as we have known it, will become 
increasingly ineffective. 

Inasmuch as Giant Power cannot 
know state lines, there are reasons for 
anticipating regulation by pact be- 
tween two or more states in order to 
provide regulatory areas corresponding 
with natural pools of power. There 
appears to be little reason for urging 
Federal regulation. Therefore, control 
by areas to be determined largely by 
technical considerations, such as the 
effective transmission distance, may 
prove to be the answer. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF STEAM AND 
Water Power 


Any consideration of the feasibility 
of such an interstate pact, mutually 
binding on Pennsylvania and ‘any of 
her sister states, inevitably directs at- 
tention to the relative importance of 
steam power and water power as 
factors in our future energy supply. 
We can admit gross negligence in our 
failure to develop our national heritage 
of water power and yet fall into grave 
error if we fail at the same time to point 
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out what appears to be the lesser im. 
portance attaching to water power as 
compared with steam power. In fact, 
as time goes on and the community 
learns to use mechanical power more 
freely, this disparity will become 
greater. 

Only figures can visualize this sity. 
ation. And yet one uses figures with 
every reservation in stating a problem 
involving so many variables. In the 
northeastern United States the princi- 
pal water powers are found in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England. 
The situation within this area can be 
approximately expressed as indicated 
on the following page. 


AVAILABLE WATER PowER IN 
UNITED STATES 

Thus it will be seen that the only 
undeveloped water powers which can 
at all vitally affect the power situation 
in this district are to be found in New 
York State and have to do principally 
with the proposed developments of the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. 

The present development of the 
Niagara River is limited by treaty to 
20,000 cubic feet per second on the 
American side; and practically the 
whole permitted flow is being utilized, 
but with considerably less than maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The maximum available head at the 
Falls from the head of the rapids to the 
level of Lake Ontario is 310 feet. If 
we consider 305 feet, which is the head 
actually achieved by the publicly 
owned development on the Canadian 
side, as possibly available, and 80 per 
cent of potential energy as deliverable 
at the station outlet, the maximum 
power possible would be about 600,000 
H.P. Under present _ installations, 
probably not one half of the total head 
is utilized, so that actual present power 
developed on the American side is not 
in excess of 270,000H.P. 
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Installed steam power: 


Developed water power: ne 
New York 


Undeveloped water power: 


Delaware 
Interior Rivers 


Pennsylvania . 


If the entire flow of the Falls oun 


be utilized in the same divergence 

proportion between the United States 
and Canada as now, the United States 
could utilize, out of a total natural 
mean flow of 212,000 cubic feet per 
second, 75,714 cubic feet per second, 
which would give a maximum effi- 
cently developed power of not to 
exceed 2,100,000 H.P. 

The St. Lawrence River from the 
end of Lake Ontario to the limit of 
United States boundary may yield a 
maximum of 1,600,000 H.P. If one 
half is assigned to the United States 
then 800,000 H.P. would be available 
om the American side. 


Desprre Water Power New York 
STATE 1s INCREASINGLY 
DEPENDENT ON COAL 
In New York State in 1922, the 
Public Utilities generating electricity 
by steam used approximately 4,600,000 
tons coal, all of which was imported 
fom Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland 
aid West Virginia. This coal gener- 
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150,000 

4,000,000 H.P 


3,750,000 H.P. 
3,500,000 H.P. 
5,500,000 H.P. 


12,750,000 H.P. 
1,250,000 H.P. 


1,300,000 H.P. 
150,000 H.P. 


2,700,000 H.P. 


4,000,000 H.P. 


800,000 H.P. 


400,000 H.P. 
1,000,000 H.P. 


5,400,000 H.P. 


ated nearly 6 billion horse-power hours, 

from an approximate capacity (ignor- 
ing standby or surplus) on a 40 per 
cent load factor of 1,675,000 H.P. 

This means that the complete devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence River 
project could reduce the coal required 
to be brought into New York State for 
the present use of the electric utilities 
alone by only about one half. To 
eliminate the need of importing the 
balance of the coal required merely for 
these electric utilities, the divergence 
of the waters of Niagara Falls would 
have to be increased from the present 
allowance of 26.4 per cent to 65 per 
cent. If this additional power were 
utilized with the present partial head, 
it would take practically the entire 
flow of the Falls. 

Thus it will be seen that if New 
York State today had all her water 
powers—both those available and at | 
all likely to become 
developed, she would still be dependent 
on the states to the south of her for an © 
amount of coal representing a very — 
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considerable part of her energy supply. 
With the increase in the use of current 
for domestic, agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes, New York’s dependence 
on coal will constantly become greater. 
Of course what is true of New York is 
even more true of New England, 
because her water powers developed 
and to be developed represent a much 
smaller proportion of the total present 
use of power. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission, now oper- 
ating almost exclusively with current 
supplied from Niagara and other 
smaller water powers, foresees the com- 
plete exhaustion of hydro power by 
1982. After that year it is expected 
further developments will be dependent 
on current derived from coal-burning 
stations. 


NECESSITY FOR STANDARDS OF FUEL 
Economy 
Now to haul the needed coal to New 
York State rather than to transmit the 
current involves not only a heavy 
burden of additional fuel for transport 
purposes, but almost inevitably means 
that after the coal reaches New York 
State it is burned in a multitude of 
plants widely separated and for the 
most part inefficient—requiring, as in 
1922, nearly three pounds of coal per 
horse-power hour. The alternative is 
to be connected up to a suitable number 
of Giant Power fuel-consuming plants 
practicing by-product recovery located 
in or near the coal fields in Pennsyl- 
vania or West Virginia and selling 
energy on the basis of using something 
less than one and one-half pounds of 
coal per horse-power hour. Guy E. 
Tripp, Chairman of the Westinghouse 
Board, was recently quoted as saying: 
A 1,000 H.P. generator such as is used 
for service in a small town requires about 
four pounds of coal to produce a horse 
power for one hour. But a 50,000 H.P. 
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generator can produce the same amount of 
power for less than one and one-half pounds 


of coal. 


Will New York continue to haul coal 
to wastefully burn it, rather than tie 
in to the Northeastern system in ful} 
coéperation with all sources of eco. 
nomical power contributing to the same 
pool of power? 

The recent overwhelming defeat at 
the polls of the Ferris Amendment to 
the New York State Constitution sug- 
gests that the voters of New York are 
not indifferent as to the method by 
which Giant Power is to be obtained, 
Nevertheless, it appears to be an ulti- 
mate economic necessity for the Em- 
pire State. 

The great differences recorded as 
between different electric stations in 
the matter of the efficient use of coal 
suggests that the day cannot be far 
distant when our state commissions 
will find it advisable to set up stand- 
ards of fuel economy. As the fuel 
item represents roughly three-quar- 
ters and over of the whole cost of 
making current the inducements to 
such regulation are obvious. 


SUGGESTED ELECTRIFICATION OF 
RAILROADS 


Nowhere are the effects of large-scale 
electrical development likely to be 
more marked than on our transporta- 
tion systems. And perhaps the largest 
single factor in this will be the dimin- 
ishing of the coal load. The railroads 
themselves now use 30 per cent of our 
coal production, and one third of their 
freight load is coal with most of the 
cars hauled back empty. Of course on 
some of our Pennsylvania roads this 
percentage is much higher. Baum has 
estimated that the cost of maintenance 
of electric locomotives will be about 5- 
60 per cent of that of steam locome- 
tives and he argues that, since the 
railways of the United States use 1%5,- 
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900,000 tons of coal per year, complete 
dectrification might effect a saving of 
100,000,000 tons a year. 

Practically all our trunk line rail- 
roads are confronted with the necessity 
of materially increasing facilities if they 
are to keep pace with increased freight 
offerings. This disparity between 
tonnage offered to our railroads and 
their capacity to handle it expedi- 
tiously is likely to reach the critical 
pint during the next boom period. 
The least expensive and most logical 
way out apparently lies in electrifica- 
tion, making possible the use of the 
more mobile electric engine and making 
itunnecessary for every train “to carry 
its power supply on its back,” as 
Bruere has expressed it. 

Further aid will come as energy is 
transmitted everywhere over wires 
through reductions in the coal freight 
load, thus making room for a larger 
volume of higher grade commodities. 
As Herbert Quick has pointed out, we 
Americans are attempting something 
absolutely new in nation building in 
that our whole social system is de- 
pendent on the free flow of a vast 
freight and passenger traffic over great 
distances—East and West, North and 
South. Our war-time experience gave 
indisputable proof that our present 
rail facilities may easily be taxed to the 
breaking point; and further, that more 
cars and more steam engines may easily 
make the situation worse. Electrical 
motive power in place of steam on the 
railroads and a community supplied 
with energy generated at or near the 
mines rather than by coal hauled over 
the railroads seems to be the answer. 


Uniriep Power System AN Errt- 
CIENCY AND CONSERVATION MEASURE 

Obviously this large-scale electrical 
development will vitally affect the way 
i which the mining of coal is carried 
ou. Throughout this volume are ref- 


erences to the irregularity in the de- 
mand for coal and the consequent 
speculative character of the industry 
and intermittency of employment. A 
Giant Power system may easily make 
an energy budget both by states and 
regions possible for the first time. 
Within reasonable limits a unified 
power system will enable us to deter- 
mine in advance what the demand for 
power is going to be. It is obvious 
that such a budget would also enable 
us to stabilize production and employ- 
ment at the mines. 

The anthracite industry seems to 
offer a rough illustration of this fact. 
Up to the early years of this century, 
production and employment in the 
anthracite fields were notoriously more 
intermittent and irregular than present 
production in the bituminous fields. 
With the development of the anthracite 
monopoly, the operators were able to 
determine in advance what the mini- 
mum or firm demand for anthracite was 
going to be. Once they made this de- 
termination they limited anthracite 
production to approximately 80,000,- 
000 tons a year, of which over 70,000,- 
000 tons went into the market. As a 
result of this crude budget, production 
and employment in the anthracite 
fields have steadily risen from the 
neighborhood of an average of approxi- 
mately 200 days a year to approxi- 
mately 270 days a year. 

The great aim of Giant Power is not 
so much to increase the rate at which 
we mine coal, but rather to increase the 
efficiency of the transformation of coal 
into power. The importance, there- 
fore, of an energy budget, which seems 
possible only under the conditions of a 
unified Giant Power system, from the 
point of view of energy conservation as 
well as of stabilizing employment in the 
mines, is clear. All this seems to em- 
phasize the importance of the storage 
of coal—but for power purposes rather 
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of storage at or near the mines as con- 
trasted with storage at points of distri- 
bution or storage in the consumers’ 
bins. The consumption of coal at 
the mines for the production of power 
will have an influence on the quality of 
the coal prepared for shipment. The 
ability to use lower grades of fuel in the 
Giant Power plants will provide a use 
for such fuel without attempting to 
pass it out to the public, the practice of 
which is so apparent whenever a short- 
age of coal in 'ocal markets occurs. 


Ways AnD Means Towarps UNIFI!I- 
CATION 


We can concede that unification 
must be the central theme in the energy 
supply of the future—even of the im- 
mediate future—and yet see a number 
of routes by which it may be brought 
about. It is perhaps fortunate not 
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only for Pennsylvania, but for the na- 
tion, that we have right here in this 
state all the elements that must be 
woven into the fabric of a Giant Power 
system—water powers, vast coal de. 
posits within workable access to ade- 
quate condensing waters, large centers 
of population removed some distance 
from the water and coal sources of 
energy, great areas of prosperous farm- 
ing territory with a fairly high average 
number of farms per mile of road to be 
transversed with electrical lines, and 
above all, an intensive and diversified 
industrial activity that will support a 
large-scale electrical development. A 
reasonably full application of the 
principles of Giant Power appears to 
be just below the horizon. Once 
applied to Pennsylvania the broader 
logic of the application to a territory 
not bounded by state lines will be clear. 
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UR basic causes of fuel wastes are 

directly or indirectly traceable to 
an overabundant supply of natural 
resources. The burning of sawmill 
refuse and edgings day and night 
throughout the year, the discarding 
with the ashes of 25 percent to 33 per 
ent of the original coal fired, the 
throwing away of portions of the oil 
supply as a drug on the market, the 
blowing of natural gas into the air as a 
nuisance in oil production, and the 
reckless burning in the open gas fields 
of billions of cubic feet are all well 
within our present recollection. 

The worthless edgings of two gener- 
ations ago now bring from $10 to $15 a 
cord. The $1 and $1.50 coal of the 
same period, too cheap at that time to 
warrant economy in its use, now sells 
for from $5 to $15 a ton and the an- 
noying gas and useless oil products, 
now worth millions annually, are so 
nearly exhausted that great anxiety is 
felt as to the possibility of substitutes 
to meet the ever increasing industrial 
and domestic demand. 

Faulty mining methods and the low 
cost of coal have, in years past, re- 
sulted in a wastage of a ton and a half 
for every ton placed on the commercial 
market. Our general procedure has 
resulted in the flooding and caving of 
mines from which only the better 
grades of coal have been taken and the 
breaking up of the seams, thus making 
the removal of the coal by future 
generations not only expensive but so 
dangerous as to be prohibitive. Im- 
proved methods of operation and the 
increased value of the product have, 
however, reduced the average wastage 


Fuel Wastes: Causes, Effects, Remedies 


By R. H. Fernaip 


Professor of Dynamical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania 


to approximately one-half ton for each 
ton sold. Even if only one-half ton of 
coal is lost for each ton marketed, this 
average for a single year would, if 
piled as ordinarily piled in bins or 
bunkers, be equivalent to filling Frank- 
lin Field with a column five miles high. 

When natural gas was first used, 
tremendous quantities were lost 
through inability to cope with high 
pressures when the reservoirs were 
tapped. Vast quantities have been 
lost through the indifference of those 
interested in securing petroleum, but 
not concerned about natural gas, and 
the gas from the wells has been purged 
in order to get the oil. As great as 
have been the losses from these two 
sources, the really appalling loss has 
resulted from burning wells. Hun- 
dreds of millions of cubic feet have thus 
been destroyed daily. For twenty 
years one well blew forth wasted gas, 
the aggregate value of which was 
$3,000,000. As late as 1913, in the 
Oklahoma field alone, the yearly waste 
amounted to 100,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, and not many years ago, Dr. I. C. 
White, in speaking of the conditions in 
West Virginia, said: 

At this very minute our unrivaled fuel is 
passing into the air from uncontrolled gas 
wells, from oil wells, from giant flambeaus, 
from leaking pipe lines, and the many other 
methods of waste at the rate of not less 
than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet daily, and 
probably more. 


For years the waste was equal to the 
amount utilized, and frequently reached 
the equivalent of the loss annually of 
over 20,000,000 tons of coal, or the 
destruction of a 40-ton car of coal every 
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minute of every 24-hour day for the of using coal as we do at the present 
year. time, we applied a little sound engineer. 
This ruthless waste of our wonderful ing and utilized our fuel efficiently. 


fuel resources, the unrestricted use of i 
our better grade fuels, and the neglect REASONABLE SAVINGS VERSUS Present 


to use fuels that should be of real com- EXTRAVAGANT Meruops or Use 

mercial value are phases of our national Without going into an_ elaborate 

extravagances that are little short of presentation of detailed statistics, , 

appalling. brief outline of the coal savings which 

should result from more effective and 

WHO USES COAL? more efficient methods of utilization 

a are approximately as follows: 

Who uses all the coal we are produc- 


ing? Where does it go? The indus- 1. At the Mines 
trial steam trade takes approximately One ton of anthracite is consumed at 
35 per cent, indicated by the height of the mines for every 8 or 9 tons pro- 
the column at the left (Fig. 1). The duced. Silt, slush and culm, making 
railroads come next, using 24 per cent. up 8 or 10 per cent of the coal mined, 
The domestic and small steam trade are wasted by diversion to streams, 
use 17 per cent; the manufacturing of — back filling abandoned mines or stored 
coke, 13 per cent; bunker fuel and jn culm piles. Their use for power, 
exported, 6 per cent; power, heat and heat and light at the mines would 
light at the mines, 4 per cent; manu- release to the trade 7 or 8 million tons 
factured into coal gas, 1 per cent. of anthracite each year. Four hun- 
We will now discuss the use of this dred million tons of culm were pro- 
fuel by these several agencies—indus- duced in the last 100 years; 200 million 
trial steam trade, railroads, etc. Let tons, or half this culm, have been 
us assume a 20-car train, 50 tons toa wasted by dumping into streams, back 
car, making a train of 1,000 tons of filling, etc. There are still available 
coal. Starting this train from the above ground approximately 200 mil- 
mine, we will first drop 40 tons at the lion tons. The Super Power Survey 
mine, or four fifths of a car; we will estimates a possible 75 per cent saving 
assume the rest of the car to go on jn the anthracite mining region, if we 
with the train. We will assume that supply that region by efficient central 
the railroads then take their portion, station power. The saving at the 
which is 240 tons, or 24 per cent, as bituminous mines would be consider- 
shown in Figure 2. Then we will go ably less, but is still large. It is my 
on to the industrial centers and drop purpose, however, in estimating sav- 
for the industrial steam trade its 35 per ings, to keep well below the savings 
cent or 350 tons, as indicated; then the estimated by the Super Power Survey. 
domestic and small steam trade, 170 Our estimated loss, then, for all mines, 
tons; then for the manufacture of coke, due to careless wasteful methods now 
13 per cent or 130 tons; for the manu- jn vogue, not including the mining loss, 
facture of coal gas, 10 tons; for steam- js easily 30 per cent. 
ship bunkers and exportation, 60 tons, 
stripping the train to its locomotive 2. By the Railroads 
and tender. We will next give atten- Steam locomotives require two oF 
tion to these several fuel users to de- three times the coal consumption of 
termine what might be done if, instead the electric locomotive with present- 
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day central station efficiencies. With 
the steadily improving efficiencies of the 
larger stations even better economy 
will result. The electrification of a 
large portion of the railway mileage of 
this country is entirely feasible and 
will undoubtedly be an accomplished 
fact in the not distant future. It 
seems entirely within reason to assume 
that, with such electrification and with 
up-to-date consumption methods for 


UTILIZATION OF COAL IN 


PERCENT 
INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION 


those steam locomotives then in use, 
at least one half of the fuel used by the 
railroads today can be saved. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
utilization of coal by the steam loco- 
- motive today (Fig. 3). Out of 144 
million tons of coal used by the steam 
locomotives in a single year the losses 
or wastages (a large portion of which 
could be prevented) through incom- 
plete combustion are 1 per cent, 
amounting to over a million tons a 
year; evaporating the moisture in the 
coal itself, 4 per cent, making 6 million 
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EVAPORATING MOISTURE IN COAL €,000,000 
RADIATION, LEAKAGE, ECT. 6 Ql 4,000,000 
Z 
HEAT OF GASES DISCHARGED 1 Yj 17.000,000 
NS 
CINDERS AND SPARKS AND \ 
FUEL IN ASHES 0 
Y 
STAND-BY LOSSES 20 29,000,000 
‘TOTAL LOSSES Ss 719,000,000 
UTILIZED HEAT TRANSMITTED as 65.000,000 
TO WATER TOBE EVAPORATED 
100 144,000,000 TONS 
Fig. 3. 


tons a year required for that Purpose. 
radiation, leakage, etc., 6 per cent oj 
million tons; heat in the gases dix 
charged from the stacks, 17 millioy 
tons; cinders and sparks distribyte) 
along the roadway, 12 per cent or }7 
million tons; standby losses—just Joc. 
motives standby—by waiting to 
work, with steam up and fires going 
29 million tons of coal a year. Tot)! 
losses, 79 million tons. Utilized jy 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. 


YEARLY DEMAND 
1,000,000 TONS 


heat transmitted in evaporating water. 
45 per cent or 65 million tons. Out ¢ 
144 million tons consumed we have‘ 
loss of 79 million—not all of which 
could be avoided—but we are safe a 
saying that probably 50 per cent d 
this total coal consumption could b 
saved through processes of electri 
cation and through better utilizatio 
of both fuel and equipment. 


3. By the Industries 
The heat losses in the average * 
dustrial plant are large. In the * 
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jinary steam plant less than 5 per 
wat of the heat energy in the fuel in 
the furnace is realized in the form of 
yseful energy at the machine (Fig. 4). 
Good steam plants do twice as well and 
he highest grade. plants possibly 
jdiver four times the energy in the 
frm of useful work. High grade gas 
ts will convert into useful form 
shout 20 per cent more of the heat 
aergy in the fuel than the highest 
mde steam plant, and the Diesel oil 


Fue. Wastes: Cavsgs, 


agne is successful in utilizing nearly 
per cent more of the useful energy 
ithe fuel than the best known steam 
it of today. Even in central 
tions, it is estimated that with a 
t careful adjustment of oper- 
ing conditions the efficiencies can be 
«i to a point that will enable a 
mg of nearly one third of the 

at fuel demand of these stations. 
lh manufacturing industries, after 
ulconsideration of the heating and 
s demands of these plants, it is 
within the range of daily operating 
bilities to save not less than 20 
‘ent of the present coal consump- 
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tion, which means a reduction of the 
coal demand from 10 pounds per horse 
power hour to 8 pounds. 

Uncovered pipes are a source of 
extravagant waste. Fifty feet of 5- 
inch uncovered pipe will ‘call for an 
additional 20 tons of coal annually to 
take care of the heat losses due to 
improper protection of this pipe line. 

Briefly, prevailing boiler efficiencies 
are approximately as follows: The 
average boiler plant shows an efficiency 


* Looe ©THE AVERAGE PLANT CAN AND SHOULD DO LIKE THIS. 
Fia. 5. 


of 57 per cent; that is, the heat trans- 
ferred from the coal to the water for 
evaporating steam, 57 per cent; loss, 
43 per cent. Excellent plants are 
getting 80 per cent into the steam, 
losing 20 per cent. These ordinary 
plants can, by a little good engineering 
skill and care, be easily brought up 
to the point of transferring 67 per cent 
of the heat into the steam, a wastage 
of 33 per cent instead of 43 (Fig. 5). 


4. In Domestic Plants 


Attention has just been called to the 
boiler efficiencies that prevail in aver- 
age industrial plants. Even the poor- 


ines. A. THE AVERAGE BORER PLANT DOES LIKE THIS. B. EXCELLENT PLANTS ARE DOING LIKE THIS. tami 7 : 
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est of these is well above the usual cent of the fuel could easily be made 
efficiencies obtained in the manipula- Some engineers think that the saying |» C 
tion of heaters in private homes. could be 25 per cent. A marked fye| | © 
These household heaters are, asa rule, saving would result from a greater less | 
sadly neglected. In many instances, development of central or community by 


the soot and dust are not cleaned from _ heating plants. varis 
the heating surface more than twice some 
a year, which makes the rate of heat Tue Domestic Heatine Prosiey burn 
transmission from the hot gases to the satis 


Events in the last few years, es. 
pecially in the last few months, have c. B 
occasioned so much anxiety among the | TI 
household users of anthracite that I | bitur 
believe it proper to diverge from the | i is 
main theme under discussion long | objec 
enough to offer a few suggestions | Jow\ 
regarding valuable substitutes for an- | jn 
thracite for heating and other house- | Virgi 
hold demands. anthr 

Anthracite is a luxury. It combines } |ittle 
source of serious loss in the handling of refinement with limitation of supply. and t 
the ordinary house-heating plant is due Phe production cost is roughly twice | ash. 
to carelessness in throwing away good that of bituminous coal. The mines sylva 
carbon with the ashes. —_ confined to a — of heavy requ 

Domestic ashes frequently contain freight rates. Anthracite yields no by- but a 
50 per cent burnable coal. So common products to modify eshgey There is | after 
is this careless practice that only a few eg a small proportion of the supply = 

ears ago, according to report, in one 
city se the heal of aaa was Those of us living in the Eat| Th 
able to save $50,000 for the year by perhaps do not realize that of all coal States 
checking this extravagant procedure. used for domestic purposes, anthracite d. Br 

Lack of uniform temperature in our represents not over 40 per cont. hn ‘ 
homes and lack of proper humidity are other words, the majority of homes Bri 
responsible for additional wastes of no this country are heated by bituminous carbo 
mean proportions. coal. It therefore, vie ol 

To this list of waste causes mav be Call attention to the fact that instead relatiy 
added poor house construction, es- of the usual grades of a oy 
pecially during the past few years, manded for this purpose, wor wo h : 
which is responsible for the needless substitutes may be used advante-\ anthre 


use of many tons of fuel in every geously : e. Oil 


community. In the neighborhood of 

aU y In the 1 igh rhood a. Small sizes of anthracite Fro! 

100 million tons of coal are used an- . : : 1 
The smaller sizes of anthracite, usl-} ou is 


nually in the homes, churches and : 
ally known as the steam sizes, repr} ¢quipr 


schools of this country, or one ton of 
coal per person. senting about 30 per cent of the total high g 


If we would all follow correct, simple anthracite marketed, can be used a 
instructions for operating our house- effectively if the proper grates a 7 


hold furnaces, heating boilers and_ installed and sufficient draft is sup a 
ecrea, 


stoves, a saving of from 10 to 15 per plied. ; panes 


water or air very low. 

Instead of the average efficiency of 
57 per cent of the small industrial 
plant, it is probable that the majority 
of household heaters do not show an 
efficiency above 45 per cent. This 
means that in the average home 10 
tons of coal are required to do the 
work which might easily be done by 8 
if care were taken to keep the heater 
clean and air leaks sealed. Another 


— 
all 
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b, Coke 

Coke is an excellent, clean, smoke- 
less fuel, and is preferred to anthracite 
by some. It responds quickly to 
variations in draft. Coke fires require 
sme attention but after the knack of 
burning has been learned burn very 


satisfactorily. 


47s 


¢. Bituminous coal 

There is an abundant supply of 
bituminous coal widely distributed and 
it is relatively cheap. The general 
objection to it is its dirtiness. The 
low volatile or smokeless types found 
in central Pennsylvania and West 


| Virginia, although not as clean as 


anthracite, can be burned with very 
little smoke. Their heat value is high 
and they produce comparatively little 
ash. The high volatile coals of Penn- 
sylvania and central western districts 
require skill in firing to prevent smoke, 
but are efficient for heating purposes, 
after the method of firing has been 
learned, if proper care is taken to keep 
the furnace clean. 

The majority of homes in the United 
States are heated by bituminous coal. 


d. Briquets 

Briquets are made from culm, slack, 
carbon residue from the manufacture 
of oil gas and sawdust. They are 
relatively clean and make an excellent 
fire if the briquets are of good quality. 
The price is often as high as for 


anthracite. 


From the standpoint of heat value, 
ol is an excellent fuel and if the 
equipment installed for its use is of 
high grade gives excellent results and 
requires little attention. It is regarded 
as very desirable for cooking and hot 
water heating. Limitations due to the 
decreasing supply, high price, heavy 
commercial demand and lack of con- 
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tinuity of contract counteract to a 
great extent the advantages gained 
by its use. 


f. Gas 

Gas as a fuel possesses the majority e 
of advantages and few disadvantages 
other than high cost. The ease of 
control, cleanliness and prompt re- 
sponse to changes in heat demand 
make it a very desirable fuel. 


g. Electricity 

Electricity for domestic purposes 
possesses every advantage with the 
one exception, high price. To what 
extent its use may be developed is 
problematical. Wyer, in a discussion 
of this subject in a recent bulletin of 
the Smithsonian Institution, reaches 
the following conclusion regarding 
electricity : 

the home. If the 46 million horse power of 
undeveloped water powers in the United 


States were fully developed, and this without _ 
regard to whether it was good business to _ 
do so, this total hydro-electric energy could _ 
heat less than 4 per cent of our homes. 
The home heating problem must be solved 
by proper use of available fuels. * 


Electricity for cooking and heating can- 
not solve the home fuel problem. It would 
take about six times as much coal to gener- 
ate electric energy for house heating as 
would be required to use the coal direct in 


Although at present, it is not pos-— 
sible to avoid the use of bituminous © 
coal in the raw state, this practice 
should be discouraged. The by-prod-— 
ucts should be extracted and only the 
coke or gas used for heating purposes. — 

As pointed out a few years ago by 
Gilbert and Pogue, 


It is not beyond the bounds of reason to © 
foresee a condition whereby a householder, — 


now welcomes at $11, will receive a ton of 
smokeless coal without slate, a month’s 
supply of cooking gas, 40 miles of motor 
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den, and tar sufficient to allay the dust in 
front of his house—all for less money than 


he now pays for inferior coal. eo, 


5. In Coke Making 


One of the uses of coal is the manu- 
facture of coke. Beehive ovens are 
very wasteful; no by-products are 
available; they fail to yield a minimum 
coke supply and also waste the by- 
products; they should be entirely 
eliminated. By-product ovens _fur- 
nished only 50 per cent of the coke in 
1918, but are now furnishing 80 per 
cent or more. The by-product ovens 
consume none of the coal, but break 
it up into five components—coke, gas, 
ammonia, benzol and tar. On the 
basis of present by-product methods 
this coke is not a good domestic fuel. 
A simpler process of by-product coke 
making, producing a non-cellular car- 
bon residue and located near the points 
of civilization, should be developed. 
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fuel, enough fertilizer to start a small gar- 6. In Coal Gas Manufacture ee 


In the manufacture of coal gas the 
purpose is the manufacture of gas 
There is not sufficient attempt to 
recover all the by-products; the re. 
covery is only partial at best at the 
present time. 


7. On Steamships 


The next item is steamship bunker 
fuel. The installation of the latest and 
most efficient steam equipment and 
oil engines should result in at least 95 
per cent saving in our steamship coal 
demand. 


Tue PosstB_e SALVAGE 


Let us go back to the 1,000-ton coal 
train on the assumptions that have 
been made in regard to possible savings. 
Let us see what we would have in the 
way of salvage if we but added a bit 
of good engineering to our present 
methods (Fig. 6). 


SALVAGE THROUGH GOOD ENGINEERING 
USED TODAY 7 ~, REQUIRED SALVAGE 
40 TONS ay 28 Tons 12 Tons 
‘To MINES 
240 TONS 120 TONS c 120 Tons 
TO RAILROADS a 
350 TONS 27) Tons 74 TONS 
7 
‘TO INDUSTRIAL STEAM TRADE f 
170 TONS 4 145 TONS 7, 25 TONS 
TO DOMESTIC & SMALL STEAM TRADE 
= 
al 
TO MFG COAL GAS = 
TO STEAMSHIP BUNKERS & EXPORTED 4 | 
"9, TOTAL 264 TONS 
SALVAGE TRAIN 


1000 TONS — 


20-S0 TON CARS 


150 MILLION TONS PER YEAR — 
15.0 THOUSAND 


10,000 CARS PER DAY 


Fic. 6. 
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Today at the mines we use 40 tons. 
We ought easily to get along with 28 
tons, or a saving of 12 tons. We use 
today for the railroads 240 tons out 
of our thousand-ton trainload. We 
ought to get along through electrifica- 
tion and better conditions of loco- 
motive firing, etc., with 120 tons—a 
aving of 120 tons. Instead of 350 
ions going into the industrial steam 
trade, 271 tons should serve, saving 79 
tons. With the domestic and small 
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LIQUID 


4 
PETROLEUM 

Having touched upon the coal situ- 
ation—the solid fuels—let us turn our 
attention to oil—petroleum. Our an- 
nual production of petroleum is still 
approximately two thirds of the pro- 
duction of the world. Our rate of 
increase in oil consumption is much 
like that of our coal consumption. 
Our 1917 consumption was 344 million 


team trade our salvage is 25 inion in 
the manufacture of coke, a_ small 
wlvage only, 13 tons; manufacture of 
wal gas, practically no salvage; steam- 
tip bunker fuel, etc., 15 tons; making 
itotal salvage through a little good 
engineering of 264 tons or 26.4 per 
eat. This portion of our train need 
tever have left the mines. What does 
this salvage mean? If we could save 
% per cent by good engineering we 
wuld save the mining of 150 million 
tons of coal per year. We would 
release 150,000 miners now employed. 
Ne would release 10,000 freight cars 
yt day—just through a little good 
"neering. 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY OF PETROLEUM “$4 
IN UNITED STATES ve 
od) | 
>. 
| 
| 
PRODUCTION NOW UNDER RATE OF PRODUCTION i 
1859-1922 GROUND m2i 
SSBBLS. BBLS. 3.8 BBLS 


barrels. The 400 million barrel mark 
has now been passed. 

The per capita production of petro- 
leum from 1859 to 1922 was 55 barrels. 
We still have under ground 70 barrels 
per person. In 1921 our consumption 
was at the rate of 3.8 barrels. In 1922 
it went up to over 4 barrels per person. 
As nearly as the Geological Survey can 
estimate, our supply of available petro- 
leum at the present rate of production 
cannot last over fifteen years (Fig. 7). 
The annual wastage of oil by seepage, 
leakage and fire, is large. 

On the 4th of July, 1908, the greatest oil 


well of the world was struck at San Geroni- 
When struck, the oil gushed so rap- 
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idly that, before the fire in the boiler room 
could be extinguished, the flowing oil 
reached it and burst into a mass of flame 
which for two months burned 60,000 to 
75,000 barrels of oil per day, with a flame 
from 800 to 1,400 feet in height and 40 to 
75 feet in width, making light enough to be 
seen by ships 100 miles at sea and to permit 
a newspaper to be read 17 miles away. 
After the loss of $3,000,000 the fire was put 
out, but the oil flowed so rapidly that it 
could not be carried away or put in tanks, 
and the owners saved their oil only by 
confining it in a reservoir one fourth of a 
mile long made by heaping up embank- 
ments to keep the oil from flowing away 
like water (J. Russel Smith). a, 

PETROLEUM CONSUMPTION 

The total yearly consumption of 
petroleum is over 400 million barrels. 
Over 100 million barrels represent our 
gasoline consumption. The United 
States’ present supply is from 7 to 10 
billion barrels but, used at the present 
rate, without additional importations, 
this supply will, as pointed out above, 
be exhausted within fifteen years, 
which tells the story of our recent 
interest in the Near East. The world’s 
reserve is estimated at 43 to 60 billion 
barrels. At the present rate of the 
world’s consumption, this would be 
good for 100 years; with the increasing 
demand of the United States it is good 
for only one to three generations. It 
is estimated that England controls 75 
per cent of the world’s supply. Our 
reserve can be increased by the elimi- 
nation of waste in production. An 
appreciable percentage is dissipated by 
seepage, evaporation and fire. On the 
average, less than 25 per cent of the 
petroleum underground reaches the 
pipe line. 

The total oil run to the stills in 1919 
(Fig. 8) was 407 million barrels, repre- 
senting 100 per cent; 94 million barrels 
or 23 per cent went into gasoline 
production; 55 million barrels or 13 
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per cent into kerosene production; 189 
million barrels or 45 per cent into gas 
and fuel oils; lubricants, 20 million 
barrels or 5 per cent; miscellaneoys 
products, 40 million or 10 per cent. 
Losses, 16 million barrels or 4 per cent, 


INDUSTRIAL AND STATIONARY 
Use Or O11 

In industrial furnaces, it is claimed 
that oil gives a hot flame and is easy to 
regulate, but it is a question whether 
gas, powdered fuel or electricity wil 
not serve quite as well. 

Powdered fuel is gaining in demand, 
Recent electric furnaces show high 
efficiency and remarkable performance. 
Scarce or high-priced coal causes the 
use of oil in stationary plants, but the 
use of oil in stationary steam plants is, 
in general, unjustifiable because: 

(1) The supply is nearing exhaustion. 

(2) Steam plants are inefficient in its use. 

(3) The demand for lubricating oils and 
motor fuels should take precedence. 

(4) While plants can operate without 
liquid fuel, all industry would come toa 
standstill without lubricants. 

(5) Efficient injection engines are avail- 
able. 


Tue Marine Use or O11 


All steam plants in ships are con- 
densing. They are, therefore, more 
efficient than locomotives. The best, 
however, waste 82 per cent of the 
energy available in the fuel. 

The main reason for oil burning 's 
the labor saving effected. Coal firing 
requires waste of men. Under battle 
conditions men firing coal are taxed 
almost beyond endurance. With oil 
fuel the number of men is greatly re 
duced: also the labor of each. With 
steam equipment, oil burning, includ- 
ing labor, often costs more than col 
burning. 

The total cost of Diesel ships is mor 
than that of steamships, but in ge 
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the cost per ton of cargo space is less. 
The American merchant marine could 
have been largely Diesel ships, but 
pressure of war work at the time of 
construction prevented. These ships 
are now on hand and will probably 
have to be equipped to burn oil in 
order to man the ships. 

There is no escape for a time from 
this oil demand. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
Diesel ship, in continuous service be- 
tween Cuba and Sparrow’s Point, 
Maryland, uses less than 37 per cent 
of the fuel oil consumed by her sister 
ship, with the most modern type of 
steam equipment. 


The marine steam engine must 
apparently give way to the heavy oil 
engine. 


Raitway Use or O11 


It relieves the strain on the firemen. 
It is an excellent fuel, but the steam 
locomotive is extravagantly wasteful. 
There is no saving in the number of 
men required on the locomotive; the 
saving, if any, is at the fuel stations, 
roundhouses, etc. There is perhaps 
10 per cent saving in handling cost at 
terminals, but locomotives utilize less 
than 5 per cent of the heat energy in 
the oil. Electrification of the railroads 
or the use of Diesel locomotives will 
have to be the solution. 


SuMMARY OF THE Uses or Fue. O11 


The merchant marine, plus the 
Navy, plus the railroads, will require 
120 to 130 million barrels of fuel oil 
per year. The real competition is in 
the relative claims of automotive gaso- 
line and of fuel oil. The passenger 
automobile is a luxury and has no 
claim on our fuel resources compared 
with the commercial car. The Bureau 
of Mines estimates that 25 per cent of 
our fuel oil consumption should be 
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saved through intelligent operation of 
plants and by proper firing, We 
should reduce wastage and the use of 
fuel oil in stationary plants as rapidly 
as possible. 


Gas Om 


Oil is still used for carburetting 
water gas, but this is a relic of bygone 
days and of fish-tail burners. Eight. 
een million barrels were used for this 
purpose in 1920. While this use of 
oil is unjustifiable, it is better than 
burning it under stationary boilers, 


KEROSENE 
In 1919 there were 55 million barrels 
of kerosene produced and 23 million 
barrels, or 42 per cent exported. The 
increase in consumption of kerosene 
has been relatively small. It is nota 
general motor fuel. It is used princi- 
pally for lighting in rural districts and 
for cooking purposes. 


According to the present estimate 
there are approximately 13 million 
motor cars in use. For the year 1920, 
56 million barrels of gasoline were 
used for passenger cars and 52 million 
barrels for trucks, making a total of 
108 million barrels. Where is this 
coming from? The maximum possible 
crude oil production in the United 
States is estimated as 450 million 
barrels as the peak in 1925. _ If we are 
going to keep up our gasoline demand 
at the present rate, we shall have to 
import tremendous quantities or find 
a substitute. Our kerosene supply is 
not sufficient in quantity, even if our 
engines could use it. We must develop 
an injection type of automotive en- 
gine, and this is not only predicted but 
is being tried out at the present time. 
At low loads this injection type of 
motor gives especially good economy. 


GASOLINE 
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GASOLINE SUBSTITUTES 


Benzol and alcohol are the only 
adequate substitutes for gasoline to 
date. Benzol is derived from by- 

uct coking plants and from gas 
manufacture. Two of these benzol- 

line mixtures are locally known in 
Philadelphia as “C-4” and “Betho- 
ine.” The average production of 
henzol is about 2 or 2} gallons per ton 


Urau 
Ammonium sulphate, Ibs... ......... 34 17-25 Fertilizer 
Brick making, road 
Shale residue, Ibs... 1,600 1,500 making, possible 
extraction of pot- 
ash, ete. 
1910 1918 


df coal coked. The present benzol 
production in the United States is a 
uilion barrels a year—less than 1 per 
ent of the gasoline demand. If all 
the bituminous coal produced were 
wked, the benzol production would 
mount to only 24 million barrels, 
which is less than one fourth of the 
asoline demand. 

Alcohol is derived from agricultural 
products, from lumber, from paper 
ull waste and from coal via calcium 
bide. The probable cost of alcohol 
nnges from 30 to 80 cents per gallon. 
dependent upon the carbide process 
forthe alcohol to meet the automotive 
demand, the major portion of all the 
water power of the country would be 
tquired for its production. 

Artificial gas, through compression 
® after liquefaction, is a possible 

itute for gasoline. It was used 
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AVERAGE YIELD FROM ONE Ton or O11 SHALE 


in England during the war without 


compression. 


One of the probable future sources 
of supply of automotive fuel is found 
in the oil shale of the West. There is 
real hope in the use of shale oils, but 
their development must be on a large 
scale. Investigations indicate’ the 
following returns per ton of shale: 


Orn SHALES 


The figures from Scotland are prac- 
tically authentic as the distillation proc-— 
esses have been carried on commer- 
cially for many years. Colorado-Utah © 
figures are subject to modification | 
as they do not represent production 
on a large scale. 


_ GASEOUS FUELS 


NaTurRAL Gas 

The well-known advantages of gas 
make it perhaps the most desirable of 
all fuels. One third of the natural gas 
supply is used for domestic purposes, 
the remainder in industrial plants, 
under steam boilers, in metallurgical 
operations, in glass and pottery fur- 
naces, cement kilns, and so on. In 
Ohio and in Pennsylvania the supply 
of natural gas has determined the 
location and development of special 
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industries such as the manufacture of No hope apparently exists for any hel 
clay products. The increase in price large additional supply to the present grt 
and exhaustion of supply have forced known gas wells. One of the latest be ele 
glass-making industries from Ohio and __ flurries resulted in an expenditure of 39 () 
Pennsylvania to West Virginia and _ million dollars from which only 6 fom 
from Indiana to Oklahoma. million dollars was realized. 6) 
The natural gas supply was appar- requit 
ently unlimited. It was convenient SuBsTITUTES FOR Naturat Gas __| indust 
and cheap, but it has been ruthlessly (1) By-product coke ovens, 550 B.tu, (6) 
wasted and is still being so wasted in 8*- Limitation: lack of demand for coke, | plants 
districts where its shortage is not , (2) By-product producer gas plants, 15 | (7) 
seriously felt. We are now in a very eer Limitation: low heat value | dale. 
: - gas with high nitrogen content. 
serious predicament as a result of the (3) A combination by (8) 
short-sighted policies which have pre- plant and by-product producer gus plat, | motor 
vailed. Towns with 1,000 or 1,100 as used by the Saltley Gas Works, Birming. (9) 
B.t.u. gas used in summer twice as_ ham, England. for 
much natural gas per domestic con- (4) The production of producer gas by | (10) 
sumer as other towns supplied with means of oxygen instead of air, getting rid | carbur 


manufactured gas. With the low 
price in general prevailing in the past, 
it has been impossible to make people 
conserve this resource or buy efficient 
equipment, as the total gas cost did 
not warrant it. 

Simply because it cost so little it 


of the excess nitrogen. Possible with a 
cheap oxygen supply, reducing the sizes of 
pipe distributing systems. 

The average yield of by-products 
per ton of coal in the by-product coke 
oven and by-product producer gas 
plants are as follows: 


a By-Propuct Coxe Ovens By-Propucr 
Propvucer-Gas PLANT Remarks 
10,000 (550 B.t.u.) 135,000 (150 B.t.u.) In coke ovens 
57% of 
gas is used in 
Ammonium sulphate, Ibs............ 22 80 
was extravagantly wasted. Wyer’s SUMMARY 


investigations at Ohio State University 
give an idea of the wastage in burn- 
ing natural gas. Fifteen per cent 
leakage in house piping and fixtures; 
68 per cent due to wasteful combustion 
conditions in using gas at high pressure, 
burning gas after cooking is finished 
and before food is ready to be cooked, 
not turning gas down after boiling 
begins, useless radiation, etc., only 17 


per cent actually utilized. i 


Summarizing briefly the things we 
have touched upon, we should see that 
definite steps are taken toward de- 
veloping: 


(1) Light and power for coal 
mines from central stations and giant 
power zone plants. 

(2) Electrification of the railroads 
wherever possible. 

(3) The use of coke and powdered 


| 


sing 


a 


jel for the necessary steam locomo- 
tives that are on the roads that cannot 
ie electrified conveniently. 

(4) Supply of power in large measure 
fom giant power zone plants. 

(5) Use of coke or gas in plants 
requiring steam for heating or for 
industrial purposes. 

(6) Domestic heating from central 

ts wherever possible. 

(7) Develop oil production from 
shale. 

(8) Improved efficient automobile 
motors. 

(9) Larger use of alcohol and benzol 
for automobiles. 

(10) Elimination of use of oil for 
arburetting water gas. 
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of instead of abuse of our fuels. 


(11) Elimination of oil as fuel in | 
stationary plants and by the railroads. 

(12) Introduction of internal com- 
bustion engines for marine purposes. 

(13) Elimination of oil in industrial 
furnaces, such furnaces using pened: 
fuel and electricity. 

(14) More extensive use of by-prod- 
uct coke oven gas and _ by-product 
producer gas as a substitute for the — 
failing supply of natural gas. | 


Sound engineering will result in 
checking extravagant wastes of coal — 
and oil, in reducing the railroad fuel | 
transportation burden and in eliminat- _ 
ing the disagreeable, expensive smoke 
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MONG the numerous industrial 

combinations in this country few 
have attracted more attention, or en- 
countered more criticism, than that in 
the anthracite industry, while on ac- 
count of the length of its existence, the 
peculiarities of its development and the 
urgency of constructive reformation in 
the coal industry it is of special im- 
portance “at this time. Only by ob- 
serving how it has developed is it likely 
that suitable measures will be devised 
to correct the abuses found. The way 
by which the industry strayed into 
these by-paths may be partly retraced, 
and may furnish a safer way out than to 
try some imaginary route of political 
dreamer or social fanatic. 

An advocate of the mine workers 
recently described the anthracite com- 
bination in the following picturesque 
though somewhat fanciful terms: 

The anthracite industry has been organ- 
ized into a huge combination, a monopoly 
very similar in structure to an octopus. 
Its head and body are a very small group 
of banking interests. Its entwining arms 
are seven railway systems which control at 
their extremities the anthracite mining 
operations of the country.' 

Before entering into the detailed 
story of its development, it may be well 
to observe that up to the present time 
this combination has been quite as 
much a railroad combination as a min- 
ing combination. The desire to secure 
tonnage for railroad transportation 
was one of the chief motives of combi- 
nation, as well as one of the chief causes 
of improvident coal mining activities. 

1 Lauck: Before the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission Summary, Analysis and State- 


ment I, p. 37, 1920. —s 


The Development of the Anthracite Combination 


By Francis WALKER 
Chief Economist, Federal Trade Commission 


But even when this element is elimi. 
nated—and it seems to be now the least 
difficult problem in the case—there stil] 
remain the problems of concentrated 
ownership of the coal reserves for the 
remote future, of an industrial organi- 
zation habituated to tacit collective 
action, and of a harassed consuming 
public confused by divided counsels 
and failing therefore to make its vast 
power felt by an unambiguous declara- 
tion of its will and an effective exertion 
of its economic strength. 

In the history of the development of 
this combination three major periods 
have been unrolled up to the present 
time: (1) the early stages of the in- 
dustry, in which, however, some of the 
later problems were clearly _fore- 
shadowed, (2) the period of combina- 
tion by agreements and mergers, and 
(3) the present period during which 
numerous successful efforts have been 
made to undo certain elements of the 
combination. As to this last period 
there was naturally an extensive in- 
termission as a result of the war. 
While this last movement of Govern- 
ment intervention has not yet finished 
its course, its momentum may be re- 
tarded or its direction diverted, if its 
aim and its goal are not properly 
understood. 

It should be remembered also that 
this combination was a long time in 
building, and that it cannot be abol- 
ished in a day by ordinary political and 
legal methods, particularly as those 
who are striving to protect and prolong 
its existence are past masters of the 
game with many strong allies. 

The anthracite mining region is 4 
small coal field of less than 500 — 
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miles in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. The anthracite region 
is divided into several districts, the 
Wyoming (or northern), the Lehigh (or 
eastern middle) and the Schuylkill (or 
western middle and southern), and each 
of these districts has its peculiarities as 
amining region and its own distinctive 
history. It is the only important an- 
thracite field in this country. 

The original quantity of coal in the 
gound has been authoritatively es- 
timated at about 19,350,000,000 tons. 
There remained in 1912 about 14,082,- 
500,000 tons, which, with the prevailing 
mining methods and practices as to 
extraction (about 50-60 per cent), in- 
dicated that approximately 7,853,000,- 
00 tons then remained to be won.? On 
this basis about 7 billion tons are prob- 
ably still available. 

The most important use of anthracite 
isfor domestic consumption (though it 
was once an important metallurgical 
fuel), for which the familiar ‘“‘domestic”’ 
or “prepared” sizes, such as egg, stove 
and nut, are chiefly sold. The small 
sizes are chiefly used for boiler fuel in 
competition with ordinary bituminous 
seam coal. In the early days only 
the domestic sizes were shipped to 
market, and the small sizes were 
thrown on dumps, but for many years 
these have commanded a high enough 
price in the market to pay a profit on 
shipment, more or less as a by-product. 


Earty History 


Into the antiquarian history of the 
frst discovery of anthracite and the 

innings of mining and traffic, it is 
hot necessary to enter here.* 


Griffith and Conner: Our Anthracite Coal 
Supply and Its Conservation. Original Communi- 
cation 8th International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, 1912, Vol. XXIV, p. 92. 
*Cf. Jones: “The Anthracite Coal Combina- 
tion,” 1914; Roberts: “The Anthracite Coal 
,»” 1901. “Evolution of the Anthracite 
Coal Trade;”’ Mineral Industry,” 1895, p. 141, 
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The usual statistics of the industry 
commence with the shipment of 365 
tons to the Philadelphia market in 1820 
by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany. This Company, like the other 
important pioneers in the anthracite 
industry, was both a miner and carrier 
of anthracite, and a canal was used, be- 
cause the railroad had not then been 
developed. In the Wyoming field the 
first important enterprise was the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company, while 


in the Schuylkill field, it was the 
Schuylkill Canal. The Delaware & 


Hudson Canal conveyed the coal to 
New York, while the Schuylkill Canal 
and the canal of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company brought the coal 
to Philadelphia. Apparently for both 
the Delaware & Hudson and the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Companies the origi- 
nal motive and plan was to mine and 
market the coal, and the canals were 
built for that purpose. The Schuyl- 
kill Canal, however, was purely a 
transportation enterprise. With the 
introduction of the railroad soon after, 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal and the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
combined the use of both instruments 
of transportation. The railroads fur- 
nished better opportunities for rival 
lines than canals, while the topography 
of the mining region, and various other 
factors of an engineering or commercial 
character, led to the greater use of rail- 
ways and the gradual elimination of the 
canals.* 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad first clearly emerge from 
smaller enterprises in coal mining and 


et seq. (by Richard P. Rothwell); Report of the 
Committee of the Senate of Pennsylvania upon 
this subject of the Coal Trade, Harrisburg, 1834. 

* Cf. Report of the Commission to investigate 
the increase in the cost of anthracite coal in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the Governor 
and Legislature pursuant to Joint Resolution of 


June 15, 1915. (See pp. 40-3.) Ses 
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transportation about the middle of the 
century. The Lackawanna Railroad 
tapped the Wyoming field and ran to 
New York. From the beginning this 
railroad company operated coal mines 
directly. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
after 1875, used subsidiary companies 
for mining coal. The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey formed close relations 
with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company, and became another route 
for the transportation of coal to New 


York Harbor. Later it acquired vast 
coal deposits. In the Schuylkill region 


the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
became a rival of the canal as a carrier 
about 1842, and before many years 
absorbed it. The Reading Road, like 
the canal, while engaged in the trans- 
portation of anthracite, did not acquire 
any mining interests during the early 
period of development. The interests 
of the Pennsylvania and of the Erie 
railroads in the anthracite traffic also 
developed somewhat later. 

The Schuylkill region was charac- 
terized by the great number of its 
mining operations, generally conducted 
on a small scale, and it was realized, 
even in those primitive times, that, 
where the transportation companies 
were not themselves interested in 
mining, the independent operator had a 
much better opportunity. In the other 
districts, the power of the large mining 
and transportation companies was re- 
garded with distrust and fear. As 
early as 1834 the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture made an investigation through a 
committee into the conditions of the 
anthracite industry, and a report was 
made, which said that 


the great and radicalerror . . . has 
been the blending of trafficking 
privileges with the authority to construct 
canals and railroads 
and to lock up or open at pleasure the 
resources of a whole valley or community.® 
’ Report of the Committee of the Senate of 
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The Delaware & Hudson Canal Com. 
pany and the Lehigh Coal & Naviga. 
tion Company were charged not only 
with exacting exorbitant tolls, but also 
with locking up huge reserves of coal 
land, and thus preventing the initiation 
of profitable coal mining enterprises by 
others. 

The labor factor, which was later to 
assume importance in the development 
of the industry, did not have a con- 
spicuous influence in the early period, 
although it is recorded that, in the mid- 
dle of the century in the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, strikes were called from time to 
time to procure suspensions of produc- 
tion, and thereby to improve the prices 
of coal and the wages of the coal miner 


‘TONNAGE AND Price AGREEMENTS 


After the Civil War, anthracite 
prices, which had been very high, fell 
persistently to lower and lower levels. 
The natural result was marked de- 
creases in wages, and the organization 
of labor unions and strikes. Neverthe- 
less, the anthracite railroads had found 
the coal tonnage so attractive that new 
lines, or extensions of old lines, were 
continually being built, and this great 
rivalry that existed for coal tonnage 
led to the purchase or lease of coal 
lands by the railroads in order to make 
sure of their traffic position.’ It is said 
that the Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
planning to invade the Schuylkill 
district, and at that time the Reading 
Railroad, which had no coal mines, was 
carrying most of the coal from that 
region. The Reading Railroad, there 
fore, hastened to protect its position. 
All these factors cojperated to precipi- 


Pennsylvania upon the Subject of the Coal 
Trade, Harrisburg, 1834, p. 19. 

° Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics oa 
Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite Industry, 
1916, p. 13. 

7 Annual Report of the Lehigh Valley Rail 
road, 1868, pp. 4-5; 1870, p. 20. 
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iste an era of combination and consoli- 
dation. 

The most important fact by far was 
the policy of coal land purchases 
udopted by the Reading Railroad. 
Under its new president, Franklin B. 


Gowen, it began a campaign of com- 
nsive purchase of most all of the 
 sailable coal lands in the Schuylkill 
distriet.* 
Neither price nor quality seems to 
lave been seriously considered. Be- 
ining With enormous purchases in 
| 1910 this policy was continued for 
everal years, with the result that 
10,000 acres were acquired by 1875 
or about $40,000,000.° 
These coal properties and the vast 
indebtedness incurred in acquiring 
them were handed over to a subsidiary 
ompany, the Philadelphia & Reading 
(oal & Iron Company. The Reading 
interests thus became all at once the 
largest owners of anthracite, but they 
vere burdened with an enormous debt. 
Moreover, the cost of mining in the 
Schuylkill district was apparently 
ligher, on the average, than in the 
Wyoming or the Lehigh district, so 
that the Reading, though indeed a 
gant, was then a very feeble one. In 
the annual report to its stockholders, 
the Reading Railroad argued that it 
ws forced into this policy of coal land 
purchases by other railroads and by 
he laws of the state.'° 


"Report of the Committee of the Judiciary of 
te Senate of Pennsylvania in Relation to the 
(ul Difficulties, Doc. No. 39, Harrisburg, 1871, 
». 1575-6, Coal Statistical Register for 1872, 

‘Argument of F. B. Gowen before the Joint 
Committee of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
lily 29-80, 1875, p. 10. The Pennsylvania 

began to purchase coal lands about 
0 and in about three years had secured about 
400 acres at a cost of only $3,857,574. Coal 
Sutistical Register for 1873, pp. 26, 27. 

"“Had the policy of permitting railroad 
‘panies to become owners of lands, and 
tzers and merchants of coal not been inaugu- 
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The president of the railroad in a_ 
speech to the English stockholders 
explained it differently, saying the 
anthracite railroads at the time these 
purchases were made had formed a 
combination which they thought would 
protect them from low prices.“ 


The acquisition of coal mining 


property by railroads was facilitated — 


at first by an act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature of April 15, 1869, authoriz- 
ing railroad and canal companies to 
purchase the stock of coal mining com- 
panies (except in Schuylkill County).” 

Moreover, many charters were 
granted with the broadest kinds of 
powers, and such a charter was used by 


the Reading Railroad for its subsidiary — 


coal company. The extravagant coal 
land purchases of the Reading interests, 
however, caused a good deal of dismay 
and an amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, effective January 1, 
1874," which prohibited an incorpo- 
rated common carrier from mining or 
manufacturing commodities for trans- 
portation over its road. This was not 
retroactive. 

The labor difficulties in the anthra- 
cite fields apparently contributed to 
induce combination. About 1869 a 
labor union called the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association became a pow- 


rated by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Reading Railroad Company might never 
have been obliged to resort to the acquisition of 
coal lands.” Annual Report of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad for 1876, p. 23. 

4 At this meeting Franklin B. Gowen, presi- 
dent of the Reading Railroad, said that at the 
time these purchases were made, “the anthracite 
coal companies of America had formed a com- 
bination among themselves, by which they 
considered that they had absolutely guaranteed 
themselves against the depreciation of prices 
from which other industries were suffering.” 
General meeting of the shareholders of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad in London, 
June 6, 1877, p. 133. 

2 Cf. Jones, op. cit. p. 27. 
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erful factor. 
work was resorted to frequently as a 
remedy for overproduction. 
influence of this union is specifically 
attributed, 
combinations of mine operators in the 
early seventies." 


Concerted suspension of 
To the 


in part, the extensive 


While local combinations 


some 


among operators are alluded to in the 
early days, the first important general 
combination appears to have been in 
1873. 
rather than of mine operators. It 
regulated the shipments to tidewater, 
the tonnage being apportioned accord- 
ing to the capacities of the mines. A 
price schedule was also adopted, but a 
board of control was authorized to 
change it. 
the agreement were provided in 1876, 
though apparently not enforced. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company did 
not directly participate in the agree- 
ment. 
in 1876, and prices of anthracite fell 
very sharply while production 
creased.'® 


It was a combination of carriers 


Penalties for violation of 


This combination was dissolved 
in- 


Another combination was organized 


in 1878 for one year which controlled 
production, but not prices. For several 
years after that informal understand- 
ings only seem to have been employed. 
Meanwhile the Reading, which had 
leased the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, was compelled to cancel the 
lease on account of insolvency. A 
third extensive combination was made 
December 31, 1884, and on March 22, 
1886, a meeting was held at the house 
of the late J. P. Morgan, the banker, 
for the purpose of procuring its con- 
tinuation during that year." 


™ Cf. Jones, p. 41, and Roberts, pp. 69, 175-80, 
” “The Anthracite Coal 


Combination,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


1896, p. 300; Rothwell: “The Coal Trade of the 
United States for 1876-1877,” etc. 


% Mineral Industry, 1895, pp. 160-71, cit. sup. 
Report of Examiners in the Court of Com- 


mon Pleas of Dauphin County sitting in equity. 


In the eighties, renewed efforts were 
made for a comprehensive labor union 
The Miners’ and Laborers’ Amalgs 
mated Association was organized jp 
1884, and in 1887 the Knights of Labor. 
A big strike followed, but the mine 
workers were defeated, and their unions 
ceased for many years to have any 
importance.'” 


READING COMBINATION IN 1892 


As an episode in the development of 
the industry, an ambitious project of 
combination was tried in 1892 by A. A 
Mcleod, president of the Reading 
Railroad. The plan was to lease the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, to form 
an alliance with the Lackawanna, and 
to purchase the output of independent 
mine operators. On account of New 
Jersey legal restrictions, the Central 
was leased by a little unfinished 20- 
mile railroad in New Jersey belonging 
tothe Reading. Shortly after McLeod 
secured control of the Boston & Maine 
System and, thereby, apparently pro- 
voked the enmity of powerful banking 
interests, while the consumers were also 
antagonized by a sharp advance in 
prices. When, therefore, the New 
Jersey court declared the lease of the 
Central Railroad to be invalid,'’ and the 
approaching financial crisis shut of 
hope of banking assistance, the Read- 
ing went into receivership for the third 
time. The lease of the Lehigh Valley, 
though upheld by the Pennsylvania 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company ¢ al., 
No. 98, 1886. This interesting document is 
reprinted in the report on Labor Troubles in the 
Anthracite Regions of Pennsylvania. House 
Reports of the 50th Congress, 2d Session, No. 
4147, pp. 635-751 (see p. 649). For this period 
see especially “Mineral Industry,” 1895, pp. 
172-7. 

‘7 Roberts, op. cit. pp. 182-3. 

18 Stockton v. Central R. R. Company, 24 Av- 
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courts, went by default.'® This com- 
bination, which included an_inter- 
locking directorate with the Lacka- 
wanna, controlled, it is estimated, no 
less than 70 per cent of the total anthra- 
cite shipments. A later president of 
the Reading, G. F. Baer, referred to 
Mcleod’s scheme in a contemptuous 
way as the “work of boys.”’ ?° 

In 1896 another serious effort was 
made to restrict production, and a 
meeting of the presidents of the differ- 
ent railroads was held at which certain 
percentages were agreed on for ship- 
ments, which became known as “ Presi- 
dent’s percentages.”” Recommenda- 
tions as to total tonnage and prices 
were left to a board of managers.”! 

Meantime, with the financial assist- 
ance of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
the Reading interests were reorganized 
according toa new plan. A convenient 
charter was found with which to form 
aholding company, called the Reading 
Company, which took over the assets 
of the insolvent concern. It conveyed 
the railroad property (except the roll- 
ing stock and marine equipment) to 
anew company, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, taking in 
exchange all the capital stock. The 
coal mining property was handed over 
to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company on a similar basis. 
These maneuvers were employed to 
keep the new companies within the 
prescriptions of the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution.” 


“ Industrial Commission, XIX, 455-6; Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 50-4. 

"Transcript of Record, U. S. v. Reading 
Company, Circuit Court, Vol. 5, p. 1185. 

* Saward’s Coal Trade, 1897, p. 90; Jones, cit. 
mp. p. 55, U. 8. v. Reading Company, Brief for 
U.S. before Supreme Court, 1911, p. 59; Trans- 
xript of Record, U.S. v. Reading Company, Vol. 
V, pp. 1077, 1107. 

®U. 8. v. Reading Company, 253 U. S. 26, 
gives a detailed description of this reorganization, 


Pp 5-7, 
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ELIMINATING THE INDEPENDENT 


The independent operators had been 
thrust into the background following 
the rapid development of the railroad 
coal companies, which absorbed them 
either by offering tempting prices, or 
by making the conditions of competi- 
tion more and more unfavorable. 

The railroad freight rates on anthra- 
cite were generally very high, often 
exceeding a cent per ton mile. De- 
ducting such freight rates from the 
price received at New York Harbor, 
or other consuming markets, often left 
barely enough to cover the cost of 
production, and sometimes not even 
that.** 

The railroad coal companies’ ac- 
counts furnished abundant evidence of 
this fact. The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company often showed 
a deficit on its operations. To the 
Reading interests, this made little 
difference, provided it resulted from 
the high freight rates paid to the rail- 
road company. ‘To the independents, 
on the other hand, a reasonable freight 
rate was a vital matter. 

A Congressional Committee which 
fully investigated the situation in 
1892, concluded that the independents 
were being gradually eliminated by 
exorbitant freight rates.” 

After the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission several 


3 Note charge by Government of criminal 
violation of Act to Regulate Commerce by the 
Reading Railroad in disclosing to officials of its 
coal company the shipments, consignees, etc., 
of anthracite shipped by independents. U. S. 
v. Reading Company, Brief for Government 
before Supreme Court, 1916, p. 75. 

“U.S. v. Reading Company, Brief for the 
Government before the Supreme Court, 1911, 
pp. 372-401. 

*% The Alleged Coal Combination of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, etc., 
House Reports, No. 2278, 52d Congress, 2d 
Session (1893), pp.iv-vi. Industrial Commission, 
XIX, p. 458, 
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suits were brought by independent coal 
operators to secure reasonable railroad 
rates. One of the earlier cases was 
that of Coxe Brothers, a large independ- 
ent company, against the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission required the rail- 
road to reduce its freight rates, in the 
case of New York shipments, to $1.50 
per ton, which was 30 cents less than 
the rate complained of.” 

The usual remedy, however, em- 
ployed by the independent operators, 
was to start the construction of a new 
railroad. Coxe Brothers, indeed, dur- 
ing the course of their suit (1888 to 
1891), constructed a short railroad, 
connecting with other carriers.” 

Few independent operators, how- 
ever, were able to do this, but they 
were always ready to encourage a new 
railway project by pledging their ton- 
nage. Thus, in the later eighties the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
secured purchase contracts for a large 
tonnage at 50 per cent of the tide price, 
but this railroad was absorbed by the 
Erie in 1898. About 1890 the New 
York, Ontario & Western entered the 
anthracite field fortified by contracts 
for a large tonnage at 55 per cent of 
the tide price. In 1898 a new railroad 
called the New York, Wyoming & 
Western was projected on the basis of 
65 per cent coal contracts, but this 
scheme was checked by the chief rail- 
roads which combined to buy out the 
principal mining company—Simpson 
& Watkins—behind this enterprise. 
The independent operators who were 
left then started in 1899 to build a 
road from the Wyoming field to the 
Hudson River (the Delaware & 
Kingston Railroad Company). The 
principal backer of this scheme was 


* 1. C. C., Anthracite Coal Rates; Core Bros. 
v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Decided 
Mar. 6, 1891. (See p. 22.) 

7 Jones, op. cit. p. 133. 
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one of the largest and oldest independ. 
ent operators—the Pennsylvania Coq) 
Company. It was proposed to buy 
coal at 65 per cent of the tidewater 
price. To prevent its accomplishment. 
J. re Morgan & Company bought the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company and jts 
coal-gathering line (Erie & Wyoming 
Valley Railroad) and turned these 
properties over to the Erie Railroad at 
a profit of several millions.** 

During the latter part of this strug. 
gle the independents were effectively 
organized as the Anthracite Operators’ 
Association. 

Meanwhile the large railroad inter- 
ests which had bought out the Simpson 
& Watkins collieries in 1898, referred to 
above, proceeded to forge a new link 
in the combination by conveying these 
collieries to the Temple Iron Company, 
a corporation which had a convenient 
chacter for this purpose. As joint 
guarantors of the Temple Iron Con- 
pany to the bankers that had pro- 
vided the purchase money, the various 
large railroads were represented on its 
board of directors, but they sometimes 
elected as directors, representatives of 
other anthracite railroads which were 
not financially interested in the com- 
pany. It formed, evidently a very 
convenient means of taking counsel 
with each 

Furthermore, to prevent the recur- 
rence of projects for building new rail- 
roads into the anthracite region, and 
to eliminate the independent competi- 
tion as far as practicable, it was de- 

* U.S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 324, 
360-2. I. C. C., No. 4914. “Transportation 
of Anthracite,” pp. 234-7. Jones, op. cil. pp. 
82-4. Before the Act to Regulate Commerce of 
1887, contracts for freight charges on a percent- 
age of the tide price were sometimes made. Cf. 
Saward, 1874, p. 5; Anthracite Operators’ Asso- 
ciation Letter, 1902, p. 181. 

29 U7. §. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 304, 
346-51; Jones, op. cit. pp. 76-82; Transcript of 
Record, U. S. v. Reading Company, Vol. V. P 
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cided to tie the independents _per- 
manently by contracting for their en- 
tire future output at a comparatively 
liberal price. In 1900 and 1901, repre- 
gntatives of five of the large railroads 
(Reading, Central, Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna, and Erie) met with repre- 
sentatives of the independent operators 
who agreed on a selling basis of 65 per 
cent of the tidewater price. Many 
independent operators disposed of their 
coal on these terms.*° 


SeconpD READING CONSOLIDATION 


In 1901 the old Reading plan of 
absorbing the Central Railroad was 
resurrected, but, instead of making a 
lease, it was decided to buy a control- 
ling interest in the capital stock. About 
53 per cent was secured by private 
purchase, negotiated by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, at a high price ($160 per 
share). This merger put the Reading 
ina very strong position in the anthra- 
cite trade as respects both railroad 
facilities and coal resources, the Central 
having, next to the Reading, the most 
extensive coal reserves in the district." 

Besides the elements just described, 
the principal outward changes in the 
combination that developed thereafter 
related chiefly to the consolidation of 
interest through intercompany stock- 
holding and interlocking directorates, 
and in organizing the distribution of 
coal. Thus in 1901 the Reading, 
Central, Lackawanna, Erie and Lake 
Shore Railroads joined together to buy 
aconsiderable quantity of Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad stock. With this went an 
allotment of directorships by which 
these new stockholders were repre- 
sented.” The Erie was another road 
which was quite eclectic as to its 

"U.S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 324, 
858-9. Industrial Commission, XIX, p. 460. 

"Industrial Commission, XIX, p. 462. Jones, 
Roading Transcript of R 

-S.v. ing Com , Transcript of Rec- 
ord, Vol. V, pp. 1149, i217, 
17 
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directors, having ten in 1903 who were 
on the boards of other anthracite 


carriers. 
Tue Strike oF 1902 
From the early days of the combina- 
tion until the end of the century the 
labor element had exercised little in- 
fluence on the course of development, 
but in 1900, and again in 1902, events 
occurred which demonstrated that the 
combination was not invincible. The 
mine workers in the anthracite fields, 
who had recently become unionized, 
initiated a strike in 1900, which they 
unexpectedly won. This encouraged 
them to strike again in 1902. This 
second strike, which was a protracted 
and bitter one, resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the well-known Roosevelt 
Anthracite Strike Commission of 1902. 
Here again the mine workers won a 
signal victory, and established for the 
whole field the principle of collective 
bargaining. The strike settlement also 
resulted in a marked advance in wages, 
costs and _ prices. The principle 
adopted in the wages settlement was a 
wages scale based on the tidewater 
price. The minimum price for the 
minimum wages was fixed at what was 
then an abnormally high level, namely, 
$4.50, New York Harbor. The opera- 
tors assumed that practically as the 
minimum price. Moreover, the ad- 
vance in wages provided for each ad- 
vance in prices was such that every ad- 
vance in prices meant a profit both to 
the mine worker and to the operator. 
Under such conditions it is not perhaps 
surprising that the price averaged well 
above $4.50." 
Prices AND Rariroap Rates 
For over nine years, beginning in 
1903 and ending in 1912, the average 
3% Lauck: Before the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission, 1920, Summary I, p. 73. 


* “Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite 
Coal Industry,” op. cit. pp. 21-6, 177-10, 117-18, 
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price of the prepared sizes, sold at tide- 
water, allowing for summer discounts, 
} remained almost as fixed as the prices 


of steel rails during the same period. 
Regularly each year from 1903 to 1911 
the April price of “stove” coal averaged 
on actual sales at tidewater almost 
exactly $4.45, except in one year when 
there was a brief labor difficulty, while 
the average winter prices, running from 
September to the following March, 
averaged almost as regularly about 
$4.95. Similar regularity occurred for 
the other domestic sizes. On the other 
hand, for the ten years preceding 1902 
the average September price of stove 
coal had ranged from $3.13 to $4.46 per 
ton and averaged about $3.86, or over a 
dollar less than the average price for the 
nine years following 1902. 

A strike occurred in 1912 with an in- 
crease in wages which led to another in- 
crease in price. This price increase 
was about 25 cents per ton, though the 
increased costs on account of the wages 
advance were only about 8 to 9 cents a 
ton.* As an official report stated in 
referring to the results of the strikes in 
1902 and 1912: 


If, as the operators claim, the 
advances in the price of coal have 
come at least partly as the result of 
collective bargaining with their em- 
ployes, they have had no reason to 
complain on account of financial 
_ losses resulting from wage increases 
and shorter hours.** 


While the high rates charged by the 
anthracite railroads had been a subject 
of bitter complaint by the independent 
operators, and frequent attempts had 
been made to obtain remedy from the 


*®“Tnerease in Prices of Anthracite Coal.” 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor. Docu- 
ment No. 1442, 62d Congress, 3d Session, pp. 
12, 33. 

*“Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite 
Coal Industry.” Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 191, 1916, p. 120. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
first comprehensive action of that body 
occurred in 1915, after an elaborate 
investigation. It should be clearly 
understood that the grievance of the 
independent operator was not merely 
that the rates were extremely high, but 
that, the railroad coal companies being 
in alliance with the railroads, these high 
rates prevented the independent opera- 
tors from competing effectively with 
their chief rivals. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that the condi- 
tions found were tantamount to an 
unlawful discrimination, that the an- 
thracite rates were in_ themselves 
exorbitant, and ordered them to be 
reduced.*? 


ComMopITiEs CLAUSE CAsEs 


Just when the anthracite combina- 
tion had reached the fullness of its 
power, the Government commenced its 
attack. Before this there had been 
frequent investigations, but nothing ef- 
fective had been accomplished. Al- 
though the Act to Regulate Commerce 
of 1887 and the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act of 1890 had been on the statute 
books for over a decade, nothing im- 
portant had been done with either of 
them to abate this restraint of trade. 
Just after the big strike in 1902, how- 
ever, W. R. Hearst, the newspaper 
publisher, endeavored to persuade the 
Attorney General to initiate proceed- 
ings under the anti-trust laws, and, fail- 
ing in this, brought a suit against the 
anthracite railroads before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which 
developed a good deal of significant 
evidence, but was never brought to 4 
practical conclusion. 

In 1906 the passage of the Hepburn 
Act containing the so-called Commod- 
ities Clause led to the first powerful 

*7 Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in the Anthracite Rate Case, 35, I. C. C, 
220, No. 4914. 
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blow struck at the anthracite combina- 
tion. This clause reads in its essential 
parts as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any railroad com- 
pany to transport any article 
orcommodity, manufactured, mined, 
or produced by it, or under its authority, 
or which it may own in whole or in part, or 
in which it may have any interest, direct 
orindirect. 


The debates in the Congress indicate 
that the anthracite railroads were 
especially contemplated in this legisla- 
tion®® The first suit against the an- 
thracite carriers under the Commodi- 
ties Clause was brought in 1908 against 
six of the chief anthracite railroads. 
The Supreme Court in 1909* declared 
that the mere ownership by the rail- 
road company of stock in the shipping 
company did not bring it within the 
statute. This decision appeared at 
first to emasculate the Commodities 
Clause, and the Attorney General in his 
annual report for 1909 said that, if the 
statute could be evaded by such a sim- 
ple device, it should be amended or 
repealed.“ The Government also 
sought to amend the pleadings in the 
pending case against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, and, when this was 
denied by the lower court, an appeal 
was taken. The Supreme Court de- 
clared that, if it could be shown that 
the shipping company was in a state of 
complete dependency to the railroad, 
then a case of violation of the law would 
be found.*! 

After this decision the Lehigh Valley 


* Congressional Record, May 7-9, 1906, pp. 
6456, 6460, 6496, 6569, Vol. 40, Part VII, 59th 
Congress, Ist Session. 

*U. 8. v. Delaware & Hudson Company, 213 
U. S$. 366. A leading English case is Attorney 
General v. Great Northern Railway Company, 
1860, quoted by Kibler; The Commodities Clause, 
1916, p. 15. 

“Annual Report of the Attorney General, 
1909, p. 4. 

“U.S. v. Lehigh Valley R. R., 220 U. S. 257. 
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changed its organization to avoid con- 
flict with the law. The Government 
then decided to proceed against this 
Company under the anti-trust laws. 
A clear decision and victory under the 
Commodities Clause was first obtained 
against the Lackawanna.” 

This Company, which formerly 
mined, shipped and transported coal, 
changed its organization by establishing 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company and arranged by means 
of a cash dividend for its own stock- 
holders to take up all the stock of the 
new company. The new company 
contracted to buy all the coal mined by 
the railroad company, f.o.b. mine, at 65 
per cent of the tide price, but to ship it 
over the railroad company’s lines. 
When the case was tried there was al- 
ready a considerable differentiation in 
the stockholders of the two companies. 
Nevertheless, the Court held that the 
scheme was an evasion of the Commodi- 
ties Clause, and that the coal company 
was a mere agent of the railroad com- 
pany. This case was decided in 1915. 
The Government victory, from a 
technical point of view, was complete. 
The results of the Commodities Clause 
cases led also to some voluntary coal 
company separations, as, for example, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to avoid legal proceedings. 


First Anti-Trust Suit 


In 1907, just before the first “‘Com- 
modities Clause” suit was brought, 
the Government instituted a suit 
against the chief members of the 
anthracite combination under the Sher- 


“U.S. v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R., 238 U.S. 516. The Court held that there 
had been also a violation of the Sherman Act. 

“ For a statement of the operator's view of 
the present status of competition, see “Com- 
petition in the Anthracite Industry.” Sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Coal Commission on behalf 
of the General Policies Committee of Anthracite 
Operators, June 13, 1923, pp. 34-7. 
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man Act. The theory of the bill was 
a general combination to control the 
anthracite coal industry, as indicated 
by (1) apportionment of coal tonnage 
for transportation; (2) combination of 
the chief railroads through the Temple 
Iron Company jointly to buy up certain 
independent collieries and thus to 
prevent a new railroad from being 
constructed; (3) identical 65 per cent 
purchase contracts for independent 
coal, to remove competition in the 
coal market; and (4) subordinate con- 
tributory combinations between partic- 
ular members of the group.“ 

The lower court sustained the Gov- 
ernment only with respect to the 
Temple Iron Company, and the case 
went on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
where it was decided in 1912 that the 
Temple Iron Company scheme and 
also the 65 per cent purchase contracts 
were unlawful. As to the charge of 
a general combination to restrict pro- 
duction, the Court said that, while 
there apparently had been meetings to 
regulate production, the “weight of 
proof” was to the effect that such 
agreements were abortive. As to the 
subsidiary combinations, the Court 
declared that such special issues must 
be prosecuted separately, and not in a 
general suit in which many other 
parties were concerned. In declaring 
the Temple Iron Company to be an 
unlawful combination the Supreme 
Court said (p. 353): 

Its board of directors includes the 
presidents of the defendant carriers, who 
are also the presidents of the defendant 
coal companies, and these defendant com- 
panies absolutely dominate its affairs. 

. « Its board of directors composed 
as it is of men representing the defendants 
supplies time, place and occasion for the 
expression of plans or combinations re- 
quiring or inviting concert of action. 


“U.S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 324, 
343-4. 
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In holding the 65 per cent purchase 
contracts in restraint of trade the 
Court said (pp. 358-9): 

That these 65 per cent contracts were the 
result of an agreement through protracted 
conferences between the independent opera- 
tors, acting through an authorized com. 
mittee and officials of the carrier defend. 
ants, who were likewise officials of the coal 
companies subsidiary to the railroad 
companies, is plainly established. That 
they were designed by the defendants as 
a means of controlling the sale of the 
independent output in the market at tide- 
water points, thereby preventing competi- 
tion with their own coal and as a plan for 
removing the great tonnage controlled by 
the independents from being used as an 
inducement for the entry of competing 
carriers into the district, is a plain dedue- 
tion. 


The Court noticed especially that 
these contracts were for the life of the 
mine and in the aggregate covered no 
less than half of the independent ton- 
nage (p. 367). 

The first Reading case, therefore, 
while only a partial victory for the 
Government, immediately realized tan- 
gible results of great significance in 
cancelling and in putting under the 
ban these purchase contracts to tie 
up the independent tonnage. The 
Government, moreover, following the 
clear suggestion given by the Court, 
promptly indicated its intention to 
bring new and separate suits against 
the Reading, Lehigh Valley and Erie 
interests respectively.” 

The general combination at that 
time, it may be observed, was working 
apparently in almost an automatic 
manner, and to an extent that made it 
easy to deny there was any such thing. 
In those days what are now known as 
“open price” associations, and declara- 
tions of policy, like the “Gary din- 
ners,” were regarded by many 4s 

“Annual Report of the Attorney General, 
1913, p. 9. ; 
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yithin the law. Olyphant, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson, said in 
the “Hearst case:” “I think the gen- 
eral course has been for the Reading, 
it being the largest company, to put 
out its price and all the others have to 
do is to follow.” G. F. Baer, presi- 
dent of the Reading Railway, explained 
it by saying that Reading’s coal costs 
were 40 to 50 cents higher than those 
of their principal competitors in the 
Wyoming region, so that, when the 
Reading issued its price list, the others 
were naturally ready to take the bene- 
fit of it“? But such a plan would not 
york apparently in a time of slack 
demand. The combination possessed 
stronger sanctions than that, and the 
Temple Iron Company afforded a con- 
venient basis for regularly bringing 
together all the influential factors in 
the trade. 


War AND GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


With the Great War the price of 
anthracite increased rapidly, beginning 
in the autumn of 1916. In the spring 
of 1917 the Federal Trade Commission 
in codperation with many of the pro- 
ducers, especially the larger companies, 
tried to prevent any unnecessary in- 
crease in prices by moral suasion.® 
The large companies agreed to abide 
by their spring opening prices. A good 
many of the smaller companies ob- 
jected to this price level, and insisted 
on taking a higher price,—at first 35 
cents and later 75 cents premium. 
They justified this position on the 
ground that their costs were higher 
and that they did not enjoy any ad- 
vantages from transportation of an- 
thracite, which inured to the advantage 
of the large companies. This status 


“Quoted by Jones, op. cit. p. 172. 

* Transcript of Record, U. S. v. Reading Com- 
pany, V. pp. 1176-7. 

“Federal Trade Commission, Report on 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, 1917. sib 


=), . 
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quo was recognized by the President, 
when he fixed prices under the Lever 
Act in August, 1917. Thereafter dur- 
ing the war, the Fuel Administration 
fixed the prices of anthracite and 
policed the distribution. The function 
of the Federal Trade Commission was 
practically limited to ascertaining and 
compiling the costs for the use of the 
Fuel Administration.*® 

During the war costs in the an- 
thracite field rose rapidly and prices 
were advanced with them. Since the 
war the same movement has continued, 
partly on account of advances in 
wages. But the prices and profits of 
the operators have continued to ad- 
vance more rapidly than costs, as is 
shown in a comprehensive way by the 
report on costs and on profits recently 
issued by the United States Coal 
Commission.* 

** For the history of anthracite price fixing 
during the war, a convenient summary may be 
found in a publication of the War Trade Board, 
namely, Government Control Over Prices. Wash- 
ington, 1920, pp. 150, et seq. A correction should 
be made, however, with respect to tht originality 
of the method used by the Engineers’ Committee 
in grouping costs for price-fixing purposes, which 
was perhaps obtained from reading the Report 
of the Engineers’ Committee, 1918-19, United 
States Fuel Administration. The Federal Trade 
Commission in reporting coal costs to the Fuel 
Administration, before the Engineers’ Committee 
was appointed in 1918, included tabulations of 
companies grouped by ten-cent intervals of 
cost, from low to high, with the tonnage for 
each cost group. Early in 1918 percentages of 
tonnage were added, a method used by the 
Federal Trade Commission in reporting copper 
costs to the War Industries Board in 1917. The 
present writer explained and applied this princi- 
ple in 1904, in criticising the prices of the Ger- 
man Coal Syndicate. (See Walker: Monopolistic 
Combinations in the German Coal Industry, 1904, 
pp. 156-8.) 

5° Cost Reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Coal, No. 2, Anthracite, 1919. 

5! Reports of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion. Cost of Production of Anthracite Coal, by 
David L. Wing and James E. Black; Investment 
and Profits in Anthracite Mining. (Mimeograph 
publications, released on Aug. 23, 1923, and 
Nov. 10, 1923, respectively.) = 
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The economic disorders engendered 
by the war in the anthracite industry 
have continued to disturb it ever since. 
Strikes both in the anthracite and 
bituminous industries have been the 
consequence. ‘The question of prices 
has also been acute. While the general 
dislocation of economic conditions may 
partly explain the situation, the results 
have been extremely unsatisfactory to 
the consumer. Even his urgent de- 
mand for information was disappointed 
through the enjoining of the Federal 
Trade Commission from collecting and 
reporting the prices, costs and profits 
from coal mining. That difficulty was 
recently met, for the time being, by the 
establishment of a temporary govern- 
mental organ—the United States Coal 
Commission. Its reports are rapidly 
becoming available, and it has recom- 
mended that the periodical reporting of 
essential data by some permanent 
organ of the Government should be 
provided for by Congress. 

Since the war many of the independ- 
ents have been selling coal at a pre- 
mium, except when the market has 
shown a slack demand, and oftentimes 
this premium has been as much as 
$4. The argument generally advanced 
is that it is necessitated by costs of 
production. Costs of production, how- 
ever, are more or less variable factors, 
depending on the plan of mining 
operations (whether for large com- 
panies or for small ones), and a pro- 
duction policy that enhances costs un- 
reasonably is not a justification for 
exorbitant prices. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE READING AND 
Lenicgh VALLEY COMBINATIONS 
"The second Reading trust suit, 
which was begun in 1913, was limited 
to the immediate combination of the 
Reading interests. The decision in the 
lower court in 1917 was favorable only 
in part. Appeal was taken to the 
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Supreme Court, where the case was 
argued three times before the final 
decision in 1920. The substance of 
this decision was briefly as follows: 
The lower court in its requirement that 
the Central Railroad (controlled by 
the Reading) should dispose of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com. 
pany was affirmed, as well as jn its 
requirement for cancellation of the 
restrictive covenants in leases that coal 
must be shipped over the railroad 
interest making the lease. The 
Supreme Court went further, however, 
and ordered that the Central Railroad 
should be separated from the Reading 
Railroad and that the latter should 
be also separated from the Reading 
Company and the Reading Coal 
Company, and each of them from the 
other. In making such separation the 
Court said that it should be done,” 


with such provision for the disposition of 
the shares of stock and bonds and other 
property of the various companies, held by 
the Reading Company, as may be necessary 
to establish the entire independence from 
that Company and from each other. 


The practical intent of the decree is 
to secure different shareholders for each 
company, but, while this part of the 
plan is being worked out, provisions are 
made to prevent the exercise of a com- 
mon control. 

In an elaborate opinion the Court 
reviewed the history of the Reading 
activities in the anthracite trade and 
found therein a persistent effort to 
monopolize it in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The final decree in this 
case was only recently made on account 
of further litigation as to the method of 
distributing the stock.” 


® U.S. v. Reading Company, 253 U. S. %6, 4. 
v. Reading Company, 273 Fed. 8%. 
Final Decree made by the District Court of the 
United States, Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
(approving “third Modified Plan”), June a, 
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At the same time that the second 
Reading suit was instituted. a bill was 
fled against the Lehigh Valley com- 
bination, the principal elements of 
ghich were the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, Coxe Brothers & Company, 
Inc. and the Delaware, Susquehanna 
& Schuylkill Railroad Company. The 
decision of the Supreme Court was 
handed down in 1920.% The opinion 
reviewed the entire history of the 
Company and concluded that it showed 
evasions and violations of the laws 
of Pennsylvania, the “Commodities 
Clause” and the anti-trust acts. In 
the matter of coal lands, it had sys- 
tematically absorbed the independents 
including one very large producer — 
Coxe Brothers & Company—which had 
asmall railroad and was bought out at 
ahigh price in 1905. All the principal 
elements of the combination, as well as 
the more recently organized Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Company, were 
ordered to be made separate and en- 
tirely independent companies. The 
fnal decree in this case was made 
November 7 in New York City.® 


PRESENT SITUATION 
It is not possible at this early date 
to form a satisfactory conclusion as to 
the effectiveness of all of these various 
eforts of the Government to restore 


| competitive conditions in the anthra- 


cite industry, but a candid considera- 
tion of the facts makes it plain that the 
competitive situation is substantially 
improved in several respects over that 
prevailing fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In the first place, the coal companies 
have been in a considerable measure 
dissociated in stockholders’ interest, as 


*U. 8. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
U.S. 255. 

*U. 8. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
Final Decree of the District Court of the United 
States, Southern District of New York, Novem- 


straint of trade in recent years (pp. 3-4). 
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well as in technical form, from the 
railroads which formerly owned them; 
second, the combination between the 
coal companies of the Reading and of 
the Central has been abolished,— 
companies which between them have 
considerably over one half of the avail- 
able unmined coal; third, the per- 
centage contracts and restrictive leases 
which tied up the independent opera- 
tors to certain railroads have been an- 
nulled; and, fourth, it has been made 
somewhat dangerous for these com- 
panies to continue in any conspiracy to 
regulate output, or to maintain prices, 
whether through an organization like 
the Temple Iron Company, or other- 
wise. Under the decrees against the 
Reading and Lehigh Valley Companies 
the courts retain jurisdiction. 

With regard to this last point, how- 
ever, it should be noted that the United 
States Coal Commission in its “Sepa-" 
rate Report on the Anthracite Indus- 
try” finds that the competitive situa- 
tion has not yet been fully reformed; on 
page 35, it says: “The fact of an 
economic concert amounting to combi- 
nation is established beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt.” Such a combination may 
occur, of course, in almost any industry 
and constant watchfulness is, there- 
fore, necessary. In this connection it 
is interesting to note another statement 
of the Coal Commission in this same 
report (see p. 39); it says: 


If production is kept under demand, as 
it has been over many years, any temporary 
disturbance will of course give opportunity 
for swollen profits. This does 
not, however, absolve the anthracite 
operators from responsibility for creating 


% Griffith: Anthracite Coal; Bond Record, 1896, 
p. 501. 

5? Cf. Competition in the Anthracite Industry. 
Submitted to the United States Coal Commis- 
sion on Behalf of the General Policies Committee 
of Anthracite Operators, June 13, 1923. This 
report denies the existence of any acts in re- 
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the permanent conditions which in a crisis 
make such profiteering possible; 


Furthermore, the separation of in- 
terest between some of the railroad 
companies and the coal mining business 
is by no means complete, and the 
history of the industry indicates what 
this means to the independent operator. 

Again, the reserves of several of 
these coal companies—above all of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company—still form a very large 
proportion of the total supply. A re- 
cent report of the United States Coal 
Commission showed that several of 
these companies have reserves that 
would not be exhausted at the present 
rate of production for over a hundred 
years.*> For some of these companies 


58 Report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion: “Investment and Profits in Anthracite 
-Mining,” p. 14. The Coal Commission states 
that the reserves of the Reading would last more 
than two hundred years at the present rate of 
production, and in this connection says: “The 
American people do not believe that 
it is an inherent right of any corporation to em- 
bark on a two hundred-year speculation in land 
and ask the public to pay the cost of carrying it, 
out of the present price of coal.” (See pp. 14, 
16.) 
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i@ 
it might be a positive financial relief jf 
they could dispose of a part of their 
holdings at a fair price. 

At the present time, no doubt, the 
confused and sometimes despairing 


attitude of the consumer, on account 
of the recent succession of coal short- 


ages and price panics, constitutes a real 
psychological difficulty also. If the 
consumer will insist with determination 
on getting a comparatively cheap 
coal as vigorously as he insists on 
getting a supply, it is possible to do it. 
The use of substitutes for anthracite 
is a potent weapon that is in his own 
hands. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, 
however, to point out what further 
reforms are needed, much less to 
suggest specific remedies. 

In conclusion it may be affirmed 
that, if the people will pertinaciously 
insist upon the complete restoration 
and maintenance of competitive con- 
ditions in the anthracite trade, 
there appears to be no practical reason 
why this cannot be done, but the de- 
fense of economic liberty, as well as 
political liberty, demands eternal vigi- 
lance. 
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United States Coal Commis- 
sion expired by limitation of 
statute on September 22, 1923. Its 
reports cover a wide range of subjects 
and when published by the Congress 
. they will fill six or eight large print- 
ed volumes. The recommendations 
which the Commission deduced from 
this vast accumulation of facts were 
given to the public at various times on 
mimeographed sheets; they have not 
yet been printed, as the Commission 
had no authority to print. For this 
and doubtless for other reasons they 
have not been adequately discussed, 
and it is my duty to attempt to 
summarize the recommendations and 
to indicate what seem to me the basic 
principles on which they rest. 
The Commission was a creature of 
' the Congress; its members were ap- 
pointed by the President; its duty was 


to investigate and ascertain fully the facts 
and conditions and study the problems and 
questions relative to the coal industry with 
a view to and for the purpose of aiding, 
assisting, and advising Congress in matters 
of legislation which will insure a supply of 
this commodity (coal) to the industries and 
the people generally throughout the coun- 
try and maintain the uninterrupted flow of 
commerce among the states, or any legis- 
lation which Congress may, after said 
investigation, deem wise and which, under 
the Constitution, Congress has the power 
to enact. 


The Act also prescribed for study a 
miscellaneous list of topics, such as: 
the ownership and titles of the mines; 
prices of coal; organizations and per- 
sons connected with the coal industry; 


The Recommendations of the United States Coal. 
Commission 


By Epwarp Erre 
Secretary, the United States Coal Commission 


cost of production; profits realized by 
the operators or owners during the 
last ten years; profits of other persons 
or corporations having to do with 
production, distribution, or sale of coal; 
labor costs; wages paid; wage con- 
tracts; irregular production; waste of 
coal; the causes of strikes; the advisa- 
bility of legislation having to do with 
government and private ownership, 
regulation or control—all for the pur- 
pose of providing information “which 
would be deemed helpful in determin- 
ing and establishing a wise and 
efficient policy by the Government 
relative to said industry.” 

The recommendations as to legis- 
lation, then, are of primary importance. 
They represent the Commission’s an- 
swer to the Congress as to the initiation 
by the Government of “a wise and 
efficient policy” for dealing with coal. 


I. GOVERNMENT ACTION: ‘cmon 
STATE AND LocaL 


(1) The Commission recommends to 
the Congress and the President: Con- 
tinuous fact finding, publicity, and ; 
regulation of the coal industry, both 
bituminous and anthracite, through 
use of the powers of the Federal 
Government over interstate commerce. 
Like the railroads, the coal industry is 
to report to a public authority, and the 
Commission insists that the public 
interest places limitations on the rights 
of owners of coal lands, operators, 
mine workers, carriers and dealers. 

(2) As the administrative agency 
through which these powers are to be 
exercised it recommends the creation 
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of a coal division in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The pro- 
posed coal division is to correct abuses, 
to collect information, and to act in 
emergencies as Federal Fuel Distribu- 
tor. 

(3) The Commission recommends 
Federal licensing of those who buy or 
ship coal in interstate commerce. 

(4) It recommends a Federal tax on 
royalties and differential profits. 

(5) It recommends the adoption of a 
standard uniform ton. At present, of 
course, both the long ton of 2,240 
pounds and the short ton of 2,000 
pounds are in use. 

(6) The Commission further recom- 
mends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reéxamine differential rail- 
way freight rates with a view to (a) the 
promotion of coal movement by water, 
(b) the discouragement of the long 
haul by rail. 

(7) It recommends modification of 
the rules governing distribution of 
railroad cars in periods of shortage so 
as to give consideration to the com- 
mercial ability of the producer to sell 
coal rather than to mere ability to 
produce and load it into cars. 

(8) It recommends that contract 
coal be given precedence over spot 
coal deliveries. 

(9) It recommends that the Govern- 
ment, as administrator of 50 million 
acres of coal lands, amend the leasing 
laws so as to restrict the opening of 
new bituminous mines. 

(10) It recommends that “Congress 
designate an agency to unite with the 
industry in continuing studies of un- 
employment” and “of the wage struc- 
ture;” this agency serving as the 
medium of publicity for wage rate 
information and being prepared to 
make special compulsory investigations 
whenever there is a threat of failure to 

renew a wage agreement. 
(11) Continuous investigation and 
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publicity as to labor relations with the 
possible resort to mediation at the 
instance of the President of the United 
States, is recommended. 

(12) Nationalization of the mines 
is not recommended. 

(13) Compulsory arbitration is pot 
recommended. 

(14) Compulsory incorporation of 
the union is not recommended. 

(15) Price fixing by the Government 
is not recommended. 

(16) The Commission recommends 
the consolidation, grouping or pooling 
of bituminous mining operations, under 
such restrictions as are prescribed 
for railroads in the Transportation 
Act. 

(17) The Commission recommends 
that the state and Federal Govern- 
ments codperate in inspection, revision 
of mining codes, supervision of com- 
pensation insurance and safety edu- 
cation. It points out that the mining 
codes of some states are badly in need 
of revision. 

(18) It recommends that communi- 
ties license retail coal dealers, organize 
codperative associations, open munic- 
ipal fuel yards, or in other ways, as 
they may see fit, deal with the problem 
of local distribution of coal. 


Il. Action By OPERATORS AND 
Unirep Mine WorKERS 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mission as to “a wise and efficient 
policy by the Government” are not by 
any means all that it has to offer. 
Indeed, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners the recommendations to the 
industry are of equal if not of greater 
importance than those to the Govern- 
ment. 

(19) To the industry the Commis- 
sion recommends a number of improve- 
ments in management methods: the 
development and efficient application 
of mechanical devices to replace hand 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF UNITED States Coat ComMISSION 


better control and coérdina- 


tion of underground operations, par- 
ticularly cutting, loading and haulage; 
¢andardization and codérdination of 
the work of the individual mine worker; 
standardization of details of construc- 
tion and dimensions of mine-cars, 
locomotives, track and all other equip- 
ment; and multiple shifting of work in 
the mines and preparation plants. 

(20) The Commission calls special 
attention to the British wage plan as a 
method for furthering the common 
interest of miners and operators in 
continuous operation; a plan which 
provides that miners and owners share 
the profits of the business in defined 
proportions. 

(21) Betterment of living conditions 
is also emphasized as a field for 
codperative effort of miners and opera- 
tors. 

(22) Organized effort by both parties 
is recommended in studying the prob- 
lem of unemployment; the wage rate 
structure and its relation to the dif- 
ferent jobs in the mines; and the 
perfection of machinery for settling 
disputes through conciliation. 

(23) Voluntary arbitration is 
stressed. 

(24) To the operators obvious im- 
provements in personnel management, 
training of foremen, centralized respon- 
ability for labor relations, and more 
elective organization of operators to 
deal with labor relations, including the 
appointment of district and national 
labor commissioners to work out a 
national labor policy, are recom- 
mended. 

(25) Collective bargaining to work 
out a system of national negotiation 
with district agreements is recom- 
mended. 

(26) The check-off is not recom- 
mended. 

(27) Complete unionization is not 
recommended. 
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(28) Consumers, large and small, 
are urged to buy for regular delivery on 
contract and to store coal. Thrift in 
the use of coal is recommended, as 
well as wider use of technical infor- 
mation relative to fuel economy. 

(29) The wider use of substitutes 
for anthracite is recommended. 


IV. Basic 


The more important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission rest on two 
propositions. First is the proposition 
that coal is clothed with a public 
interest and that the production and 
transportation of coal constitute a 
single service, since coal is not mined 
until the railroad car for its transpor- 
tation is at the mine. Coal is not 
primarily a commodity, then: it is a 
service. The type of government regu- 
lation which is recommended rests on 
this basic proposition. 

This point of view runs counter to 
the belief of many operators and busi- 
ness men in other fields who hold that 
such an assumption disregards the 
facts as well as the spirit of American 
institutions, and that interference with 
the coal business foreshadows inter- 
ference with other branches of busi- 
ness. They point to recent court 
decisions and to one of the obiter dicta 
of the Supreme Court in the decision 
affecting the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Industrial Court, where the 
mining operator and the miner are 
lumped with the butcher, the baker, 
the tailor and the wood chopper. 

They can also point to the defeat of 
the Calder and Frelinghuysen bills in 
1921 which was due to the fear of 
business men that regulation of coal 
meant regulation of general business. 

Regulation in the present instance 
will not be accomplished without a 
conflict. 
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The second proposition is that the 
coal industry can reform itself. An 
important element of the United Mine 
Workers of America and a section of 
the general public do not believe this. 
_ District No. 2 of the Mine Workers 

contend officially that only government 
ownership and operation of the mines 

will reform the industry, and however 
half-hearted may be the support of 
_ this program by the present leaders of 
the Miners’ Union, it will probably 
continue to be an issue and to affect 
public thinking on the subject of coal 
regulation. 


VY. A Coat Division IN THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


_ The Coal Commission, as I have 
indicated, proposes the creation of a 
new division in an existing govern- 
mental agency. The proposal also 
emphasizes the fact that the key to 
coal is transportation. 

Under the proposed plan the Geo- 
logical Survey will continue to classify 
and value the public coal lands, and to 
compile figures on coal production, 
consumption and commercial stocks 
on hand. The Bureau of Mines will 
continue its investigations in mining 
technology, mining safety, fuel econ- 
omy, quality of coal and the adminis- 
tration of government leases. The 
Bureau of the Census will continue its 
work in the biennial Census of Manu- 
factures and the General Census of 
population, while the Public Health 
Service will investigate sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Information on costs, sales reali- 
zation, margins of profit, wage rates, 
earnings of miners and a wide range of 
economic and engineering facts of the 
sort which the United States Coal 
Commission has collected, the Coal 
Division in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be empowered to 
collect and to publish. It will be 
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empowered to secure data from other 
government bureaus. 

Finally, it will act in emergencies as 
Federal Fuel Administrator, subject 
to the direction of the President, 


VI Some Aspects or Recutatioy 


The Commission defines the function 
of the Government as that of super. 
vision with substantial powers of 
regulation, and adds: 


This may be regarded as the character. 
istically American and _ constitutional 
method of dealing with such a nation 
problem as is now presented in the coal 


industry. 


The Commission’s proposals are 
intended to increase rather than to 
decrease the sense of responsibility 
within the industry. 

Extraordinary emphasis is laid on 
the value to the industry of such 
investigations as the Commission has 
pursued, and of such as the miners, the 
operators and certain other bodies 
have made during the past year, either 
in supplementing the Commission’s 
investigations or in duplicating them. 


Complete publicity through a Fed- | 


eral agency with power to compel 
reports and to prescribe their form, is 
the basic recommendation in this 
section. 

The Commission also recommends 
the levy of a graded tax on royalties 
and differential profits. It points out 
that this will not lower the price of 
coal to the consumer, but that it will 
secure a public revenue without increas- 
ing the price of coal. 

Taxes falling lightly on the low-profit 
operator and more heavily on the high- 
profit operator in proportion to his ability 
to pay will benefit the consumer indirectly 
through lightening the tax burden else- 
where. 


It shows further that the present 
sales tax levied by the state of Pent- 
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sylvania on anthracite coal gives no 
protection, and is passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. 
An excess profit tax, however, would 
not be added to the price of coal, and 
thus would not be levied on the 
consumer, as it would fall only on 
those operators who have differential 
advantages. Limitation of margins 


to a reasonable return on legitimate — 


investment and elimination of monop- 
oly profits whether found in the form 
of royalties, of operators’ and dealers’ 
margins, and of freight rates, are 
recommended. 

In the case of bituminous coal, 
where, of course, the natural monop- 
olistic conditions characteristic of an- 
thracite do not obtain, the recom- 
mended regulation is primarily based 
on the granting and withholding of 
transportation service. Following a 
suggestion of the Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently denied to a railroad the right 
to put in a siding and to furnish cars 
and transportation to a prospective 
mine on the ground that the car supply 
of the railroad is inadequate and that 
the bituminous coal industry is over- 
developed. 

Finally, the most convenient and 
practicable method of exercising regu- 
latory powers through a Coal Division 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion appears to the United States Coal 
Commission to be the licensing of all 
who ship coal from one state to another 
or who buy and sell in interstate 
commerce whether as operators, whole- 
salers or jobbers. Necessarily there 
would be certain conditions attached to 
the granting of a license, and violation 
of these conditions would be cause for 
suspension or revocation. 


VII. A Narionat Lasor Pouicy 
The Commission proposes that Con- 


gress designate an agency to unite with 
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the industry in continuing studies of 
unemployment, as an effect or irregular 
operation, and studies of the wage 
structure, serving as a medium of 
publicity for wage rate information in 
the non-union fields as well as of the 
other basic facts on which industrial 
relations depend. This means con- 
tinuous investigation, bringing about 
such an exchange of information with 
management as will stimulate improv- 
ing practice, and making the union 
constantly more heedful than it now 
is of its public responsibilities. 

Continuing investigation would be 
accompanied by timely and discrimi- 
nating publicity. Progress in the im- 
provement of management, and the 
effectiveness of agencies which manage- 
ment might employ to bring about 
better labor relationships would need 
to be reported, as well as the workings 
of the adjustment machinery, and the 
progress of the union in maintaining 
discipline and in meeting responsibili- 
ties under agreements. 

The Commission recommends that 
all agreements between operators and 
union contan a clause which would 
provide for their automatic renewal, 
except as to such provision as one 
party or the other may have given 
90 days’ notice in advance of the date 
of terminating the agreement. In case 
of a failure to agree, a report to the 
President should be made not later 
than 60 days before the expiration of 
the agreement; and if with such 
continuous investigation and publicity 
a disagreement should stil be carried 
to the point of threatening a stoppage 
of work, the Commission then recom- 
mends that a special report be made to 
the President of the United States, who 
shall designate a person or persons to 
inquire into the situation and to make 
to him a special report and award on or 
before the date of expiration of the 
agreement. The Commission points 
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out that the award could be made 
public or not, as the President would 
deem wise. 


Tae Brrrish Wace Pian 


4 At least one of the important recom- 
mendations is apt to attract too little 
attention. It is the recommendation 
to the industry relative to the British 
Wage Plan. The Commission says: 


Part-time operation which causes in- 
creased costs to the operators . . . at 
the same time cuts in half the miners’ 
earnings. This common interest in con- 
tinuous and successful operation finds a 
concrete expression in the present British 
wage agreement, which provides that 
miners and owners share the profits of the 
business in defined proportions, the profits 
being figured not on a single mine, but on 
the whole district. 


The British wage agreement can 
hardly be summarized in a paragraph. 
It provides for audits of the operators’ 
books and profit sharing. From the 
aggregate bill of wages of the district 
is deduced a standard wage which 
represents the rates in July, 1914, with 
certain increases. Seventeen per cent 
of the amount of the standard wages 
constitutes the standard profits of the 
owners, and after deducting the stand- 
ard wages, the standard profits and the 
costs of production other than wages 
from the gross proceeds of the district, 
the surplus is divided in the proportion 
of 83 per cent to wages and 17 per cent 
to profits. The standard wages and 
the share of the surplus apportioned to 
wages gives a percentage of the basic 
rates which constitutes the rate of 
wages payable during the next pay 
period. 

If in any period the proceeds have 
been insufficient to meet the standard 
profits, the deficiency is carried for- 
ward as a first charge against any 
surplus in subsequent periods. 


IX. Coat ContrrRacts ANp 
STORAGE 


Emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
making binding contracts, so that 
every tonnage contract is recognized 
as a fixed obligation on the part of the 
seller to ship and the buyer to accept 
the coal called for in the contract, 
unless prevented by causes definitely 
stated in the contract, which are 
beyond the control of the parties. 

The Commission finds that con- 
sumers of coal, large and small, are 
responsible to no small degree for the 
bad functioning of the industry. Peak 
demand for coal involves a peak de- 
mand for coal transportation, and this 
cannot be met except by an expansion 
of rail equipment and facilities. 


Regular, systematic, large-scale storage 
of bituminous coal by consumers during 
the seasons of low consumption is the 
public’s largest opportunity and _respon- 
sibility in solving the coal problem, 


the Commission states. To this vital 
subject the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies are now giving their 
attention, and a comprehensive report, 
utilizing the findings of the Coal 
Commission, will be available this 
winter, exhaustively treating the chem- 
ical, engineering and economic prob- 
lems involved in large-scale coal 
storage. 

I have emphasized the unity rather 
than the diversity of the aspects of the 
coal problem. The basic contrasts 
between the anthracite and bituminous 
industries are large, and the Congress 
took account of that fact in requiring 
of the Coal Commission a separate 
report on anthracite. The Commis- 
sion was continually and duly im- 
pressed with the variety of conditions, 
not simply as between the hard and 
the soft coal industries, but as between 
the widely scattered and multifarious 
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forms in which soft coal is found and 
exploited. 

But there is unity as well as variety 
inthe problem of coal, and any change in 
public policy toward this problem must 
be a united and consistent change. 
Such a change can be brought about 
only by persistent thought and unified 
effort. 

The coal problem will not be solved 
in a month or a year, or even in 
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several years. It will not be solved 
by panaceas or nostrums. That is 
the lesson of the work of the 
United States Coal Commission. 
And if you, the public, do not 
understand and act and _ continue 
to understand and act, and to make 
the Congress and the industry 
act, the collection of facts and the 
making of recommendations are vain 


things. 


rious 


T is not my purpose to burden you 
with a mass of statistics. You can 
find figures to your heart’s content in 
voluminous reports either already ac- 
cessible or shortly to be made public. 
And, I must warn you at the beginning, 
that there is no simple, short and ac- 
curate generalization that can be made 
either in regard to anthracite or bitu- 
minous costs or investment that will 
enable you to survey the problem at a 
glance. Conditions are so varied that 
the attempt to measure changes in the 
industry through the use of country- 
wide averages would be of no value. 
The situation that confronts the 
person seeking information has been 
clearly stated by the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission at the feet thy of its recent 
report on “Investments and Profits 
in Anthracite Mining,” in the following 


language: 


The man on the street wants a simple 
answer to the question, ““How much do 
anthracite operators make?” It would no 
doubt satisfy him to be told “‘The profit in 
anthracite mining is so much per ton, and 
yields the operator such and such a per cent 
return on his investment.” But such a 
simple answer cannot be truthfully given, 
however much it may be demanded by the 
consumer. It cannot be given because the 
business of mining anthracite is one of 
markedly varying costs, and because, there- 
fore, some operators pay very large divi- 
dends and others very small dividends, or 
sometimes no dividends at all. There is no 
single figure that represents either the profit 
per ton, or the per cent return on the invest- 
ment. Where the variation between com- 
panies is so great, averages are re 
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What the Coal Commission said 
about anthracite investments, profits 
and costs, applies in an even greater 
degree to the bituminous industry. 

In place of trying to load you down 
with statistics, I am going first to 
refer you briefly to the various sources 
of such information which have become 
available to students during the past 
few years, and in which the statistics are 
set forth generally with all the meticv- 
lous and tiresome but necessary cau- 
tions, exceptions and particularities, 
which you can use or disregard at your 


pleasure. 


PrincipaL PusiisHEep SouRCES 
or Cost AND INVESTMENT 


INFORMATION 


The principal sources of cost and 
investment statistics of operators in 
the anthracite industry are the fol- 
lowing: 

Report No. 2 of the Coal Cost Reports of 
the Federal Trade Commission, publi 
in 1919. This covers the cost of production 
and sales realizations of about 60 per cent of 
the tonnage for the period 1913-1918, and 
for about 99 per cent of the tonnage pro- 
duced in 1917 and 1918. 

Report of the Engineers’ Committee of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration, published in 
1919. This covers the price regulation 
studies made by the Fuel Administration 
Engineers’ Committee for use of the 
Administration. 

The U. S. Coal Commission’s Report on 

“The Anthracite Industry” (July 5, 1923), 
the Appendix on “Cost of Production of 
Anthracite Coal,” and the Report on “In- 
vestments and Profits in Anthracite Min- 
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ing.” The Coal Commission had access to 
the original cost of produc tion material 
covering 1913-1918, which is in the files of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and itself 
gcured the information bringing it down 
through March, 1923. The Coal Com- 
mission obtained information relative to 
investments and earnings for a large part of 
the output directly from the operators’ 
hooks, with its own accountants, most of it 
covering the ten-year period 1913-1922. 

In addition to the foregoing sources, 
mention should be made of valuable mate- 
rial which exists in the published records of 
the hearings of three Senate Committees 
that have investigated the coal situation in 
late years, whose chairmen were Senator 
Reed (Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
nittee on Manufactures, 1917-1918), Sena- 
tor Freylinghuysen (Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
1919-1920), and Senator LaFollette 
(Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
1921). Valuable articles on aspects of 
ests and investment have also appeared 
from time to time in the principal coal trade 
journals. 

So much for the anthracite cost and 
investment sources. In the case of bitu- 
minous, the material, while much more 
bulky, does not by any means afford as 
Prior to 1916 there 
atists, as far as I know, only one collection 
of costs and sales realizations, and that has 
not yet been made public. I refer to mate- 
nal collected for the period 1906-1916 by 
the Bituminous Operators’ Committee, a 
partial use of which was made in one of the 
briefs submitted by them to the Coal Com- 
mission. It is to be hoped that this very 
valuable information, which throws light on 
the ups-and-downs of the industry for the 
decade preceding the European War, may 
some time be made public in sufficient detail 
to be used in connection with the later in- 
formation. 

Starting with 1916 there has been accu- 
mulated a very substantial mass of cost of 
production information on bituminous coal. 

principal sources are as follows: 
six cost reports of the Federal Trade 
ission, issued in 1919 and 1920, cover 
196-1918. The published figures for 1916 
and 1917 were for wii one third of the 
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total output during those years, and those 


of 1918 for about 96 per cent. The cost in- 
formation which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission secured in the first half of 1920, 
originally issued in mimeographed form, 
was later republished in that Commission’s 
“Preliminary Report on Investment and 
Profit in Soft Coal Mining,” which was 
issued in 1922. 

For a study of the Fuel Administration 
price regulation policies for bituminous 
coal, the report of the Engineers’ Com- 
mittee, already referred to, should also be 
consulted. 

Bituminous cost information for the 
vears 1919 and 1920 is much more meager. 
The principal source is the information 
compiled by Senator Calder’s Committee 
from reports made by operators to the 
National Coal Association, and obtained 
through subpeena from the latter’s files, by 
the Calder Committee. The information 
so derived and compiled appears both in the 
published hearings of the Calder Commit- 
tee, and of the LaFollette Committee, to 
which the Calder bill for publication of pro- 
duction and profits in coal was referred for 
consideration. 

Some cost of production and sales reali- 
zation information for a few months of 1919 
appears in the hearings of Senator Freling- 
huysen’s Committee, having been sub- 
mitted by the operators. Much, if not all, 
of it is the same material which was sub- 
mitted by the operators to the President's 
Bituminous Commission in the presentation 
of their case before that body following the 
strike of November, 1919. 

The U. S. Coal Commission, for its work, 
had access to the original records of the 
Federal Trade Commission covering 1916- 
1918, and the first half of 1920, and also to 
the original work sheets of the Calder Com- 
mittee, covering 1919 and the first nine 
months of 1920. It gathered itself, from 
the operators, the information for 1921 and 
1922, 

The report of the U. S. Coal Commission 
on the “Cost of Production of Bituminous 
Coal” has not yet been made public, but 
will appear soon. It will present several 
sets of figures—for identical operators 


whose records were available as far back as 
1916, for those whose records were available 
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only as far back as 1918, and for all those 
whose records were available for 1921 and 
1922. 

On bituminous investments and profits, 
there is the report made in 1922 by the 
Federal Trade Commission, already re- 
ferred to. The information on which it is 
based was principally gathered early in 
1920. The U.S. Coal Commission's report 
on the subject has not yet been issued, but 
will appear soon. It covers information 
during the past ten years, for certain opera- 
tors who produced a substantial part of the 
total tonnage, and, for shorter periods, for a 
much larger number of operators. 

Attention should be called to the large 
quantity of information on different aspects 
of bituminous costs and investment that is 
contained in the various Senate Committee 
hearings already noted under anthracite, 
and also to the valuable material in the coal 
trade journals. 

I have gone into the foregoing detail 
on sources, because I have found that 
very often writers on the coal problems 
have overlooked the mass of such 
information available to them, and 
have used secondary sources or ar- 
bitrary estimates and assumptions 
where they could have better safe- 
guarded their statements through a 
reference to the published facts. 


Tae Uses anp LIMITATIONS OF 
Sucu INFORMATION 


- Such is the material at present 
available or shortly to be made so. 
Now let us see to what practical use 
it can be put. And, first of all, 
again there must be emphasized the 
need of caution in making generaliza- 
tions. 

The use of averages which relate to 
the country as a whole, and even some- 
times to states, is likely to be mislead- 
ing. This is true whether we speak of 
costs, of sales realizations, or of mar- 
gins. Few people outside of the coal- 
producing end of the industry appre- 
ciate the great importance of guarding 
against making broad generalizations, 
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and then attempting to use them with 
relation to particular fields or opera. 
tions. Think, for an instant, of the 
differences that exist between opera. 
tors in the same field, as well as 
between different fields in such cost- 
affecting mining conditions as thick. 
ness, hardness and purity of the coal 
in the seam, the pitch at which the 
seam lies, the faults and irregularities, 
and the character of the top and 
bottom of the seam, the differences jp 
drainage and ventilation (due to dif- 
ferences in the water and gas ep- 
countered), the age of the mine, and 
the type of mining followed. Con- 
sider also the effect on costs of dif- 
ferences in transportation facilities 
afforded by the railroads, of the dif- 
ferences in the labor policies. Then, 
in addition, come the differences due 
to relative efficiency of management, 
of the use of labor-saving mining 
machinery, and in the further prepara- 
tion of certain types of coal after it has 
reached the mouth of the mine, before 
it can be shipped to market. And 
there are other differences that affect 
costs—but I have named the principal 
ones. The sales realizations are also 
affected by differences that probably 
are greater between fields than be- 
tween the various operators in the 
same field. The sales realization for 
the coal from a field depends in part on 
the uses to which it can be put—for 
example, for metallurgy, for gas, for 
blacksmithing, etc., for households, 
and apartments, or for steam making, 
and in part on the availability to the 
consumers at a competitive price of 
suitable coal from other fields, or of 
other forms of fuel. It is still neces- 
sary, in any discussion with the “man 
in the street,” and even with persons 
possessed of a higher degree of general 
information, to constantly reiterate 
that in many of their essential eco- 
nomic features, the bituminous 
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the anthracite industries have little 


in common, and must not be lumped 
together in the same generalization. 
And to a somewhat less degree, per- 
haps, but still a very necessary degree, 
itis necessary to guard against making 

lizations that involve the whole 
bituminous or the whole anthracite 

Now, what are the general uses to 
ghich the cost of production informa- 
tion has thus far been put? 

The most important use thus far 
made of it was to furnish the basis 
for the price regulation of coal during 
the war. The President’s bituminous 
cal prices of August 21, 1917, were 
applied to some 29 districts in the 
United States. Before the end of the 
Fuel Administration this number had 
gown to 92 districts as defined for 
price-fixing purposes. It may be of 
interest to note that the engineers of 
the Coal Commission found it desirable 
to classify the bituminous coal mines 
of the country, for the purposes of the 
work of the Commission, into 92 
fields, some of which had two or three 
distinct parts, making in all 106 sepa- 
rate classifications (counting a field 
lying in two states as a separate classi- 
feation) for the presentation of cost of 
production figures. 

Since the days of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, there has been some use made 
ofthe information collected on cost of 
production in connection with the 
presentation of arguments by one side 
othe other in wage disputes, and for 
throwing light on the changing relation 
fsales realizations to costs of produc- 
tion, particularly at times when there 
Was @ crisis of some nature in the 

» Such as when costs increased 
%a result of the wage increase award 
of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
ion early in 1919 and when 
les realizations increased through 
the effect of the buyer’s panic in 1920. 
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Tue RELIABILITY OF 
INFORMATION 


Most of the information on cost of 
production for 1916-1918 and the 
first half of 1920 was obtained from 
sworn reports submitted by operators 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 
In certain fields the information, prior 
to August, 1917, was gathered by the 
Commission’s accountants direct from 
the books. The Coal Commission 
collected its information, for 1921 and 
1922, on sworn reports submitted by 
the operators. In the case of the 
Federal Trade Commission figures, 
there was a certain amount of checking 
up by field agents on the operators’ 
books of the figures reported. The 
Coal Commission did not send its 
agents to the operators’ books for this _ 
purpose. It did, however, carefully : 
compare the figures reported to it, 
with those submitted by the same 
operators to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In its report on the “Cost 
of Production of Anthracite Coal,” 
the Coal Commission made the follow- 
ing statement: a 

The U. S. Coal Commission has made no _ 7 
revision of the figures reported to it by op- | 
erators, nor does it consider that it should 
do so. The experience of the Federal 
Trade Commission showed that any effect — 
on the total figures of a few false statements — 
was negligible so far as affecting any general 
results. This was at a time when, because 
of governmental price fixing, there was a 
strong incentive to dishonest operators to 
report inflated costs. Accordingly, the U.S. 
Coal Commission in presenting figures — 
derived from sworn statements of the opera- } 
tors has attempted no arbitrary revision. 


The following was the experience of 
the Federal Trade Commission: 


The “claimed costs” are compiled from 
the original figures which appear on the op- 
erators’ reports. The “revised costs” are 
compiled from such reports, after the 
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“claimed costs” were revised by the ac- 
counting staff of the Commission, in order 
- to readjust monthly costs and to eliminate 
inflated costs. As examples of the first 
kind of revision may be mentioned the pro- 
rating, over several months, of payments 
for supplies, insurance, taxes, etc., made in 
some one month, but which apply to several 
months’ operations. There were also a few 
instances of obviously inflated costs. The 
obvious inflations on the monthly cost re- 
ports were detected through the comparison 
of the costs of such operators, either with 
their own previously reported costs, or with 
costs of the other operators operating under 
similar conditions. In each case, the oper- 
ator was given opportunity to furnish a 
supplementary statement showing the 
principal items making up the cost item 
which was questioned, and on the basis of 
such detailed information, the revision was 
made by the Commission’s account- 
ants. .. . 

It is with full appreciation of the patient 
coOperation of the great majority of opera- 
tors, the honesty and the accuracy of whose 
cost reports are not open to question, that 
the Commission is able to point out that the 
costs of from 90 to 95 per cent of the 
tonnage reported could be accepted as sub- 
stantially correct. Certain revisions were 
found necessary, however. Sometimes they 
operated to reduce costs, and at other 
times they increased them. As will be seen 
from an examination of the tables and 
charts appearing in this report, showing a 
comparison of “claimed” and “revised” 
costs, the revision made by the Commission 
had little appreciable effect on the costs 
shown. Most of the revision occurs under 
“General expense,”” where most of the in- 
flation was found. 


In considering the question of the 
reliability of the information thus se- 
cured and presented, emphasis must be 
laid on the use to which it is to be put. 
It is possible, of course, that some op- 
erators have made intentionally dis- 
honest reports. But it is not probable 
that many of them did so, nor that any 
appreciable amount of tonnage was 
thereby affected. It was the practice 
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of the Coal Commission, as well as that 
of the Federal Trade Commission, ty 
refer back to the operator for further 
information any reports containing 
figures which inspection indicated were 
open to question as to 
Most of such cases contained obvyioys 
errors which were promptly corrected 
by the operator. ‘There were very few 
instances where any dishonest jp. 
tention on the operator’s part could be 
reasonably assumed. 

The real challenge to the accuracy of 
this cost information lies deeper than 
any intentional dishonesty. There 
‘an be little doubt that the reported 
figures accurately represent the figures 
on the books. ‘The question is one of 
the differences in accounting practices 
followed by the different operators. 
That is a fundamental factor affecting 
the accuracy of all the cost information 
existing on the books. 

Yet, for certain general purposes, the 
existing cost information is most valu- 
able. To illustrate by a chemical anal- 
ogy, there are used, for different 
purposes, chemicals which test 80, 9 
or 95 per cent pure. I believe that for 
most commercial purposes an 80 per 
cent purity is acceptable. The same 
is true of this cost, sales realization, and 
margin information, especially if care is 
taken, when attempting to measure 
changes in conditions, to limit the 
observations to the same _ operators 
throughout the period compared. 
Used in that way, for example, changes 
in the margin may be very significant. 
But the comparison of margins of op- 
erators who have heavy investments 
in labor-saving equipment with those 
who have none, or the comparison of 
per ton margins for the same oper- 
ators over a term of years, without 
taking into account also the changes 
that have taken place in the per ton 

costs, is likely to result in misleading 
deductions, 
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Tue Neep or ADEQUATE, IMPARTIAL 
anp CURRENT INFORMATION ON 


Costs INVESTMENTS AND PRorFits 
In THE Coat INDUSTRY 


To those who look back on what has 
ned since 1916, the discussion 
here of the need of adequate, impartial, 
and current information on costs in- 
vestments and profits of the coal indus- 
try—using that term now in its 
broadest sense to include all activities 
of production and distribution—may 
appear superfluous. Yet it must be 
remembered that no provision for the 
cdllection and distribution of such in- 
formation by governmental agencies is 
yet in existence, at least unchallenged 
by Court Injunction, and that, during 
the last Congress, in the face of all that 
has happened since 1916, two bills that 
gecifically provided for such activities 
failed to become law. One of the chief 
reommendations of the U. S. Coal 
Commission calls for such govern- 
mental activity and publicity. 

It is not my purpose to recall former 
controversies unnecessarily, nor to 
| fight over the old battles. I do wish, 
however, to bring before your attention 
certain aspects of the subject that may 
not be generally known. 

The subject of the need for collecting 
ad distributing such information, 
through governmental agencies, first 
ame to my attention in 1916. In that 
year the Federal Trade Commission 
vas directed by a Senate Resolution 
introduced by Senator Hitchcock) 
passed June 22, to make an investiga- 
tion into the operations and accounts 
i the leading companies producing 
athracite coal, to ascertain and report 
thefacts concerning the recent increase 
mthe price of anthracite coal, and to 

the relation between the cost of 

bor, and the price of anthracite coal, 
mor to the increase, and subsequent 
About two months later, a 
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House Resolution (introduced by Con- 
gressman Rainey, and adopted August 
18) instructed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the conditions in 
the bituminous coal industry, which, 
according to the preamble of the reso- 
lution, was alleged to be financially 
demoralized, with wasteful methods of 
mining resulting in the permanent loss 
of millions of tons of coal, unfair com- 
petition, and with 500,000 employes at 
the mines kept idle from one fourth to 
one third of the working time, with 
much ensuing hardship and loss to 
themselves, and those dependent on 
them. ‘This investigation was directed 
on the ground that such conditions, if 
existing in the bituminous industry, 
vitally touch the interests and welfare 
of the public as a whole. 

Much of the language of both the 
foregoing resolutions seems familiar 
and up-to-date, although so many 
things have happened to the coal in- 
dustry since 1916. It is no state secret 
that, while the anthracite operators did 
not bestir themselves to persuade Sena- 
tors to pass the Hitchcock resolution, 
that the passage of the Rainey resolu- 
tion was advocated by prominent 
bituminous operators’ associations. 
Under auspices of this kind, the Federal 
Trade Commission began its inquiries 
into the cost of production, sales real- 
izations, investments and profits. 

It is also of some interest to note 
that in 1916 the suggestion was made 
to the Federal Trade Commission by 
more than one operator’s association, 
that the Commission use its legal 
powers to require periodically reports 
from the operators, in order to force, 
through this means, the establishment 
of better cost-accounting methods 
throughout the industry. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, however, de- 
cided against such a step. It was not 
until a year later, in war-time, at the 
request of the Fuel Administrator, 
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that the collection of monthly reports 
on the cost of production, etc., was be- 
gun. And then, in the face of all the 
war-time difficulties, many operators 
had to install, for the first time, ac- 
counting systems that would furnish 
the information required for price 
regulation. 

This is not to be a detailed history 
of the past seven years. Therefore I 
will merely mention that in the fall of 
1916 there was a severe buyers’ panic 
in the principal anthracite coal-con- 
suming centers, which led to the first 
investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of marketing conditions. 
Also, that the information which had 
been gathered pursuant to the Hitch- 
cock resolution was used in behalf of 
the consuming public, in March, 1917, 
to ward off a threatened general rise 
in the price of anthracite coal, on the 
alleged ground that costs had increased, 
when, as a matter of fact, up to that 
time, they had not done so. Those 
interested in all this past history will 
find it set forth in detail in various 
Federal Trade Commission reports, 
and in testimony given before Senate 
Investigation Committees. Also I will 
merely recall to your minds the situa- 
tion that existed in bituminous coal, 
when, in the spring of 1917, the large 
consumers of that kind of coal at- 
tempted to make their usual yearly 
contracts, and were confronted with 
prices double and treble what they 
had paid during the past year. 

Through all the hectic period from 
April 1 to August 21, when the Presi- 
dent promulgated the first official 
maximum prices for bituminous coal, 
under the Lever Act, and established 
the U. S. Fuel Administration to regu- 
late the whole coal industry, the lack 
of definite, impartial, current informa- 
tion, especially that relating to produc- 
tion costs, sales realizations and mar- 
gins was dearly paid for. Panic con- 
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ditions prevailed among the b 
the railroads, public utilities, ang 
municipalities were adversely affected, 
and the force of public opinion swung 
to the position that the Government 
should be given ample power to use 
strong-arm methods in dealing with 
the situation. Meanwhile, by dires. 
tion of the President, the Federal 
Trade Commission was collecting cost 
information from the books of the 
operators who supplied the Navy with 
coal, and at the request of state ay. 
thorities in Indiana and Illinois, its 
agents were collecting cost information 
from the books of operators in those 
states. Finally, at a few hours’ notice, 
a situation developed which made it 
necessary for the President to act at 
once under the powers of the Lever 
Act, to fix maximum prices for uncon- 
tracted coal, and to set up an agency 
for regulating the industry. It was to 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
he turned for information on costs on 
which to base his prices. Under his 
personal direction, it became my duty 
to prepare, at very short notice, the 
list of prices which he promulgated on 
August 21. 

The general storm of disapproval 
which burst from both consumers and 
operators is now only a memory. The 
consumers protested because the prices 
were so far in excess of what they had 
paid in 1916; the operators claimed 
that the prices were so ruinously low 
that the mines would have to shut 
down. I believe that much of the 
protest was made in good faith by both 
sides, because there was no definite, 
impartial and current information 
available to them to show what was 
really the situation at that time. By 
good fortune, there was available to 
me for the price fixing good typical 
costs from every important field east 
of the Mississippi. West of that river 
I had been unable to get much in the 
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yers, | Jv of sample costs. Such students 
and ss may be interested in arriving at a 
ted, nt as to how far the prices were 
rung adequate to meet the situation will 
nent | tod material bearing on the subject 
use | i) Diagram No. 100, of the report of the 
with Engineers’ Committee of the Fuel 
irec- ) Administration, in Dr. Garfield’s testi- 
eral nony before various Senate Com- 
Cost | nittees as to the amount of the price 
the revisions subsequently authorized by 
with him from the original prices, when 
al | ore adequate information later be- 
» Its came available, and in the detailed 
tion malyses of the costs, sales realizations 
hose and margins, by fields, contained in the 
tice, | iy Federal Trade Commission cost 
le it reports that deal with bituminous coal. 
tat All of the foregoing, as I have said, 
ever | js all ancient history now. What I 
coh- } wish to impress on you, however, is 
‘CY | the vital need, at such a crisis, of ade- 
rie quate current information. Actions 
that that are taken in an emergency must 
ae be governed by the information at 
ms hand. And once taken, the decisions 
= thus made, even on admittedly insuf- 
© | ficient information, and intended as 
on) merely temporary expedients, some- 
‘al times become so rooted that they long 
or survive the reason for their existence. 
The One such “rudimentary vestige” was 
tite the seventy-five cent differential long 
had wheld between the selling prices of 
the so-called ““Company” anthracite 
we coal, and that of the “Independent 
hut Operators ” (as the operators not af- 
the iliated with railroad interests are 
soth sometimes called). Another case is 
site, that of the jobber’s charge for sell- 
tion | 38 bituminous coal originally fixed, 
aie — 23, 1917 at fifteen cents a 
Me Iam going to assume that your 
ical | mory of what happened during the 
aid inous coal strike of November, 
rome 1919, is still fairly good. The follow- 
the ug testimony, given by Mr. Ogle, a 
| Mominent Indiana operator, before the 
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Frelinghuysen Committee on Decem- 
ber 19, 1919, may, however, be new to 
many of you. Mr. Ogle was being 
questioned by Senator Townsend, at 
this point of the hearing. 


Senator Townsend. You consent to an 
increase of 14 per cent in the wages, consent 
to absorb it out of your price, do you? 

Mr. Ogle. We accepted Dr. Garfield’s 
proposal, or suggestion, as he prefers to 
term it. In our letter of acceptance, Sena- 
tor, we pointed out that there were no sta- 
tistics available at the present time to 
indicate what our margin of profit was; that 
is, the average margin of profit over the 
country. Up to January 1, 1919, complete 
statistics were gathered through the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it was on those 
statistics, which were turned over to the 
Fuel Administrator, that the Fuel Admin- 
istrator fixed the price of coal. Now, the 
Fuel Administrator has no statistics, we 
have none, and nobody in the country has 
them. It is our opinion that the industry 
cannot absorb this 14 per cent advance 
without advancing the price of coal. How- 
ever, in this emergency, we felt that we did 
not wish to quibble over the question. We 
felt that if we were right in our belief that 
we could not absorb this increased cost, that 
we could make our case and prove it to the 
public. If we were wrong and could not 
prove it, then we were not entitled to any 
advance. 

Senator Townsend. It has been sug- 
gested by the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee that the Government ought to establish 
some bureau or some department having for 
its object the investigation and study of all 
these questions. Do you think that would 
be desirable? 

Mr. Ogle. Yes, I do. I think it would 
be desirable to have such a bureau and have 
it compile complete statistics on all these — 
questions of miners’ earnings and costs and 
working conditions in the different fields. 
If such statistics had been available at this — § 
time, no doubt we could have reached an 
agreement in a more orderly and proper 


way. 


In January of 1920 the Federal 
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Trade Commission resumed the collec- 
tion of cost of production reports along 
the same general lines that it used in 
1918. This activity, in consequence 
of the situation brought about as a 
result of the Court Injunction granted 
against the Commission in the May- 
nard suit, was stopped, after it was 
evident that insufficient reports were 
not furnished voluntarily to permit of 
representative figures. That the pres- 
ent sentiment among some of the 
operators has undergone a change from 
its former position, is evident from the 
following extract taken from a state- 
ment made July 30, 1923, to the Coal 
Commission, by the Chairman of the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 


The investigations which your Commis- 
sion has been conducting during the past 

winter into the costs and earnings of opera- 
tors and miners in the bituminous industry, 
and the work of my Committee in assisting 
in that investigation and in the compilation 
of its results, have brought home to the 
Committee the value to the industry of hav- 
ing these facts compiled regularly, and 
made known to the public. We believe 
that if the public is regularly informed of 
the business facts of the bituminous coal 
industry, misconceptions can be ended, and 
the support of the public for the industry 
can be secured. Accordingly, I was author- 
ized by a vote of my Committee to inform 
your Honorable Body that it is prepared to 
take up with you a plan for the voluntary 
publicity, through some existing govern- 
mental agency, such as the Department of 
the Interior, or the Department of Com- 
merce, of facts as to costs and earnings of 
the industry and the wage earnings of 
miners and other vital information concern- 
ing the industry; this information to be 
compiled and published in such a way as not 
to reveal to competitors the facts as to par- 
ticular companies. 

From inquiries which we have already 
made, we believe that the support of the in- 
dustry generally can be secured for such a 
system, and that a sufficiently large per- 
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centage of the operators of the country will 
unite in it to make the compilation of these 
statistics thoroughly and accurately repre. 
sentative of the industry. 


The events of the buyers’ panic of 
1920, and of the crisis that developed 
in 1922, with the five-months’ strike. 
are too recent to need recalling, |p 
each emergency there has been ap 
urgent need for current and impartial 
information, either for a basis of gov- 
ernmental action, or to enlighten the 
general public as to the essential facts, 
that a just public opinion can be 
formed on the merits of the question, 
and brought to bear on its solution, 
On the last page of the recent report of 
the Coal Commission, my conclusions 
were summed up as follows: 


The wide differences in the accounting 
methods followed by the operators makes 
the collection of adequate figures of cost, 
investment, income and profits a matter of 
great difficulty. It places excessive bur- 
dens both on the operators and the agency 
that collects and compiles the information. 
The unavoidable delay in getting and mak- 
ing it available for use is often very costly to 
the public interest, where such information 
is needed to avert a crisis. Many of these 
difficulties and delays would be avoided if 
the Federal Government or the state of 
Pennsylvania (in the case of anthracite op- 
erators) should establish a prescribed sys- 
tem of accounting, compulsory on all 
operators in the industry. Such a system 
should be carefully designed to secure suf- 
ficient and comparable information, while 
being at the same time flexible enough to 
take care of the widely different conditions 
of the various operators. The establish- 
ment of prescribed systems of accounting 's 
not a new departure in governmental activ- 
ties. For years past, railroads, pipe-lines 
and express companies have been obliged to 
keep their books in accordance with ac- 
counting methods prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Banks sub- 
ject to the Federal banking laws have had 
to follow prescribed accounting methods. 
There are, also, state and municipal regula- 
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tions prescribing the form of accounting to tion on income, costs, investment, profits, 
he followed by various public utilities,  ete., is to be collected regularly from opera- — 
hanks, insurance compé anies, and other tors by any governmental agency, it will 
forms of business closely connected with 

the public interest. If adequate informa- system of accounting. 
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Substitutes for Anthracite as a Domestic Fuel, 
With Some Remarks on the Purchase of © 


Coal by Industrial Users 


By F. R. Wap.eicu 
Formerly Chief, Coal Division, U. S. Department of Commerce — 


HE events of the past year, as re- tuminous coal—nor rail freight rates, 

gards our fuel supplies, have It would be obviously improper for me 
brought into prominence to an unusual _ to discuss the latter, as the Interstate 
_ extent the importance and necessity of Commerce Commission is now holding 
considering carefully the question of hearings to determine the reasonable. 
fuel for house-heating, with especial ness of the rates in effect and their 
reference to a diversity of such fuels, so findings and decision should settle that 
that we may not be dependent upon, in question. But the importance to the 
the Eastern states, the anthracite, public of a knowledge of the fuels that 
_which many had grown to consider a_ can be used in the place of anthracite 
“necessity and the only fuel that could for heating our homes and places of 
be satisfactorily used for the purpose. business is fully recognized, and it is 


my intention to supply such knowledge 
oo ANTHRACITE for the use and benefit of the consumer 
The present prices of anthracite can —what such fuels are—their source— 


only be justified, if at all, on the basis of availability—their character, methods 
the high cost of production and dis- of use, etc. 

tribution; they are uneconomic and out The value of an accurate and definite 
of proportion to other raw material knowledge of the domestic fuel problem 


coals. They cannot be based on com- public, but there is still a lack of exact 
parative heating values, as good bitu- knowledge on the subject. For this 
minous coal contains about 10 per cent the consumer is partly to blame, but 
greater heating value than the best the lack of coéperation and codrdina- 
anthracite and necessarily has a much __ tion in the coal industry, its failure, as 
lower ash content. But the good an industry, to realize the importance, 
qualities of anthracite, its absolutely the necessity for acquainting and 
smokeless combustion, cleanliness, and _ interesting the public with its workings 
the ease with which it may be regulated, and problems, have been the principal 
have made it the household fuel of the factor. 
Eastern states. I think that it is entirely in place 
Now, however, its high price and the _ here to state the importance of the coal 
fact that production has probably problem in a general way and without 
reached its peak, tend to make it more going into detail. 
and more a “luxury” fuel, unless in- 
deed the anthracite interests are, or Some Puases oF THE Coal 
become able to reduce production INDUSTRY 
cost and lower their prices. Apart from any other considerations, 
I will not discuss production or distri- the production deficits of recent years 
bution costs—they apply equally to “ — been of considerable value it 


costs, including those of bituminous is becoming more understood by the | 
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developing our reliance on coal and the 
need for some constructive action, 
ghether voluntary or by legislation, 
that will eliminate the uneconomic and 
(to our national life) hurtful features of 
the industry, in mining, labor, trans- 
portation and distribution. 

Numerous plans for accomplishing 
the desired results have been sub- 
mitted during the past year by individ- 
uals and various associations; some of 
these plans have considerable merit and 
were based on the common welfare; 
many of them were partisan in nature 
and based on the standpoint of some 
particular group; others, well meant, 
showed a lack of knowledge, on the part 
of their authors, of the elemental fea- 
tures and factors underlying the coal 
industry. 

In this country, the so-called “Coal 
Question” has been, until the last few 
years, considered of rather minor im- 
portance by the leaders in the economic 
and industrial world, as well as by the 
public generally. 

Except on rare occasions, when in- 
convenienced by comparatively short 
strikes, coal had been easily procured 
at what seemed to be low prices, and 
the general public knew little about coal 
economics or problems. In fact, the 
amount of ignorance and lack of in- 
terest as regards coal, on the part of 
users generally and the press, was 
astounding; it still persists, but to a 
much less extent. 

To the World War, responsible for so 
many new conditions and changes of 
viewpoint, is also due the awakening of 
a greater interest in coal and a clearer 
realization of its great importance in 
our economic, social and political life, 
today apparent in every quarter. 


Tue Coat QuEsTION 


In 1865 Professor Jevons published 
his classic, The Coal Question, which 
passed through three editions, the last 
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in 1906, revised by Professor Flux. 
While in need of another revision to 
bring it up to date, this book is of great 
value to the coal economist and a study 
of it is strongly recommended to our 
modern makers of panaceas for the 
cure of the coal industry. 

I quote the first three paragraphs 
from Dr. Jevons’ book, the statements 
which may truly be said to apply, in 
large measure, to today’s conditions: 


Day by day it becomes more evident that 
the coal we happily possess in excellent 
quality and abundance is the mainspring 
of modern material civilization. As the 
source of fire, it is the source at once of 
mechanical motion and of chemical change. 
Accordingly, it is the chief agent in almost 
every improvement or discovery in the arts 
which the present age brings forth. It is 
to us indispensable for domestic purposes, 
and it has of late years been found to yield 
a series of organic substances, which puzzle 
us by their complexity, please us by their 
beautiful colors, and serve us by their 
various utility. 

And as the source especially of steam and 
iron, coal is all-powerful. This age has 
been called the Iron Age, and it is true that 
iron is the material of most great novelties. 
By its strength, endurance, and wide range 
of qualities, this metal is fitted to be the 
fulcrum and lever of great works, while 
steam is the motive power. But coal alone 
can command in sufficient abundance 
either the iron or the steam; and coal, there- 
fore, commands this age—the Age of Coal. 

Coal in truth stands not beside, but en- 
tirely above, all other commodities. It is 
the material source of the energy of the 
country—the universal aid—the factor in 
everything we do. With coal, almost any 
feat is possible or easy; without it we are 
thrown back into the laborious poverty of 
early times. 


The coal question today is with us, as 
well as in other countries, a real one; 
while its problems are not altogether 
new, they are growing in complexity 
and pressing for solution more urgently 


than ever before. Fae 
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LeaIsLATION, 1922 


The various problems of the industry 
were given a large amount of considera- 
tion by Congress in 1922, with the 

result that legislation was passed in 
September of that year; part of it with 
a view to immediate assistance in the 
distribution of coal; part of it looking 
to the future and its needs. 


TRANSPORTATION 


_ Transportation, in some shape, is 
the most influential and far-reaching 
factor in the coal industry. 

Leaving out transportation from the 
mine-working places, where the coal is 
cut or mined, to the tipple or breaker, 
transportation influences every phase of 
the industry, as well as the consumer’s 
interest ; from production cost of coal to 
the cost of producing steam in the 
boilers, the cost of producing a ton of 
pig iron, the cost of keeping the house 
warm, the cost of illumination, the cost 
of transportation of passengers and 
commodities, all are affected by the 
transportation element. The miners’ 
earnings, the profits or losses of the 
mine operator, the wholesaler and the 
retailer, all are dependent upon trans- 
portation. 

Yet those engaged in the bituminous 
coal industry, as a separate industry, 
have not apparently realized the im- 
portance of transportation, or else have 
not cotjperated to the fullest extent 
possible with the transportation in- 
terests, nor have the transportation 
interests always given coal traffic the 
treatment it should have, when we con- 
sider that it is the leading single com- 
modity, the foremost essential in their 
operation; that our whole industrial 
machine, in its vast ramifications, has 
been built on a plentiful supply of cheap 
coal as its foundation. 

This essential, coal, non-perishable 
and low-class traffic, is too often treated 
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as in the same category as sand, gravel 
and other less essential commodities: 
in the past this has been quite clearly 
shown in the great difficulty encoyp. 
tered at various times in getting in- 
dividual railroads to comply with pri- 
ority orders issued for the movement 
of coal and the return of empty coal 
cars. 

Is there any other industry that is in 
the position of having its car supply 
rationed; of being in a large measure 
absolutely dependent for daily opera- 
tion upon the railroads, hardly knowing 
from day to day whether it can operate 
or not? 

Yet coal traffic, apart from its 
volume, involves comparatively simple 
problems compared to other classes of 
commodities as regards its handling by 
the railroads; it requires less switching; 
it includes no expensive solicitation for 
business; damage and loss claims are 
low; coal cars are generally unloaded 
more quickly than those loaded with 
other commodities. In point of vol- 
ume, coal traffic is preéminent and 
therefore its sales problems and mar- 
kets should be thoroughly understood 
by the carriers, yet business intercourse 
between the carriers and the coal 
producer is too often limited to ques- 
tions of car supply and movement of 
loads, and there is often a lack of close 
contact and coéperation between the 
industry and the carriers. 

Here is a field that might well be 
cultivated by both interests, but the 
difficulty in bringing together the 
carriers as a body and the coal industry 
as a whole, is greatly increased by the 
lack of unity on the part of the latter. 
Had the coal industry a national body, 
as well organized and with the com- 
prehensive functions and activities of 
the American Railway Association, 
that could work with the latter in all 
transportation matters, the interests of 


both would be signally advanced. 
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STORAGE 


Coal storage is today one of the im- 
nt essential factors in our eco- 
nomic fuel situation. Its importance 
and significance has at last been rec- 
, both by the coal industry and 
the industrial consumer and to a lesser 
degree by the householder, especially 
fom the standpoint of its effect on 
general transportation and industrial 
conditions. Never before in the peace- 
time history of the country have there 
heen such seemingly enormous stocks 
of coal carried as at times during the 
past two years, which reached the 
maximum in March, 1922, just previous 
to the stoppage of work at the union 
bituminous and anthracite mines on 
April 1. 

The U. S. Geological Survey, as the 
result of a stasis: taking census in col- 
laboration with the Bureau of the 
Census, reported that on March 1, 
1922, there were 52,500,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal stored, not including 
that in the householders’ bins; it was 
estimated that on April 1, this amount 


, had increased to 75,000,000 net tons or 


12,000,000 more than was reported in 
socks on Armistice Day, in 1918. 
Since April, 1922, the country’s stocks 
of bituminous coal have ranged from 
22,000,000 on September 1, 1922, to 
56,000,000 on September 1, 1923. 

Yet with all of these vast amounts 
put in storage, our knowledge of the 
basic, economic facts and tendencies of 
coal storage is comparatively limited. 
There has never been made a compre- 
hensive, systematic study of the coal 
storage question, all factors entering 
into it, the results leading from it and 
its possibilities in our industrial situa- 
ton, 

Up to this time coal storage studies 

research have been chiefly devoted 
to the technical side and there is com- 
paratively little accurate available in- 
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formation on the economic side, espe- 
cially in its relation to transportation, 
freight rates and car supply; costs and 
financing; relation of consumption and 
production to storage. 


PREPARATION OF CoAL, Its 
Economic AsPECT 

A phase of the coal question of great 
importance to the consumer has been 
brought into unusual prominence by 
the occurrences of the past winter, 
particularly as regards coal for house- 
heating. 

Yet, it is of vastly greater importance 
economically to the industrial user, to 
public utilities and the railroads; not- 
withstanding this fact (and that it is a 
fact will be admitted by engineers and 
users in the classes mentioned) there 
has been little constructive discussion 
of its features or problems, except on 
the technical side. 

There have been numerous attempts 
by consumers, engineers and coal 
chemists, as well as by various Govern- 
ment departments and bureaus, to 
establish coal specifications as to qual- 
ity and use, and establishing tentative 
standard specifications has been the 
work of a committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and of 
other technical and industrial organiza- 
tion; but standard methods of coal 
preparation, by which is meant the 
cleaning and sizing of coal, have not, in 
the bituminous coal industry, at least, 
been given the attention or thought 
that their importance deserves, espe- 
cially in their relation to economic and 
transportation conditions. 

Should the Government attempt to 
establish such standards or even study 
the matter, there would probably be an 
outcry age ainst more Government inter- 
ference in business. Yet the coal in- 
dustry as an industry has never done _ 
anything in the way of investigation to 
improve preparation methods or de- 
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termine the best methods, probably 

because of the lack of codperation in the 

industry, and of any really national 

_ body with the necessary authority and 
influence. It is a piece of work that 
should be done by the industry itself, 
perhaps in collaboration with the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties and the only technical Govern- 
ment bureau fitted to handle the sub- 
ject, the Bureau of Mines. This is not 
the place to discuss the technical and 
economic questions involved, but the 
importance of the subject and the 
value of a detailed study of its possi- 
bilities warrant immediate investiga- 
tion on the part of both the producer 
and the consumer. 


MARKETING oF CoAL 


ne There has been, in the last three 
years and especially during the winter 
just past, much severe criticism of the 
methods of coal distribution and mar- 
keting. It is uneconomical, badly 
handled, full of dishonesty, not up-to- 
date, needs supervision—these are a 
few of the terms that have been ap- 
plied. It is no doubt true that there 
are weak links in the chain, sore spots, 
slip-shod ways, lack of efficient opera- 
tion and misrepresentation, but, of 
what industry, large or small, cannot 
the same things be said with entire 
truth? 

The fundamentals ‘of marketing are 
the same in every industry, but each 
has its special problems. The rec- 
ognized marketing of coal dates back to 
the 13th century; it was then a buy and 
sell proposition, as it is today; with 
development of transportation sys- 
tems and methods, the greatest factor 
in changing marketing operations, a 
technique of coal salesmanship, of 
policies and practice, has been evolved, 
in effect uniformly throughout the 
industry. 

Do today’s coal marketing methods 


a 


and practices merit the severe and oftey 
unqualified criticisms that have beep 
spread abroad, principally by the prej- 
udiced, the ignorant, or those with an 
axe to grind? I think not. 

Methods that market each year from 
some half a billion tons or more of coal 
with a value at point of production of 
about some $1,510,000,000 (1999), 
certainly would seem to have some well. 
substantiated claims to capacity and 
efficacy. 

Coal marketing is intimately bound 
up with transportation and distribution 
problems, but there is another and im- 
portant phase which is sometimes over- 
looked by economists and reformers of 
the industry, although its importance 
is well understood by most of those 
engaged in coal marketing and mining 

I refer to the utilization of coal, both 
as to the different uses to which it can 
be or is put and its actual combustion 
in boiler and other industrial furnaces 
and retorts. 

In general, the more numerous the 
uses for which a coal can be used 
satisfactorily, the easier it will be to sell 
and the more markets it will command, 
while the adaptation of appliances to 
the use of certain coals that are com- 
paratively cheap and plentiful may 
make an easy market for such coals 
even in sub-normal years. This is 
clearly shown in the case of Illinois 
screenings, millions of tons of which 
are now used at power plants, due to 
the introduction of the proper com- 
bustion equipment, while formerly it 
was almost impossible to find a market 
for them. 


Coat For Domestic UsE 


“The proper heating of the buildings 
in which we live and work is one of the 
most important problems of the day.” 

The hygienic aspect of heating hasan 
important bearing on the well-being of 
the people, physical and mental, as well 
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as on economy in fuel consumption; it 
is largely because of this fact that, al- 
though the amount of coal used for 
domestic heating purposes amounts to 
only about 10 per cent of our produc- 
tion, it is one of the most troublesome 
problems in which the coal industry is 
involved. 

Coal for domestic use concerns so 
many different individuals of all classes 
and descriptions, both as users and in 
its distribution, that it is a matter of 
concern to substantially the entire 
population of the country. 

While its rail transportation prob- 
lems do not differ in the main from 
those concerning coal for other uses, 
grading and sizing at the mines, mar- 
keting and local distribution of domes- 
tic coals, all place it in a different 
category and make the domestic or 
retail coal business a special branch of 
the industry. 

There are also the questions entering 
into the selection of coal for domestic 
use; the kind and description most 
suitable and available for different 
localities; their analysis, involving the 
amount of ash and volatile matter; 
their heating value; their physical 
structure, which involves their friability 
or breakage characteristics; their com- 
bustion qualities, whether coking or 
non-coking, whether they require much 
or little draft, whether the ashes clinker 
or not. All of these items should be 
considered in the selection of coal for 
domestic use, in connection with the 
delivered cost and availability. 

There is naturally considerable va- 
nability in the kinds of domestic coals 
used in different sections of the country. 
In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states anthracite is principally 
used for domestic heating. Compara- 
tively small amounts are also used in 
the Middle West states obtaining coal 
from the Lake docks and in the South. 
The consumption of anthracite has 


probably reached its maximum, as it is 
doubtful if today’s production will ever 
be exceeded. The area underlain by 
the anthracite deposits is compara- 
tively small and their exhaustion is in 
sight. 

Bituminous coal of some description 
supplies by far the greatest tonnage for 
domestic heating, especially in the 
states west of the Ohio and in the 
South. Probably the largest tonnage 
of bituminous domestic coal is pro- 
duced in Illinois, but the eastern 
Kentucky fields are also large shippers. 
The so-called smokeless bituminous 
coals of southern West Virginia, Poca- 
hontas and New River are largely used 
for domestic heating in the states 
between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
and in those bordering on the Great 
Lakes, as these coals give out an intense 
heat, will burn for a long period with 
little attention and, when properly 
prepared, contain small amounts of 
ash. The low volatile coals of central 
Pennsylvania, in Somerset, Cambria 
and Clearfield Counties and of the 
Potomac region, northwest Virginia 
and Maryland are similar in character 
to those of southern West Virginia and 
are equally well adapted for domestic 
use, although not so high in heating 
value as are the Pocahontas and New 
River coals. The “splint” coals of 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see are also much in demand in the 
nearby states and in the South for 
domestic use, as they are hard and 
stand handling with but little breakage, 
ignite readily and make a hot, cheerful 
fire. 

The experiences of last winter taught 
the consumer some much-needed les- 
sons regarding the heating of houses 
and rooms; one of which was that he 
had been in the habit of burning more 
coal than was necessary; another, that 
good low volatile bituminous coals 
make excellent domestic fuel either 
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with or without sizing. Coke alone or 

a mixture of coke and the smaller sizes 
of anthracite or coke and soft coal were 
found to give good results. Many, 
under stress of necessity, found that 
the smaller and cheaper sizes of anthra- 
cite could be used satisfactorily. Since 
last winter, several devices for making 
use of the steam sizes of anthracite, 
especially No. 1 and 2 buckwheat, for 
house-heating, have been put on the 
market. A more extended use of these 
sizes would be economical and is to be 
recommended. In fact, the winter’s 
happenings should make an appreciable 
saving per capita in our consumption 
of coal for domestic heating, although 
it may not be possible to put the saving 
into actual figures. 

But with all of our knowledge and 
added experience, we are still far from 
economical in our use of coal for 
domestic heating and need more educa- 
tion and knowledge regarding the 
proper heating appliances and meth- 
ods, as well as of the best fuel to be 
used and the best way to use it. Not 
only are we prone to use too much, but 
we do not get as much heat from the 
coal as is easily possible. For this, the 
user is not altogether or always to 
blame; often it is the fault of the heat- 
ing equipment or of the chimney or 
fireplace; architects and makers of 
house-heating appliances have been 
largely responsible for the wasteful use 
of coal in our houses. 

In any case, we need more education 
and knowledge regarding the proper 
heating appliances and methods, the 
fuel to be used and its efficient use. It 
is not the heat which we use that makes 
house-heating so expensive, but that 
which we waste; the generally low ef- 
ficiency of house-heating appliances is 
due to the fact that they will only use a 
small amount of the heat that the con- 
sumer buys in the shape of coal or 
other fuel. For instance, experiments 
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made at the University of London 
showed that in an ordinary coal 
not to exceed 3 per cent of the total 
heat in the coal is actually used, 
Moreover, leaving out anthracite 
the use of which in its natural state for 
domestic heating is logical and ego. 
nomic, in the nearby markets at least, 
the use of raw coal for house-heating is 
a practice that does not commend itself 
to economy, cleanliness or service; 
capable of yielding by proper treatment 
numerous products whose value is 
greatly in excess of its heating power, 
its use for heating is one of the great 
wastes of today. 


ANTHRACITE 


Forty-four states and the District of 
Columbia customarily share in the 
anthracite distribution, although some 
of the states receive only a negligible 
quantity of this fuel. In the coal year 
ended March 31, 1922, the latest 
normal year, only 19 of the states and 
the District of Columbia received more 
than 100,000 gross tons of anthracite 
each. Although substantial amounts 
were shipped to the states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, the bulk 
of the anthracite produced is distrib- 
uted to the northeast section of the 
United States, to the natural markets 
in closest proximity to the source of 
supply. 

This year will probably witness the 
greatest rate of production of anthra- 
cite in the history of the industry, but 
it is also probable that the possible 
maximum has been about reached. It 
is distributed to the most densely popu- 
lated sections of the country and to 
communities among the most indus- 
trious and intelligent in the country. 
Any interruption to production oF 
distribution induces a prompt reaction 
on the part of the consuming public, 
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There are only about 70 collieries 
producing anthracite in South Wales 


acite, L: . 
= which are large producers. 
on. South WaLes ANTHRACITE Some 10 or 12 cargoes of Welsh coal 
east, | The shortage of anthracite during presumably sold as anthracite have 
ng is | the winter of 1922-23 led to the pur- been shipped to this country during 
itself | chase of numerous cargoes of anthra- the last two months; it has been re- 
vice, _ cite from South Wales. This coal was ported that the delivered price on this 
nent | found to be, as it really is, superior to side is about $16.50 per gross ton— 
e is | the Pennsylvania product in heating this for the best Big Vein anthracite 
wer, | value and containing much less ash, cobbles. 
reat although rather softer and more friable It will be seen from the foregoing, 
and somewhat higher in volatile matter therefore, that, while the Welsh an- 
‘ sulphur content. thracite is of excellent quality, the 
Comparative analyses of the two amount that can be shipped to this 
+t of _ anthracites are given below, taking the country is limited and is not likely to 
the  eggsize of Pennsylvania anthracite and be much of a factor in the way of a 
ome “machine-made” Welsh cobbles—the substitute for the Pennsylvania prod- 
sible nearest corresponding sizes: uct. 
year 
itest WELs# 
and PENNSYLVANIA (Bic Vet) (Rep Vet) 
nore 
24” to 3}” 2}” to 33” 2)” to 34” 
unts | Mesture%............... lto 2 1.45 to 1.80 1.01 to 1.84 
Wis- | Volatile matter ©)......... 4to 6 5.00 to 7.99 5.68 to 7.98 
stas, Fined carbon %........... 80 to 83 86.00 to 90.42 85.82 to 86.97 
8 to Il 2.78to 4.56 4.00 to 6.34 
%................ 0.7 0.75 to 1.86 1.56 to 1.99 
13,268 to 13,500 14,294 to 14,558 14,143 to 14,397 
the 
kets | The foregoing shows the superiority It should be noted here that, during 
> of Mheating value of the South Wales last winter, a number of cargoes of the _ 
athracite. But the amount available Welsh “dry” coals were shipped to this 
the | texport to this country is limited and country as anthracite and sold here as 
hra- “most could take care of only a small such. These coals, while high in 4 
but (Prtion of the domestic consumption heating value and low in ash content, 
ible (2 our Eastern states, as the South are not anthracite; they are softer, 
jt Wales anthracite field is small in area higher in volatile matter and must be 
)pu- ud the annual production has never fired in a different manner. More-— 
| to | ceeded 4,833,000 gross tons (1913). over, they are not screened to any 
jus- (Approximately one half of the produc- sizes between nut and the large lumps 
try. “on is shipped normally to other and are sold at a lower price than the 
or ‘Turopean countries, principally France, true Welsh anthracite. The present 
ion Italy, Switzerland and the Scandina- price of the best washed nuts of the : 
jlic, countries. “dry” coals f.o.b. Swansea is about 


1 ~ 
perhaps out of proportion to the rela- . 
_ ive amount of tonnage involved, but 
a in quarters most capable of translating (and most of these are comparatively 
jissatisfaction into action deemed re- small) as against about 342 in the Penn- ; 
4 


 $4/; the large “dry” coals, 28/, and 
the anthracite cobbles (egg size), 55/ 
to 60/, and nuts, 60/ to 62/. 

The following table shows the total 
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imports into the United States of bot) 
anthracite and bituminous coals fro 
Great Britain during 1922 and nine 
months of 1923: 


Unrrep States Imports or ANTHRACITE AND Bituminous THE Unttep 
By months for 1922 and 1923 to date 


Gross Tons 
ANTHRACITE 

England | Scotland Total England | Scotland Total 
6 6 9,273 199 9,472 
6 6 91,427 7,800 99,297 
1,302 1,302 9,489 4,753 14,24 
1 1 4,755 4,755 
3,998 $,998 4,202 4,202 
17,027 17,027 7,182 7,182 

180,998 180,988 | 164,159 12,752 | 176,911 

Bituminous 
1922 1923 

England | Scotland Total England | Scotland | Total 
11,023 6,002 17,025 94,653 47,696 | 142,349 
Se ae 5,294 997 6,291 161,673 28,782 | 190,455 
3,600 500 4,100 | 130,264 7,424 | 137,688 
15,095 1,000 16,095 62,281 502 62,783 
3,889 3,889 10,207 10,207 
6,066 6,066 4,945 4,945 
465,078 40,972 | 506,050 398 398 

824,273 | 132,639 | 956,912 

172,254 52,758 | 225,012 

2,527,940 | 408,745 [2,936,685 | 474,016 84,404 | 558,420 

ik *Notavailable = | 
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Semi-ANTHRACITE 


The semi-anthracite coals of Ar- 
kansas, New Mexico and Colorado will 
not be considered at this time, nor will 
the possibilities of carbonization of 
lignite developed to a commercial pos- 
ibility by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

East of the Mississippi River, the 
only semi-anthracite field is that of 
Virginia. This fuel is produced in a 
small district, located in Montgomery 
and Pulaski and Wythe Counties. 
Two beds of coal are known, the upper, 
or “Big Seam,” ranging from 7 to 9 
feet in thickness and the lower, or 
“Little Seam,” from 2 to 3 feet in 
thickness. Production, which dates 
hack to Revolutionary times, is limited 
and in the past sufficient for local trade. 
The developments of the past year, 
however, have brought this fuel into 
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considerable prominence and it is un- 
derstood that its production will be 
considerably increased in the near 
future. The coal is smokeless in 
combustion and compares quite favor- 
ably with the Pennsylvania anthracite, 

when properly prepared. 

anp Bituminous 

Coat (Sorr Coats) 


The bituminous coal resources and pro- 
duction capacity are so large, as compared 
with anthracite, that as the supply of the 
latter becomes exhausted we must look 
more and more to bituminous coal—either 
as produced or processed—to supply our 
domestic demands. 

Bituminous coal (using the classification 
of the ordinary consumer) occurs in a 
practically endless variety, ranging from 
the high grade low volatile semi-bituminous 
or “‘smokeless”’ coals of the East, through 
the various medium and high volatile true 


RANGE OF ANALYSES, PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE COALS, AS SHIPPED 


AsH Fixup Moisture! | As Rec’p 
Per CENT Cannon | Marre Per Cent| Per Cent! B.1.0 
| Per Cent | Per Cent 
7-10 81-84 4 to 6 lto? 0.7 
8-11 80-83 4to6 lto? 0.7 
9-12 79-81 4 to 6 lto? 0.7 
Nut.. 10-13 77-80 4to6 8to4 0.7 
13-15 76-78 4 to 6 0.7 
Buckwheat No. 1........ 16-20 71-75 4 to 6 to4 0.7 
Buckwheat No. 2........ 18-22 69-73 4 to 6 0.7 
Buckwheat No. 3........ 20-25 66-71 4 to 6 4 to 6 0.7 


Nore: The ash-fusing temperature is 


Semi-Bituminovus, Low Coats 
(Ash-fusing point, 2,600-3,000° F.) 


a measure of tendency to clinker. 


Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent ; Per Cent | Per Cent B.r.v. Per 
Propucrion AsH Frxep Carson Morsture| SuLPHUR Pounpb 
5-8 70-06 16-25 1-3 | 0.5-1.25 | 14,400-15,000 
Central Pennsylvania kleacae 6-11 8-61 15-25 1-3 0.7-2.5 13,500-14,600 = 
(2,200-2,900° F.) 
est Virginia 7-12 y| 15-25 1-3 | 0.7-2.5 | 13,400-14,500 


(Ash-fusing point, 2,400-3,000° F.) 


both 
from 
| Nine 
‘otal 
9,227 
2,343 
4,242 
1,755 i? 
4,202 
1,182 
— 
otal 
349 
455 
688 
207 
945 
898 
. 
420 
_¢ 
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bituminous coals to the high moisture, For domestic heating, their value js 

high volatile sub-bituminous coals of the great and it is probable that they will 
West. All these coals can be and are used he used more and more for this pu 

as domestic fuel, but their desirability for : 
: . y! especially in the East, with the in 

that purpose varies with the ease with ; . . an. 

which they can be handled and their clean- ‘8 PFite of domestic anthracite. 

liness and the degree to which they cause cam be burned in practically any type of 

smoke and soot (Serial No. 2520, U. S. heating plant, or furnace, ranges or 

Bureau of Mines). open grates and in stoves; they are 

practically smokeless when properly 

Semi-Birumrnous, Low Vo.atiLe handled and their strong coking quality 

: CoaLs gives them an added value for holding 


fire and not burning ick 
wing to their physical structure 


coals differ from Pennsylvania anthra- 
and consequent friability, they are not 
cite in chemical characteristics and . 
d ; : suitable where a hard lumpy coal is 
physical structure, as well as in their 
' : desired, although this is largely a mat- 
combustion properties. y 
ter of custom and knowledge of how to 
The difference in chemical charac- - 
8 handle them; the slack or screenings 
teristics can best be shown by com- . 
- : from these coals is generally freer from 
paring the ranges of analyses as shown. 
impurities than is the case with the 
by the tables on preceding page. . . 
? slack from high volatile coals and, toa 


Physical structure is very different— 
ran ; much greater degree, the small (steam) 
the semi-bituminous coals are rather 
sizes of anthracite. 


soft, friable, with columnar structure; 
anthracite is hard, dull to bright in Comments of Leading Operators on the Sub- 


color, of conchoidal fracture. stitution of Semi-Bituminous, Low 
Differences as regards house-heating, Volatile Coal for Anthracite 

between the two coals, may be sum- Twenty-five years ago . . . I ran 

marized as follows: my furnace in my house on Pocahontas 


Semi-Bituminovus, Low VoLATILE 


Advantages Disadvantages 
Lower cost per ton. so clean in handling. 
Lower cost per B.t.u. More smoke. 
Greater availability. *) e\ bes Requires more attention in some equipment 
Higher heat value. Tt (this is a matter of handling). 
Lower ash content. More dust. _ 
é 


Responds more quickly to change in drafts. we 
Few extraneous impurities, slate, bone, etc. » 7 


Will hold fire longer on account of coking 


Disadvantages 


Advantages 
Cleanliness in handling. 


High cost. 


Smokelessness. Difficulty in obtaining. 
Steady heat. da) Slower response to change in draft. — 
Easy control of ire, Lower heat value. 

: More ash and impurities. 


Loss in burning, through “chipping” in fire 
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coal. It was an ordinary hot-air furnace, 
built presumably for anthracite, yet, with- 
out any change or alteration, I was able to 
yse Pocahontas coal and I ef- 
fected a considerable saving as well as 
curing greater elasticity in the work of 
my furnace, whereby I could get a high 
heat very quickly and then could choke it 
off without firing for a long time. I re- 
member as an experiment in a period of 
mild weather I banked my fire in the fur- 
nace and held the fire for three days without 
giving it any additional coal, something 
that would be entirely impossible with 
anthracite. 


I would say that no crisis similar to the 
one of a year ago can possibly exist by a 
strike September Ist confined to the an- 
thracite fields. It is my belief that the 
shortage of anthracite a year ago called for 
the use of substitutes at that time, and we 
have felt that the very strong demand for 
our graded coal at high prices that has been 
prevalent all this year was because of 
repeated orders given to us by people who 
first used our coal for domestic purposes a 
year ago. An anthracite strike would not 
seriously affect people beyond the New 


, England and Middle Atlantic states, and 


the supply of low volatile bituminous coal, 
not only from West Virginia but also from 
Pennsylvania, is now so ample that, while 
there might be a shortage of anthracite, 
there need be no shortage of reasonably 
good fuel at any time anywhere this winter, 
and I think the situation would be cared 
for in natural ways without stress or strain 
by the coal being shipped where it was 
most desired, as indicated by the market, 
and I do not think the prices of low volatile 
wft coal would become unduly high. 


The natural substitute in New England 
isfirst, by-product coke; secondly, prepared 
smokeless coal; and thirdly, prepared high 
volatile coal. 

The by-product coke can probably be 
transported the easiest on account of the 
fact that it is available in considerable 
quantities closer to the points of consump- 
tion than smokeless coal is. The quantity 
of by-product coke, however, available for 

estic use, does not, of course, come 
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anywhere near equaling the anthracite coal 
to be replaced. 

Prepared smokeless coal would be avail- 
able in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
the extent probably of a half million tons 
per month. This coal could be transported 
to New England all-rail from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia without burdening the 
transportation systems. The movement 
of smokeless prepared coal to New England 
would be all-rail; as of course no smokeless 
prepared ought to be shipped by water, as 
it would result in completely breaking up 


the prepared sizes. 


I believe if New England will substitute 
for anthracite, Pocahontas and New River, 
Run-of-Mine through Hampton Roads, the 
present mine facilities will be practically 
sufficient to take care of thedemand. This 
cannot be done, however, if the New 
England anthracite users expect to be fur- 
nished with Pocahontas and New River 
prepared coal, for the reason that the 
loading of prepared sizes will only run about 
40 per cent of the Run-of-Mine production. 
Such a percentage of slack could not be 
absorbed by the by-product and _ allied 
industries, hence to obtain tonnage it would 
be preferable for New England totake mine- 
run as a substitute instead of prepared 
sizes. Other than this, mine-run would 
handle better at Hampton Roads as well as 
discharge at New England ports than pre- 
pared sizes. 

There will be, however, a certain amount 
of prepared coal made from the slack 
absorbed in by-product plants, and such 
prepared sizes could be utilized in the 
Middle Atlantic states, all-rail, reaching 
the trade in the original cars rather than 
letting the prepared coal go to tidewater 
where it would necessarily sustain more or 
less degradation. 


Q77 


I do not believe for a moment that you 
could afford to send prepared coal to 
tidewater and have it broken up in loading 
and again in discharging and again in 
handling it from the retail yards, but I do 
think that a considerable tonnage could be 
arranged for by you to be shipped all-rail 
into New England, consigned to first-class 
retail dealers at various points. 
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I also believe that many of the office 
buildings can be supplied with Run-of- 
Mine coal without difficulty. It would 
seem wise, therefore to obtain a through 
rate from the mines to the cities in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states as 
promptly as possible, so that you would be 
in shape to start shipping immediately the 
emergency arises. 

As you are aware, prepared Pocahontas 
and New River is being very largely used 
in the West and to the Lakes, and if the 
emergency should arise, it would be neces- 
sary for more mines to go on a prepared 
coal basis in order to furnish the extra coal 
‘required for your purpose. 


| : 7 More mines in New River and Poca- 
_ hontas are now equipped with screening 
arrangements than ever before. Modern 
mining methods, are giving oper- 
ators a better percentage of screened coal 
than ever before. Transportation condi- 
tions are apparently in better shape than 
ever before for moving New River and 
Pocahontas prepared coal into New Eng- 
; land and the Middle Atlantic states. The 
. greatest trouble would be disposition for 
the slack coal. 
_ It is surprising how many consumers, 
wey in the Middle West, who at one 
time thought they could use nothing but 
anthracite, are now using New River and 
Pocahontas with the most satisfactory 
results. In fact, it is truly wonderful how 
many homes are now using New River and 
Pocahontas mine-run who for years thought 
they could use nothing but anthracite. 


Should the New England consumer in- 
sist on having the screened sizes the situ- 
ation would become much more difficult. 
In the first place, the excess slack would 
have to be disposed of; next, the question 
of dumping over the piers would have to 
be considered. You understand the han- 
dling at Hampton Roads is not intended 
for the handling of lump and egg—the 
breakage would be very severe; in fact, 
lump and egg through Hampton Roads 
terminals would not reach destination in 
much better condition than would Run-of- 
Mine. Of course, it might be said that 
coal is handled via vessels on the Great 
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Lakes, but the machines at the lower docks 
are constructed for the purpose of reducing 
the breakage of the graded sizes. The eo! 
feeds from railroad cars on a sheet-iron 
apron into a telescopic chute and the chute 
when once filled is kept filled, and thereby 
great deal of breakage avoided. However, 
even on the Lakes I understand the docks 
figure about 40 per cent degradation. 


I am morally certain that if our friends 
in New England and along our coast once 
get a taste of our high-grade domestic fuels, 
many of them would never go back to the 
use of anthracite coal. Indeed, I believe 
that if they could be educated to under. 
stand the virtues of mine-run they would 
be content with that grade in the absence 
of the prepared sizes, especially if the mine. 
run were delivered to them in the lumpy 
condition it comes from the mines and not 
all broken up into slack as a result of the 


‘ handling it gets at Hampton 
Roads. 


In the above, I have considered only 
shipment by tidewater. All-rail coal can 
be put up to the Northeastern states 
through the Hagerstown and Washington 
gateways in heavy volume, and, of cours, 
domestic sizes transported this way will not 
be subject to the degradation they are at 
tidewater. The “fly in the ointment” 
here is the ability of the railways to handle 
the traffic. North of the junction points 
there should be no trouble, because such 
roads would be able to take bituminous 
coal and handle it promptly because o 
having no anthracite, but our southern 
railroads should have substantial help. A 
full car supply should be assured, and this 
ought to be possible in view of the use we 
might have of cars otherwise employed in 
transporting anthracite. Locomotives, 
too, might be loaned to our southern roads 
if they be needed for much the same reason. 
However, rail facilities should be conserved 
to the greatest extent possible by making 
use of water routes wherever and whenever 
possible. 


It is my belief, based upon personal ex- 
perience and the experience of others, that 
smokeless coal, by which I mean New 


River or Pocahontas, and, in fact, coking 
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coals, higher in volatile matter, can be 
satisfactorily substituted for anthracite 
with respect to heating efficiency and 
economy of consumption. The particular 
consideration is careful regulation of drafts 
to control the rate of combustion. At this 

‘nt, let me suggest the importance of 
having simple printed instructions for using 
bituminous coal delivered to users along 
with the coal. I believe that the mine-run 
cars can be used with as good success as pre- 
pared sizes. This statement is also based 
upon personal experience. There is one 
type of coal burner, called a Latrobe, 
designed for anthracite only, in which it is 

that bituminous coal cannot be 
burned. I lived in a house equipped with 
this type of heater, and, upon removing the 
self-feeding magazines, I used New River 
mine-run with complete success for two 
winters. 

The per cent production of smokeless 
coal, omitting Tug River District, is around 
600,000 tons per week, of which prepared 
sizes are considerably less than 100,000 
tons. If the prepared sizes, that is, lump, 
egg, nut and pea, should be produced in 
sufficient quantities, it would be necessary 
to make all-rail deliveries to avoid reducing 
the coal to a mine-run basis by handling 
over the piers. 


Householders for use in furnaces should 
have more or less lumpy coal, and it is a 
problem how to deliver in New England 
lumpy New River and Pocahontas coals. 
There has been a good deal of discussion 
on this subject—two or three different 
handlers have in the past tried the experi- 
ment of shipping by water a cargo of lump 
and egg coal and they testify that, by the 
time this grade of coal is delivered in their 
yards, there are very few lumps left. In 
other words, these coals are rich and friable 
and easily break up in handling, and the 
many times the coal is dumped from the 
time it is loaded in the cars at the mines 
until it is delivered in the dealers’ yards, 
results in very badly breaking up the coal. 

fore, it seems impracticable to ship 
lump and egg coal from West Virginia to 

New England via water. 
As you doubtless know, the New England 
Ider is very much opposed to using 
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soft coal. Notwithstanding the very ex- 
cellent work done by the Massachusetts 
Fuel Distributors, I do not think the view 
of the householder has been very much 
changed, and it is my belief in talking with 
various dealers that the average house- 
holder will wait until it gets considerably 
cooler, or even cold before consenting to 
take in bituminous coal. This seems to us 
very foolish; nevertheless, we believe it is 
the case. 

Apartment houses, office buildings, etc., 
having steam plants, can use Run-of-Mine 
coal and, as a matter of fact, are using 
bituminous coals. For-a long time, it has 
seemed to us that, if lumpy coal could be 
delivered to householders, very many of 
them would be well satisfied with the 
results, but the great problem is how to 


deliver lumpy smokeless coal here in New 
England. 


The large majority of the consuming 
public can use mine-run coal to as good 
advantages as they can prepared coal and 
at less cost to the consumer. This will 
hold good especially where furnaces are in 
use. If transportation does not fall down, 
I honestly believe that there will be no 
great need throughout the country, or any 
reasons for extremely high prices. As you 
know, at the present time the market is not 
affording a price sufficient to cover costs, 
and a great many of our operations are 
suffering because of this condition. We 
are making arrangements through our 
traffic departments for getting coal through 
to New Jersey and New York interior 
points and, while the freight rate is ex- 
cessive, yet coal can be put into those 
sections all-rail at considerably less than 
anthracite coal. For New England distri- 
bution can be made from the Atlantic ports 
into the interior country without any 


trouble. 
Brruminous Coats 


Bituminous coal of some kind or 
description is, after all, the domestic 
fuel of the country. From the medium 
volatile coals of Pennsylvania and 
Alabama, to the high volatile product 
of Indiana and Illinois and of the states 
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west of the Mississippi, they are in 
common use for house-heating, to an 
amount greater than all other kinds of 
coal, anthracite, semi-anthracite or 
semi-bituminous, owing largely to their 
wide availability, as they are found in 
practically every coal-producing state. 
There are, of course, many different 
varieties of bituminous coals, with 
varying physical and chemical charac- 
teristics, the use of each variety being 
largely dependent upon markets avail- 
able, cost and heating value, as well 
as on their varying degrees of hardness 
and combustion qualities. They are 
usually much harder than the semi- 
bituminous coals and hence can be 
screened into more sizes and handled 
with less breakage; they make, of 
course, more smoke and soot than do 
the low volatile semi-bituminous coals. 
Some of these coals are non-coking and 
can be used in base-burners and hot 
blast stoves; others are strongly coking 
and require considerable attention. 
The best grades of these coals contain 
but little ash, probably less than any 
others, either anthracite, semi-bitumi- 
nous or bituminous, and do not clinker. 


Coxe: OvEN 

The use of coke as a domestic fuel is 
growing fast and its increased use is 
limited only by production; it is in 
many respects an ideal fuel for the 
purpose, smokeless, clean, and equal in 
heating value to good anthracite. 
Coke is the solid residue left after the 
destructive distillation of coal. It is the 
result of either burning the coal with 
restricted air supply or subjecting it to 
high temperatures in closed retorts 
with no air admission. 

Coke consists’ mainly of the carbon 
and ash of the coal from which it was 
made, with small amounts of volatile 
matter—generally less than 1 per cent 
in a good coke—which the temperature 
of the coking process failed to drive off. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Coke is usually classified according 
to its method of manufacture, into (a) 
beehive coke, made in beehive ovens, 
and (b) by-product coke, made in by- 
product ovens. According to the pur. 
pose for which it is used, coke is classed 
as (a) furnace, (b) foundry, and (¢) 
domestic. If made in beehive ovens 
coke is also classed as 48-hour coke (for 
blast furnaces) and 72-hour or 96-hour 
coke (for foundry use), the number of 
hours referring to the time consumed in 
carbonization. 


Uses or Coke 

The principal uses of coke are: (1) 
In blast furnaces, foundries, and metal- 
lurgical furnaces as a fuel for melting 
the charge of ore or metal (which is by 
far the most important use); in 1918, of 
a total production of 56,478,000 tons, 
about 88 per cent was used in blast 
furnaces alone; (2) in the manufacture 
of water gas; (3) in certain high temper- 
ature and chemical manufacturing 
processes; (4) as a steam boiler fuel; (5) 
as a producer gas fuel; (6) as a domestic 
heating fuel, for which purpose its use is 
rapidly growing, as its good qualities 
become better known. Coke for do- 
mestic use may be either beehive or 
by-product, crushed and screened into 
various sizes, such as egg, stove, nut, 


etc. 


@ 
CoKING Processes 

The manufacture of coke in beehive 
ovens, in this country and elsewhere, 
has been one of the most wasteful 
processes known, not only in the actual 
loss of the coal consumed, but also in 
the loss of valuable by-products and 
their derivatives. 

Fortunately, the use of beehive ovens 
is gradually decreasing and their com- 
plete disappearance will depend only 
on the life of the ovens now in use, as it 
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is highly improbable that any but by- 
product ovens will be built inthe future. 
The manufacture of by-product coke, 
@ called because the gaseous products 
of carbonization are not wasted as in 
heehive-oven coking, but are carried off 
during the coking process and made 
yse of, was begun in this country in 
1392. The first ovens were of the 
Semet-Solvay type and were erected at 
Svracuse, New York. 
‘The by-product oven is a closed 
retort, from 37 to 50 feet long, 10 to 12 
fet high, and 16 to 20 inches wide. 
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by-product yields will be about as 
follows: 
One short ton of coal will yield— 
Coke, 75 (pounds)....... 1,400— 1,500 
Gas (cubic feet)......... 10,000—10,500 
7-9 
Light oil (gallons)... .... 
Ammonium sulphate 
(pounds)....... 


PRODUCTION 
The production of beehive and by- 


product coke is shown in the following 
table. There was an increase in pro- 


ComParRISON oF Usep tn Beentve AND By-Propuct Ovens 


Coat Derivatives Fuet VALvuE 
In CoaL 
Coking one ton of good coal: 

Consumed in beehive oven— B.t.u. Pounds 

Consumed in by-product oven- “i 


(Source: The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Jan., 1921.) 


The retorts or coking chambers (heated 
externally by gas) are connected with 
pipes or “mains”? to carry off the 
volatile matters as they are given off 
from the coal in the retort. There are 
several different types of by-product 
ovens in use in this country, the two 
most in use being the Semet-Solvay 
and the Koppers. 

For each ton of coal coked, the bee- 
hive oven consumes 9,388,000 British 
thermal units or about 33.5 per cent of 
the heating value of the coal, while the 
by-product oven requires only 2,408,- 
00 British thermal units or 8.6 per 
cent. 


At a modern type plant the coke and 


duction of beehive coke in 1922 com- 
pared with 1921, particularly because 
of the demand for coke by the steel 
industry. The total, however, was far 
below that of the years prior to 1921 
and shows the rapid decline of this 
branch of the industry, which is being 
replaced by the modern by-product 
oven coke. 

Production of by-product coke in- 
creased 8,743,000 tons, or 44.3 per cent, 
in 1922 over 1921 and was only 2,340,- 
000 tons less than the high produc- 
tion of 1920. A part of this coke was 
used as domestic fuel to replace 
anthracite coal and the remainder of 


the increase was due principally to 
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the increased demand of the steel in- 
dustry. 

Coke ignites as readily as anthracite, 
gas coke more so, and will yield a 
smaller volume of ash; it should be 
Samed with a minimum of draft. 


her 
Gas CoKE 


Gas coke is a by-product in the man- 
ufacture of illuminating gas. It is 
denser and more friable than oven coke 
for these and other reasons; it is not 
suitable for metallurgical use. 
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probably in the manufacture of 

and electric carbons, but small amounts 
are available for domestic heating ip 
certain localities, generally near the 
refineries. 


BRIQUETTES 


The briquette industry in this coun. 
try is in its infancy, the total 199 
production having been only 619,495 
tons. There are, however, eight plants 
in the Eastern states and at least two 
more will be in operation shortly. 


Propuction oF CoKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Short Tons) 

33,584,830 72.5 12,714,700 27.5 46,299,530 
23,335,971 67.5 11,219,943 32.5 34,555,814 
27,508,255 66.2 14,072,895 33.8 41,581,150 
35,464,224 65.0 19,069,361 35.0 54,533,585 
errr rr 33,167,548 59.6 22,439,280 40.4 55,606,828 
error 30,480,792 54.0 25,997,580 46.0 56,478,372 
19,042,936 43.1 25,137,621 56.9 44,180,557 
20,511,092 40.0 30,833,951 60.0 51,345,043 
5,538,042 21.9 19,749,580 78.1 25,287,622 
8,573,000 22.0 28,551,000 78.0 37,124,000 
14,502,000 33.7 28,484,000 66.3 42,986,000 


It is, however, an excellent fuel for 
domestic heating; it ignites more 
readily than oven coke and burns 
faster. It is available locally in some 
quantity wherever there is a gas- 
making plant. 

be 


PreTROLEUM COKE 

_ Petroleum coke is the final product 
of the distillation of petroleum. It 
somewhat resembles gas coke in ap- 
pearance, but breaks more easily; 
ignites more readily and is of great 
purity, usually containing less than .03 
per cent of ash, with 5 to 10 per cent of 
volatile matter. Its principal use is 


*First nine months. 
(Source: U. S. Geological Survey) 


Briquettes are at present made in 
this country from anthracite, semi- 
anthracite and the low volatile bitu- 
minous coals, with the addition of a 
small percentage, usually 6 to 8 per 
cent, of a “binder.” ‘Their heating 
value is quite equal, in some cases 
superior, to that of anthracite, de- 
pending upon the raw coal used. They 
make an excellent domestic fuel. 

It is almost certain that the next 
few years will see a considerable in- 
crease in the United States production 
of briquettes, as their good qualities 


are becoming better known. ee. 
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PuLVERIZED CoaL 


“Highly pulverized coal dust when 
properly used is a most valuable fuel. 
It will probably in future displace all 
other kinds of fuel, both for domestic 
and industrial purposes.” 

The foregoing statement was made 
in 1920 by a well-known British author- 
ity, a specialist in heating engineering. 
Whether we agree with him unre- 
ervedly or not, there is no question 
that pulverized coal will undoubtedly 
come into extensive use as a fuel for 
domestic heating, especially in central 
heating plants, apartment houses and 
ofice buildings. At Seattle, pulverized 
coal has been for some time past 
delivered daily to small consumers in 
seel drums; at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
a similar enterprise was started last 
year. 

Woop 
Where wood is plentiful and not too 


expensive, its use still continues, but 
in most localities it is an expensive 


| luxury and used only in fireplaces, 


more for the purpose of adding cheer- 
fulness to the room than for actual 
heating. The table below gives the 
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relative heating values of wood and 


coal from which the cost of heating 


wood is computed. 


Peat has long been used in European 
countries, as well as in the Far East, as 
a fuel for heating. There has also been 
some development in the Western 
European countries in its use for power 
generators. Its use as a fuel in this 
country is as yet extremely limited and 
need hardly be considered here, as its 
availability would be confined to the 
region in which it is produced. Peat 
has a heating value of about one half 
that of coal, and it is estimated that 
the total supply contained in the peat 
bogs of the United States will reach 
approximately 15,360,000,000 tons. 


ELectricity FoR HEAtrnG PurpPosss 


Electricity in the form of heat is 
largely used in a variety of appliances 
and ways. Its use for heating build- 
ings, however, comes under different 
conditions; its convenience, freedom 
from any kind of dirt and minimum 
fire danger, would make heating by 
electricity seem altogether desirable. 

Installation costs are about the same 
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or Coa. or 14,500 
B.t.v. Per Ton B.v.v. 
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as that of a hot-water system, and from 
the point of ease of control and con- 
venience, nothing is left to be desired, 
but its use is too expensive for ordinary 
domestic heating, so that we may drop 
it from further consideration as a 
substitute for anthracite. This situ- 


apply only to the present, as future 
developments may make electricity 
for this purpose feasible and desirable 
from a cost standpoint, as well as on 
the ground of convenience and cleanli- 

The application of oil to domestic heating 
is only in its infancy. The design of 
domestic equipment—which _ necessarily 


Low volatile semi-bituminous: 
West Virginia— 
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competition with bituminous and anthr. 
cite coal. The use of oil as a fuel in the 
East and Middle West has been largely 
extended during the past two years because 
of the strikes in the coal industry, 

If the fuel oil is to be purchased on the 
calorific determination, a standard of 
18,500 B.t.u. per pound of oil is a good 
figure as a basis. The calorific valye of 
coal usually varies between 9,000 and 
14,000 B.t.u. per pound according to the 
character of the coal; therefore, there is an 
increase of from 35 per cent to 50 per cent 
in the heating value of oil as compared 
with coal, weight for weight. 

A complete oil-burning installation com. 
prises in addition to the furnace and 
burner, a storage system and facilities for 
fillings; appurtenances such as oil heaters, 
oil, transfer pump; and for installations 


EstimatTep Propuction Capacity OF THE PRINCIPAL SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE FOR 
Domestic Heatinc, Oruer THAN THE Bituminous CoALs 


180,000 tons per mon 
400,000 “ 
1,742,500 “ “* 


300,000 tons per month 


207,500 “ “ 


“ 


Fuel oil, furnace oil and other distillates— 


must be simple, fool-proof and inexpensive 
—apparently has presented a relatively 
more difficult problem than that for in- 
dustrial purposes. This is_ particularly 
true of the small or domestic installations 
where but little skilled attendance is 
available. Many successful burners have 
been developed for household purposes, but 
most of them impress prospective pur- 
chasers as high-priced, although once in- 
stalled the initial expense is soon forgotten 
in greater comfort and the enjoyment of 
many real advantages. 

More than one million barrels of fuel oil 
are daily consumed in the United States in 


New River, prepared simes....... 
q Central Pennsylvania, prepared sizes................ 


Consumption, 365,000,000 barrels per annum. 
No figures available as to amount used for heating alone. 


507,500 “ “ 


van waa 619,425 net tons (1922 production) 


using air for atomization, low-pressure fans, 
blowers or compressers. (Address of Mr. 
Van H. Manning before International Fire 
Prevention Congress, October 13, 1923.) 


With the present state of development of 
oil-burning equipment for domestic heaters, 
heavy low-priced fuel oil cannot be used in 
most of such systems, but only kerosene 
and a special light distillate. Kerosene s 
available practically everywhere, but the 
cheaper kerosene distillate only where 4 
sufficient demand for it has been created. 
Although the supply is sufficient to fill 
present demands, should the use of such 
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olburning equipment become general, it 

yould soon be entirely inadequate. 

The cost of kerosene is high as compared 
sith anthracite. Calculating on a heat- 
value basis, kerosene costs from one and a 
iif times to twice as much as anthracite. 
Allowing for the possible economy which 
nay be effected by increased efficiency of 
combustion in properly adjusted burners 
ud by starting up and shutting off the 
fymace as needed instead of banking it as 
is necessary with a coal fire, the cost will 
dill be in excess of anthracite. In addi- 
tion, the cost of the installation must be 
considered. 

However, such an oil-burning furnace 
an be operated with a minimum of atten- 
tion, with entirely automatic regulation and 
vithout bother of ash-handling; advantages 
fr which many are willing to pay the 
sdditional cost. (Bureau of Mines Serial 
No, 2520.) 


results of a 
made _re- 
the 


The following are the 
peiminary invest’ gation 
ently in Washington, covering 
weof oil for domestic heating: 


Oil is delivered to the householder by the 
Standard Oil Company at eleven cents a 
allon in five-gallon lots; at ten cents a 
aillon in 250-gallon lots. It is known as 
fumace oil and is from 38 to 42 degrees 
Bume. The company believes the B.t.u. 
pr pound is about 18,000, although this 
ems a little low. They are not in a 
wsition to deliver a heavier, cheaper oil for 
wme of the better burners. One sales 
wency thought his company could place 
theavier oil here in Washington at eight 
eats a gallon, but it would require con- 
construction of oil tanks, etc. 
Te householder is being urged to put in a 
urge storage tank in order to buy ten-cent 
il The cost of tank installation is said 
i» be $200. If 2,000 gallons were used 
during the heating season, which would 
amy the ordinary six-room house, a saving 
#820 per year would be made by installing 
‘tank, It would require, therefore, about 

years to pay for the tank. 
relative cost data between coal and 
ol was roughly figured as follows: The 
"tof the vapor burner runs from $75 to 


BSTITUTE FOR ANTHRACITE 


$200. Say the burner lasts fifteen vears. 
Simple interest at six per cent for fifteen | 
years on $150—an average cost—equals 
$135; $150 plus $135 equals $285; $285 _ - 


divided by 15 equals $19; or the cost of 


installation is about $20 a year extra. ; 7 
The cost of the mechanical burners is 
about $600. They are said to last oe 
years. Six per cent for ten years on $600 | 
equals $360; $960 divided by 10 equals $96; 
or the cost of installation raises the cost 
of the coal bill about $100 a year. 


2,240 Ibs. coal @ $16.00 equals 0.714¢ lb. 
0.714 equals .057¢ per 1,000 B.t.u. 


12,500 B.t.u. 
1 gallon oil (8.33 x .825) equals 6.87 lbs. 


6.87 lbs. oil @ 11¢ equals 1.60¢ lb. 


_ 1.60 equals .089¢ per 1,000 B.t.u. 


18,000 


.089 
.057 equals 1.56, or about 1 to 14 he, 6 : 


If the same proportion of the heat value 
of the oil and of the coal is put into the 
house, the oil cost would be 14 times as 
great. However, there are several un- 
known factors entering the proposition; the 
closeness of control for variable weather; — 
the comparative temperature of the flue 
gases; the efficiency of combustion; the 
extreme temperatures allowable over night, 
ete. Such factors could be arrived at only 
by study. 

There is also the safety factor to be © 
understood. Oil in quantities and oil 
gases in the cellar is a hazard that should 
be understood by the user. 


It is reported that the consumption 
of fuel oil in New England increased — 
from 101,501,100 gallons (equal to 
615,158 net tons of coal) in 1918 to 
674,271,000 gallons (equal to 4,086,491 
net tons of coal) in 1922, but no figures — 
are available as to the amount used for 
heating alone. 


NaTuRAL Gas 
While natural gas is an ideal fuel for 
domestic heating, its use is restricted — 
to localities to which it can be piped 
from the gas-producing fields, and it 
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| = standard for gas, instead of the 


can only be considered as a substitute 
for anthracite in such localities. 


MANUFACTURED Gas 


The use of manufactured gas for 
heating is increasing, due to its cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, flexibility and con- 
venience in handling. Gas companies 
in some of the large cities—notably 
New York, Chicago and Denver— 
after thorough investigation have 
started energetic campaigns looking to 
the increased use of gas for domestic 
heating. 

Even here in staid old New York, where 
the business of manufacturing gas is neces- 
sarily almost as much a political as an 
engineering undertaking, the big Consoli- 
dated Gas Company is now advertising gas 
for house-heating purposes, and is telling 
the story forcibly with illustrations of 
houses belonging to satisfied consumers. 
If New York City can use gas for heating, 
surely there should be no difficulty in 
developing this field elsewhere, for practi- 
cally the only important communities that 
have as high a rate as New York are the 
large cities in New England, where fuel is 
high due to the remoteness of the coal 
fields from this region. If there ever was 
a time when gas men should be optimistic, 
that moment is now. (F. W. Parsons, 
Gas-Age Record, September 22, 1923.) 


The tendency in the gas industry, 
however, as evidenced at the recent 
convention of gas companies, is to go 
slowly in the matter. Equitable rate- 
making and universal adoption of the 


candle-power basis, are necessary be- 
fore we are likely to see any great 
increase in the use of gas for heating. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON THE 
Purcuase or CoaL 
The Buyer 
The coal buyer, whatever may be his 
title, is not capable of purchasing coal to 
the best advantage of his company unless 


he has a practical working knowledge of 


certain important items, summarized 4s 
follows: 

1. Kind of coal. 

The kind of coal best suited to the 
equipment and conditions under which it 
is to be used. 

2. Prices. 

The market prices of the coals available 
at his plant. 

3. Analysis. 

A knowledge of coal chemistry sufficient 
to enable him to know what the analysis of 
coal means and what it should tell him 
about coal offered. 

4. Character and quality. 

A knowledge of the character and quality 
of the coals that are sold in his market, » 
that he may be able to tell (1) which coal is 
suitable for his purpose (2) whether the 
seller is misrepresenting the character and 
quality of his coal, or not. 

5. Source of coal. 

He should know or ascertain the relia- 
bility of the seller and whether the mine or 
mines from which coal is offered are able 
to produce the kind and tonnage of coal # 
offered. 

6. Transportation rates. 

He should know the freight rates on all 
coals that are sold in his particular market. 

7. Combustion and use. 

He should have a sufficient knowledge of 
combustion, conditions of use and firing to 
be able to form an intelligent opinion as to 
whether coal is being properly handled at 
his plant or plants or on his railroads. In 
this connection it would be entirely advis 
able to consult his chief engineer, or the 
man who has direct charge of the use of the 
coal bought, as to the suitability of the 
various coals, results that are being ob 
tained, ete. 

8. Storage. 

He should be well informed as to coal 
storage in general, cost of rehandling, 
storage methods, etc. 

9. Plant consumption. 

He should have accurate current know 
edge of coal consumption and the 
obtained in everyday use. 

This may seem a rather formidable list 
of requirements for the coal buyer, but they 
are readily acquired and are necessary for 
the intelligent purchase of coal. a 
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The lack of accurate elementary knowl- 
aa coal on the part of both buyer and 
gller has often been commented upon and 
is pretty well known; nevertheless, few 
companies, either those mining and selling 
wal or those using coal, make any sys- 
matic effort to have either salesman or 

obtain accurate information 


regarding the substance they are handling. 


Mdhods of Purchase 

In general, there are two methods of 

ing coal: 

1. On its name, general character and 
reputation, depending largely on the 
honesty and reliability of the seller. 

2. By specification, based on analysis 
and heating value determination. 

The first method, with various modifi- 
ations, is the one in most general use today 
ad probably will be for some time to come; 
ithas weathered many storms of criticism 
ad is capable of good service and results, 
der intelligent handling; it is also the 
nduge of the ignorant buyer, generally the 
aaller user. Under this plan, each buyer 
ad seller has his own adaptation of pur- 
dase methods, but the items given in the 
loregoing suggested requirements, are quite 
s weful to both sides, no matter what 
nethod is adopted. 


Purchase of Coal on a Specification Basis 
The purchase of coal on a specification 
tasis has been a practice of comparatively 
ment date. The first large contract for 
mal placed under this method was, as far 
sknown, that of the Illinois Maintenance 
Company in 1902, for 20,000 tons on a 
Btu.-ash-moisture basis, but the Interboro 
Company of New York was probably the 
int large consumer to contract for all of 
is coal on a strictly specification basis, 
ith premium and pe nalties, this company 
laying put such a contract into effect 
bout 1907, 
in 1914, it was estimated that some ten 
ttwelve million tons were bought in this 
country on specification, and the use of the 
was growing, although there was 
lo strong opposition to its use on the part 
many coal operators and selling agencies. 
ue the beginning of the war, the use of 
tis plan has been in a great measure dis- 


> = 


and demand brought on by the war. 


Advantages of the Specification Method of 
Purchase 


There are few materials required in our 


manufacturing and carrying industries — 


which are purchased on a large scale with 
such a neglect of common-sense rules and 
precaution, as fuels. The majority of our 
manufacturers still purchase fuel by this 
rule-of-thumb method, which satisfied the 
last generation. A user is not purchasing 
so many tons of a solid uniform composi- 
tion, but should be purchasing so many 
units of heat in solid form, as a matter of 
convenience. 

The principal arguments in favor of this 
system of coal purchase may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. It places all sellers on a similarcompet- _ 


itive basis as regards both quality and price. 
2. It enables more sellers to compete by 


eliminating trade names and districts, thus _ 


broadening competition. 
8. Systematic and current analyses of 
the coal used establish a standard for plant 


operation and consumption, giving more | 


uniform results and generally effecting 


definite savings. 


4. Mine operators are compelled to mine — 


and prepare their coal with greater care. 

5. Disputes as to the quality of coal are 
more readily obviated or adjusted. 

6. Should inferior coal be received, the 
buyer pays only for such quality, while if a 
better grade than the standard called for 
be received, the seller gets a higher price. 


7. An exact and definite basis for can- — 


cellation of contract is provided for. 
8. By insuring coal of a uniform quality, 


continued, owing to conditions of supply a 


boiler room work is made easier, and more _ 


skilful handling of the coal is possible. 

9. Valuable and useful information as to 
coals and their actual quality is acquired 
by both buyer and seller. 

10. The seller and miner of high-grade 
coals is enabled to secure a price commen- 
surate with the value of his product. 

11. The miner and seller of low-grade 
coals is given a chance to compete with the | 


better fuels. 


12. The adoption of better combustion _ 


methods often results, enabling a buyer to 
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4 
use, in many cases, lower grades and 
cheaper coals. 
Disadvantages of the Purchase of Coal on 
Specification Basis 
1. The consumer may be made to pay 
- more for his coal on account of increased 
mining and preparation costs: and the 
balance of price between poor and good 
coals will be destroyed. 
2. The conservation of fuels will be 
defeated by the greater use of high-grade 
coal 


3. Natural variation in coal from the 
same seam or mine often makes it impos- 
sible for the mine operator to control or 
guarantee any fixed heating value. 

4, It is impossible for the sampling to be 
always accurate. 

5. By the old method of purchase coal 
; can be sold and bought with less trouble 


and expense to both sides. 
6. The poorer grade fuels will not be so 
much in demand, consequently, will remain 

: unmined and sometimes will be lost entirely. 

7. The consumer would effect greater 
savings in the use of coal if he would abolish 
wasteful methods of consumption instead 
of trying to save a few cents in cost of 

purchase. 
8. Any saving in the delivered cost of 

: coal would be more than counter-balanced 
by the expense required to take samples 

- and have analyses made. 

: 9. Competitive bidding between coals of 
different heating values would be restricted. 
10. As sampling must be generally done 

by the buyer and it is not always possible 

for the seller to have a representative 

- present when samples are taken, the latter 
is therefore entirely at the mercy of the 

purchaser as regards sampling methods. 


General Consideration 

The purchase of coal on specifications is a 
condition as well as a theory; a very 
practical condition, too, and one that de- 
mands careful consideration by both the 
buyer and seller. Efficiency is required in 
purchase as well as in use; it should apply 
equally to both. 

Too many buyers have looked upon the 
purchase of coal by specifications as a 
remedy for their own inefficient methods in 
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use, to be glossed over by using only high 


grade fuel, which will give good results eves 
with the most inadequate and wastefy| 
equipment and ignorant cheap handlers 
Many specifications are in use that wer 
written from the point of view of the 
consumer only. They are often loosely 
drawn up, badly worded, unfair and ap. 
parently looking only to obtain the best 
article at the lowest possible price, Jy 
addition to this, they frequently leave out 
entirely, or dismiss in a few words, the 
most important item—the sampling of the 
coal. 


Selection and Purchase 

To buy coal intelligently on any basis, 
the buyer must first determine the kind and 
size most suitable for his particular plant, 
This can only be accomplished by actual 
working tests, and should be done before 
any contract, whether on a specification 
basis or not, is made. 

The most efficient plant operation, at the 
lowest possible cost, is the basic consider. 
ation to the plant owner. As coal isa 
most important item, its purchase should 
be given the greatest care both by the one 
doing the actual buying and by the one 
responsible for its economical use, whatever 
may be his position. 

No buyer should decide on specifications 
for coal to be used at his plant until he bas 
considered carefully the following items 
and determined upon the kind of coal that 
will best suit his plant and conditions. 


Boilers 

1. Kind, capacity and arrangement. 
Furnaces 

1. Grates, surface and setting. 

2. How operated, stokers or hand-fired. 

3. If stokers, kind of coal they will 
handle best. 

4. If hand-fired, kind of grates and kind 


of labor available. 


Draft 
1. Amount available and how controlled. 
2. Kind: natural, forced or induced. 


Load 
1. Character; maximum, minimum and 
time. 
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action has set in among — sellers against 
oe Delivery at plant, method of handling, the specification basis, and the same may 


method of storage, how much. be said about many large users and buyers. 
2 Price at mines and freight rates. Asa general conclusion, it is believed by 
3, Capacity of mines. ‘many chemists, engineers and others, that 
4, Conditions of delivery and movement after the buyer of steam coal has decided 

from mines to plant. on the description of coal he desires, and 
5. Kind of cars to be used. what is best adapted to his use, there are 
6. Moisture and its possible effect. only two items to be considered, as regards 
7, Volatile matter; its relation to furnace @nalysis, in making up specifications; that 

condition and smoke laws. is, the percentage of ash and the fusing 
8. Ash, its amount. temperature of the ash. 


9, Fusing temperature of ash. foie. ane A standard percentage of ash of a given 
10, Coking qualities. in _ kind of coal (field or seam) insures a stand- 
11. Skill of firing. ard B.t.u. value; any change in ash per- 
12. Size. 7 wae |b centage makes a corresponding change in 
13. Heating value. B.t.u. value. The right ash-fusing temper- 
; _- ature means no clinkers and good combus- 
tion results, if the coal is handled properly. 
When smoke laws are to be observed, it 
may be necessary to specify also a maxi- 
mum volatile content of the coal, although 
As to the attitude of mine operators and even here it would generally be advisable 
slling agencies, opinions today are some- and more economical in the end to alter 
what divided. Many of the large produc- furnace and boiler conditions, so that 
esare quite willing to sell on a specification higher volatile, cheaper (usually) coals 
lasis, provided they may be assured of fair could be used. 
treatment. Others are against selling on Simplicity, equity and _ practicability 
any such basis and only do so when they — should be the characteristics of all contracts 
cannot get certain large contracts in any for the purchase of coal, whether on a 
other way. On the whole, a decided re- specification basis or not. 
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MONG the causes for complaint 
in connection with the anthracite 
industry is the imposition upon the 
public of an inferior quality of coal. 
The other causes of complaint, high 
prices and difficulty of obtaining the 
desired supply, have received a great 
deal of notice and most severe criticism. 

The complaint due to inferior coal 
has not been so greatly advertised, but 
it presents a very serious phase of the 
question. Most consumers of coal do 
not seem to consider that the quality 
has really a good deal to do with the 
cost of the fuel. Clean coal at $15 a ton 
may be deemed expensive, but if the 
quality is below a reasonable and 
honest standard the actual cost is 
proportionately greater. It is obvious 
that refuse or unburnable matter in 
coal to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent 
detracts from the heating value of the 
fuel and adds just that much more to 
the first cost. 

To meet this condition Governor 
Pinchot conceived the idea of having 
the product inspected at the mines 
before shipment was made to market. 
To accomplish this purpose, he called 
upon the Secretary of Mines, who in- 
structed the state mine inspectors in 
the anthracite region to inspect the 
coal loaded at the different collieries. 
The work is now under way. 

The Federal Fuel Administration 
set a standard of quality for the differ- 
ent sizes of coal and, when the standard 
is adhered to by the operators, there 
can be no just complaint made re- 
garding the quality of the coal. 

The result of the inspection thus far 
made shows, however, that the per- 
centages of foreign matter allowed by 


Clean Coal 


. J. 
Secretary of Mines, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


By Hon. J 


the standard have in many cases beep 
exceeded. Of the 173 cars inspected to 
date, 28 were found to contain an yp. 
warranted amount of refuse. This 
indicates that 16 per cent of the coal 
destined for market in the 173 cars 
was considerably below the standard 
and would have added materially to 
the cost to the consumer. 


STANDARD PREPARATION OF ANTHRACITE 


SLATE Bone 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
Broken (or grate)... .. . 1 2 
4 
5to7 5 
8 10 
Buckwheat. .......... 10 10 


* An allowance is made on chestnut of from 
12} to 15 per cent of pea coal. 


With regard to the sizing of anthra- 
cite, it is understood that the Fuel 
Administration set the following stand- 
ard which operators are supposed to 
live up to: 

Egg coal may contain not over 12 per cent 
of broken and 15 per cent of stove. 

Stove, 12 per cent of egg and 15 per cent of 
chestnut. 

Chestnut, 5 per cent of stove and 15 per 
cent of pea. 

Pea, 5 per cent of chestnut and 30 per cent 
of smaller sizes, the latter not to include 
more than 3 per cent of No. 2 buckwheat. 


The different sizes are used chiefly for 
the following purposes: 


Broken—Gas-making, other manufac- 


tures, and steam-raising. 
Egg—Domestic furnaces and open grates. 
Stove—Kitchen ranges, base burners 


| 


(sometimes mixed with chestnut), small 
furnaces, open grates. 

Chestnut—Kitchen ranges, small stoves, 
base burners (sometimes mixed with 
stove), and small, open grates. 

Pea—Domestic furnaces with small open- 


ings in grate, kitchen ranges, and “‘bank- 
ing”’ fires. 
Buckwheat No. 1—Steam-making and 
self-feeding domestic furnaces. 
Rice—Steam-making. 
Barley—Steam-making. 
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HE people believe they are paying 

too much for coal. There is, there- 
fore, a growing demand for some relief, 
though I believe the overwhelming 
sentiment of the community is at 
present against public ownership of the 
mines. There is, however, an insist- 
ence that Government shall do more 
than investigate; that it shall act. The 
legal possibility and the economic 
desirability of price regulation have be- 
come matters for serious consideration. 
If we pay too much for coal it is due 
either to inefficiency in production and 
distribution or to monopolistic condi- 
tions or to both. If exorbitant prices 
are due principally to the inefficiencies 


of the industry, Government price 
regulation by itself will not reduce 
prices. The mine owners, the labor 


unions, the transportation companies 
and the retailers may not be so black 
as they are sometimes painted, but 
they are not engaged in philanthropic 
activities. They intend their expendi- 
ture of money, brains and brawn to 
result in asin, not in loss. On the 
other hand, if exorbitant prices are due 
to monopolistic conditions, then greater 
efficiency in the conduct of the indus- 
try may not at all reduce prices. What 
all this amounts to is that if we now 
pay too much for coal, Government 
regulation -of the price will result in 
significant price reduction only if the 
reason for exorbitant prices is_ the 
existence of essentially monopolistic 
conditions of coal production and dis- 
tribution. 


Wovutp GoveRNMENT REGULATION Be 
CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Whether Government should regu- 

late prices is an economic question, not 


“mf Coal Price Regulation and the Constitutiog?™ 


By Draper Lewis 
Director of the American Law Institute 
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a legal question. I leave its solution to 
those engaged in the industry, to the 
economist, and to all those wise per- 
sons whom we call statesmen if we 
admire them, politicians if we don’t. 
Whether Government can_ regulate 
prices is a legal constitutional question 
of great and immediate practical im. 
portance. Under our American system 
of making law a statute embodying a 
new economic policy almost always will 
be challenged on the ground that it js 
unconstitutional. Putting aside, there- 
fore, all question of desirability: Would 
Government regulation of the selling 
price of coal be constitutional? 
Legislation by Congress or by the 
state legislatures must conform to the 
provisions of our Federal Constitution. 
The acts of state legislatures also 
must conform to the requirements of 
their respective state constitutions. 
Limitations of space confine the present 
discussion to the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. I shall also be 
obliged to place myself under one more 
limitation. I shall not discuss the line 
which should be drawn between the 
powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. A given sale of coal is either a 
transaction of interstate or of intra- 
state commerce. It may be asserted 
that a given act of Congress regulating 
the price of coal is a regulation of intra- 
state commerce, and that under the 
Constitution the power to regulate 
such commerce is reserved to the states. 
On the other hand, a state statute may 
be attacked, not on the ground that a 
state cannot regulate intra-state sales 
of coal, but on the ground that the 
particular statute in question regulates 
interstate sales and that in the ab- 
sence of the consent of Congress such 
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regulation by the state trespasses on 
the power of Congress. ap A 

In discussing the constitutionality of 
regulating the price of coal the vital 
question is not as to the distribution of 
the power among the Federal and State 
Governments, but as to whether such 
power exists in either. The Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted in 1791. It contains certain 
imitations on the methods by which 
the Federal Government may exercise 
its power. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted after the Civil War 
in 1868. It imposes limitations of a 
similar character on the exercise by 
the states of their reserved powers. 
Both of these amendments declare 
that: “No person shall be de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” 

The constitutionality of any law 
regulating coal prices will be attacked 
om the ground that it deprives the 
sllers of coal of their property without 
due process of law. Some states have 
iready enacted statutes creating an 
wency for the regulation of the price 
of coal for short periods to meet what 
is declared in the statute to be an 
aisting emergency or when the execu- 
tive authority of the state declares an 
emergency to exist. One of these 
statutes was enacted by the legislature 
Indiana (Chapter 44, Indiana Acts, 
1920, page 43). The United States 
District Court in Indiana refused to 
gant a preliminary injunction against 
ay order being issued by the state 
commission, basing their opinion on 
the ground that “the general power of 
the state to touch in some way the 
wal-mining industry exists” (Ameri- 
cn Coal Mining Co. v. Special Coal 
ind Food Commission, 268 Fed. 563). 
The case, however, does not hold that 
the price of coal may always be regu- 
lated by law. Even if it did, until the 


a has been passed on by the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, it 

will not be settled. If the Supreme 

Court decides that regulation of coal 

prices is forbidden by the due process 

clause, such regulation will be impossi- > 

ble unless a subsequent constitutional a 

amendment authorizes it. 
FUNCTIONS OF SUPREME CouRT 

To explain how the Supreme Court 
will deal with this question should it 
be presented to them for final decision, 
it is necessary to point out the functions 
exercised by the Supreme Court in our 
Constitutional System. 

The Constitution, as adopted in 
1789, created not merely a Federal 
Government but a Federal State. It 
vested certain powers in the Federal 
Government and also in effect reserved 
to the states all other powers. From 
time to time disputes arise as to the 
respective extent of these powers. The 
final determination of these disputes, 
if not left to negotiation and compro- 
mise, must be vested in some body. 
Under the leadership of Chief Justice 
Marshall the Supreme Court of the — 
United States by disregarding an act of 
Congress or a state statute which they 
believed contrary to the Constitution — 
became the final arbiter of all questions 
involving the respective powers under — 
the Constitution of the State and 


Federal Governments. No other body - 
has a prospect of functioning so well. 
To permit each state to determine the | 
extent of its own powers would reduce 
the national government to impotency; | 
to permit Congress to be the sole judge 
of its powers, as some suggest, would 
leave the constitutional rights of the 
states at the mercy of a temporary 
majority of a body moved by political 
motives. Let the man who wants to— 
tinker with the Constitution by requir- 
ing less than a majority of the court © 
to declare an Act of Congress uncon- — 
stitutional, or by vesting in Congress 
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_ advocates would virtually destroy our 


the power to determine the extent of 
its own powers, face the facts: What he 


. American system of national and state 
_ Governments, each supreme within its 
own sphere of action. For the preserva- 
tion of our Federal State created by the 
Constitution the Supreme Court must 
be continued as the final arbiter of 
the limitations of Federal and state 
powers. 

The Supreme Court not only decides 
finally questions concerning the respec- 
tive powers of the Federal and State 
Governments but it determines also 
the relative spheres as defined in the 
Constitution of the three branches of 
the Federal Government, legislative, 
executive and judicial. Though the 
latter function is of far less importance, 
it prevents any fundamental alteration 
in the structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment not sanctioned by formal Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

In declaring a Federal or state 
statute unconstitutional because its 
provisions deprive the persons affected 
of their life, liberty or property without 
due process of law, the Supreme Court 
performs still another function,—the 
protection of individual constitutional 
rights. There are several clauses in the 
Constitution as originally drafted and 
many more clauses in the amendments 
since adopted which are designed to 
protect the individual. Examples are 
the clause in the 10th section of the 
first article prohibiting a state from 
impairing the obligation of contracts, 
and the clause in the Fourth Amend- 
ment declaring that the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against 
unreasonable searches and _ seizures 
shall not be violated. These and simi- 
lar clauses, however, are much more 
definite than the due process clause in 
respect to the restrictions which they 
upon Government. 


“Wrrnout Due Process or Lay” 


The provision that no person shall he 
deprived of life, liberty or p 
without due process of law is a tech. 
nical legal expression to be construed 
in the light of its growth in Constity. 
tional history. Even as thus construed 
it is perhaps capable of at least three 
widely different meanings. In the first 
place, it may mean that an official of 
the Government, to deprive a person 
of life, liberty or property, must show 
that he is acting in accordance with the 
customary rules of law or in accordance 
with the definite provisions of a statute, 
Under this interpretation, if the official 
shows that his conduct is justified by 
the terms of a statute, no matter how 
arbitrary those terms may be, he has 
shown that he is acting in accordance 
with due process of law. 

The second possible meaning of the 
term is that in addition to the protec- 
tion afforded under the interpretation 
just mentioned, it is designed to protect 
the individual from having his life, 
liberty or property taken from him by 
legal process (in the prosecution of 
criminal or civil cases against him) 
which is justified by the provisions of a 
statute, but is nevertheless arbitrary 
and not in accordance with the customs 
and usages which experience has shown 
are necessary to protect the individual 
from persecution under the forms of 
law. 

The third possible meaning is that 
the provision is the announcement of 
a general principle, binding on the 
legislative as well as on the executive 
branches of Government, to the effect 
that the individual shall be free from 
being deprived of his life, liberty or 
property, not merely by unauthorized 
executive action or by statutes whieh 
establish arbitrary and unfairlegal proc 
ess in the prosecution of civil and 
criminal cases, but also by any statute, 
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hown 


the terms of which are arbitrary and 
mfair according to those ideas of 
individual liberty and personal rights 
ghich have been developed by the 
English-speaking peoples. 

It will be seen that a statute regu- 
isting the price of coal or of any other 
commodity does not take from the 
owners their property without due 
process if the first or second meaning 
he taken. It is only when the third 
and far broader meaning is taken that 
the constitutionality of any price regu- 
lation by Government can be called in 

on. 

Itis probable that those who drafted 
the Fifth Amendment, in which the 
yords are used as a limitation on the 
aercise of power by the Federal Gov- 
emment, used the expression “due 
process of law” in the second meaning 
just stated. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in 1855, in the case 
of Murray’s Lessee v. Hoboken Land 
ad Improvement Company (59 U. S. 
%2) (the only case prior to the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment in 
which the meaning of the words is 
carefully discussed), treats the clause 
at least primarily a prohibition 
yainst arbitrary legal process, al- 
though there is nothing in the opinion 
ofthe Court to show conclusively that 
the Court at that time would not, if 
weasion had required, have given to 
the words the third and much broader 


After the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in 1868, the Court in the 
first cases arising under the Amend- 
ment construed the due process of law 
dause in that Amendment in the third 
ind broadest sense. The consequence 
this broad interpretation would be 
logive the Court a wide discretionary 
veto power over all Federal and State 
wal and economic legislation were it 
wt for a self-imposed limitation of 
feat practical importance. Because 
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the Supreme Court is a court and its 
members judges and not merely ted ae 
statesmen passing on the wisdom or 
folly of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, there is no capricious exercise of its 


power. The judges, being en of 


trained in our common law system of 
developing legal rules, feel themselves 
in deciding a particular case bound to 
a very high degree by the way in which 
the Court has decided previously other 
cases presenting analogous questions. — 
Thus around the expression “due — 
process of law” has grown a very con- — 
siderable body of recorded decisions. _ 
From these decisions we may gain 
some idea of the rules of law which will | 7 
be used by the Court as guides to | 
determine the constitutionality of any — 
statute questioned by a litigant before 
the Court on the ground that it de- 
prives him of life, liberty or property 
without due process. 

It is true that these case-made rules 
of law, like the case-made rules of the - 
common law, are always subject to— 
modification and change. A statute 
which may be held constitutional today _ 
may neither in fact nor in logic be 
distinguishable from the statute which — 
the Court held unconstitutional some 
years ago. But it is as great a mistake 
to suppose that the judges use delib- 
erately the due process of law clauses" 
to invalidate laws which are opposed 
to their economic or social opinions, as 


interpretation of the meaning of the 
due process clause the Court has under- 
taken a function of supreme impor- — 
tance which profoundly affects our | aa 3 
development as a nation. The Court, an 
in view of the constantly growing 
desire for the increase of governmental _ S 7 


Though the due process clause has 
existed as a restraint on the Federal « 
Government since 1791, only since the 
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adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has it had practical importance. 

Thus we speak correctly of the power 
exercised by the Court under the due 
process of law clauses when we say that 
it is not only a most important power, 
but a comparatively new feature of our 
constitutional system. It is no part of 
my present purpose to defend or criti- 
cize the existence of this power. But 
as my blunt statement of the matter 
may be taken by some as a criticism, it 
is perhaps right that I should point out 
that the Court has used its power, on 
the whole, in a manner satisfactory to 
the American people. Today, there- 
fore, the burden is on him who would 
propose to strike the due process of law 
clauses from the Constitution or to 
narrow the broad meaning the Court 
has given to it. 

This necessarily long explanation of 
the nature of the due process of law 
clauses is, I hope, sufficient to enable 
you to understand the few things that 
can be said in answer to the question: 
Is it constitutional for the national or 


state Governments to regulate the price 
of coal? 


SuPpREME Court DEcIsIONS 


I shall bring to your attention eight 
cases decided by the Supreme Court 
which throw more or less light on the 
facts which the Court would today 
take into consideration in passing on 
the constitutionality of any such legis- 
lation. The first of these cases, Munn 
v. Illinois (94 U.S. 113), was decided 
in 1876, the last so late as June 11 of 
the present year. Six of them involve 
statutes regulating the selling price of 
particular things; in two, the statutes 
in question regulated the price of labor 
in particular industries. In one case 
the Court dealt with an act of Congress; 
in the other cases, with state statutes. 

There is one thing that can be said 
to be established by these cases, be- 
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cause it is the assumption which under. 
lies in each of them the reasoning in the 
opinions of the Court. This assump. 
tion is that the due process of |ay 
clauses deprive Government of the 
power to regulate prices generally. ]f 
Government has the power to regulate 
the price at which an owner may par 
with certain property or give certain 
service, it is because of special cir. 
cumstances connected with that prop. 
erty or service. There was a peri 
after the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment when the proposition just 
stated was open to argument before 
the Supreme Court, but that time has 
long since passed. 

The Court in all six of the price 
regulation cases, nevertheless, in spite 
of this limitation on Government price 
regulation to which I have referred, 
has upheld the constitutionality of the 
statute. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to ascertain what were the special 
circumstances which appealed to the 
judges in those cases as warranting an 
exception to the general rule that the 
price at which you or I may sell our 
products or give our services, or rent 
or sell our land, is our own affair—a 
right of property, which is taken away 
from us without due process by any 
statute which attempts to regulate the 
price. 

In the first case, Munn v. Illinois, the 
Court held—two judges dissenting— 
that a state statute fixing maximum 
charges for the storage of grain in grail 
elevators was constitutional, because 
the owners of the elevators had a virtual 
monopoly and the business was “al- 
fected with a public interest.” In 
Spring Valley Water Works v. Schotiler 
(110 U. S. $47), a case decided in 1884 
it was held—one judge dissenting— 
that Government can regulate the 
price charged for water by one having 
a virtual monoply. The Court held ia 
the third case, Georgia Railroad Com- 
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yV. Smith (128 U.S. 174), decided 
in 1888, that a state can regulate rates 
charged by a railroad company, because 
, railroad company has the privileges 
ofacorporation and especially because 
ithas the right to take private property 
for the construction of its road against 
the will of the owners by the exercise 
of what is known as “the power of 
eminent domain.” 

In the fourth case, Cotting v. Kansas 
City (188 U.S. 79), decided in 1901, the 
late Mr. Justice Brewer, delivering the 
ginion of the Court, expressed his own 
eaviction that a state statute fixing 
the charges in stockyards would not 
violate the due process of law clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Court, however, held the particular act 
under consideration in that case uncon- 
titutional, because its regulatory pro- 
visions were limited to the charges in 
sockyards of a specified size, and, 
therefore, the statute deprived the 
owners of these yards of the “equal 
protection of the laws” guaranteed by 
mother provision of the Amendment. 
That the opinion of Judge Brewer would 
he followed today is indicated by the 
ase of Stafford v. Wallace (258 U. S. 
5) in which the Court refused to en- 
join the Secretary of Agriculture from 
carrying out the provisions of the Fed- 
eal Packers and Stockyards Act of 
21, although the Act gives to the 
Seretary the power to fix rates 
charged by stockyards. Chief Justice 
Taft says, “‘that it,’’ the business of 
mumning a stockyard, “is a business 
within the power of regulation by leg- 
sative action needs no discussion.” 

In the fifth case, German Alliance 
Insurance Company v. Lewis (233 U. S. 
389), decided in 1914, the Court held 
constitutional a state statute creating 
“insurance commissioner and vesting 
thim the power to fix fire insurance 
rates. One judge was absent and three 

. The expressed ground of the 


decision was that the insurance business 
had been regulated in different ways 
for many years and the regulation of 
rates, as an extension of legislative 
power, was justified by the circum- 
stances. The plaintiff argued that only 
such services can be regulated as can be 
demanded by the public. The Court re- 
fused to adopt this proposition. 

The sixth and most recent case, or 
rather cases, involving price regulation 
are known as the rent cases. They are 
Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 134) and 
Brown Holding Company v. Feldman 
(256 U.S. 169), decided in 1921. The 
first of the two cases involved the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress 
creating a commission with power to 
fix the rent, services and other terms 
of use of property in the District of 
Columbia. It provided that the ten- 
ants’ right of occupancy should con- 
tinue on the rent and other terms fixed 
by the Commission irrespective of the 
expiration of any existing lease, unless 
the owner desired the premises for 
actual occupancy by himse-:f, his wife, 
children, or dependents. The opera- 
tion of the act was limited to two years. 
The act itself stated that its provisions 
were made necessary “by emergen- 
cies growing out of the war result- 
ing in rental conditions in the District 
dangerous to the public health and 
burdensome to public officers . . . 
thereby embarrassing the Federal 
Government in the transaction of the 
public business.” 

The second case involved the con- 
stitutionality of a similar statute of the 
state of New York adopted on account 
of a most severe housing shortage in 
New York City. The Court upheld 
both statutes by a vote of five to four. 
Three of those voting with the major- 
ity, and one of those voting with the 
minority are no longer members of the 
Court. Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
delivered the opinions of the Court in 
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both cases, takes the position that the 
regulation is justified as a temporary 
measure, declaring “that a limit of 
time to tide over a passing trouble well 
may justify a law that could not be 
upheld as a permanent change.” In 
the first case, he also points out that 
the emergency declared by Congress to 
exist is “a publicly notorious and al- 
most world-wide fact.” 


Vauipiry oF CertTAIN BUSINESS AND 
GOVERNMENT LIMITATIONS 


In attempting to judge the force of 
these two decisions as a precedent for 
or against the constitutionality of price 
regulation under other circumstances, 
two facts should be noted. First, in 
both cases the emergency alleged to 
justify the regulatory provisions of the 
statute arose out of a shortage of the 
supply of houses and apartments which 
created monopolistic conditions. Rent 
was not determined by the cost of 
building and by competition between 
those desiring to supply housing facil- 
ities, but by the dire necessity of those 
who contended with each other for a 
place in which to live. Second, the 
statutes went much further than regu- 
lating the rate at which an apartment 
or house should be rented. They gave 
to existing occupants the right to re- 
main in possession although the leases 
under which they took occupancy had 
terminated and the owner might be 
desirous to rent to some one else. A 
statute which fixes selling or rental 
prices is one kind of Government regu- 
lation of business and property; a 
statute which requires the owner to 
sell or to rent is another and much more 
drastic kind of Government regulation. 
In 1917 the Supreme Court in an 
opinion delivered by the late Chief 
Justice White, four of the nine judges 
dissenting, upheld the constitutionality 
of the statute of Congress known as the 
Adamson Act, which provided for an 
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eight-hour day for all railroad employes 

to be paid at the rate prev en paid 
fora ten-hour day. This wage rate was 
to continue for a few months pending 
an investigation by a commission, It 
is probable, though not quite certain, 
that the majority regarded the statute 
as being justified by the fact that it was 
adopted to avert a nation-wide strike of 
railroad employes (Wilson v. New, ug 
U. S. 331). 

On the 11th of last June, the Cour 
announced its decision in the case ip. 
volving the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Industrial Court Act: the case 
of Wolff Packing Company v. Court of 
Industrial Relations. In delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, Chief 
Justice Taft reviewed the cases to 
which I have referred and other cases 
and threw much light on what the 
Court now regards as the limitations of 
the power of the Government to regu- 
late business, especially prices and 
wages. 

The statute in question declared that 
certain businesses were “affected with 
a public interest” 

(1) Manufacture and preparation of 
food for human consumption. 

(2) Manufacture of clothing for hu- 
man wear. 

(3) Production of any substance in 
common use for fuel. 

) Transportation of the foregoing. 

(5) Public utilities and common car- 
riers. 

It created an industrial court of 
three judges who were authorized to 
summon the parties to any industri 
dispute in regard to wages or 
terms of service, and were directed, if 
they found the peace and health of the 
community threatened by such con- 
troversy, to fix the wages and other 
terms of employment. The employer 
had to pay the wages ordered to be 
paid by the Court; the employe could 
terminate his employment as an 
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sidual, but he could not combine with 
to do so—strikes were prohib- 
ited. The Wolff Packing Company, an 
establishment employing about three 
hundred persons, refused to pay an 
inerease in wages granted by the Court 
m the application of a union. A 
mandamus or order to compel them to 
do so was granted by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas at the request of the In- 
dustrial Court. The Company appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas was reversed on the 
that the Act in attempting to 
regulate the rate of wages deprived 
the Company and its laborers of their 

property without due process of law. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice goes 
far to clarify the expression first used 
by the Court in Munn v. Illinois in 
describing a business as “affected with 
apublic interest.” He points out that 
businesses clothed with a public interest 
justifying some public regulation may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Those 
that are carried on pursuant to a public 
privilege, as railroad companies and 
many other public utilities which have 
the right to take private property in 
building their facilities; (2) certain 
weupations “regarded as exceptional, 
the public interest attaching to which, 
} reognized from earliest times, has sur- 
vived the period of arbitrary laws by 
Parliament or Colonial legislatures for 
the regulation of all trades and call- 
ings,” as the business of conducting an 
in or of operating a cab or grist mill; 
3) businesses which “though not pub- 
leat their inception may be fairly said 
tohave risen to be such and to have 
subject in consequence to some 

ent regulation.” 


Businesses Wuicu Have Become 
If the business of mining and selling 
coal can be regulated it is because it 
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falls under the third class and it there- 
fore becomes important to know the 
tests which the Court will apply in 
determining whether a business is or is 
not within this class. On this point 
the Chief Justice is clear. He says: 

It has never been supposed since the 
adoption of the Constitution that the busi- 
ness of the butcher or the baker, the tailor, 
the wood chopper, the mining operator, or 
the miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product or his 
wages could be fixed by state regulation. 

An ordinary producer, manufac- 
ture r, or shopkeeper may sell or not as he 


likes. 


And then the Chief Justice adds this 
significant, and for our purposes, most 
important observation: In nearly all 
the businesses included within the 
third head above, that is businesses 
which have risen to be public, 
the thing which gave the public interest 
was the indispensable nature of the service 
and the exorbitant and arbitrary control to 
which the public may be subjected without 
regulation. 


Here we have, so it seems to me, not 
only a substantially correct summary 
of the cases involving price and wage 
regulations in which the statutes have 
been upheld by the Court, but also in 
view of the present personnel of the 
Court a rule which will guide its deter- 
mination of similar questions in the 
immediate future. In effect, the rule 
given by the Chief Justice amounts to 
this: The price of a commodity or serv- 
ice can be regulated by law provided; 
(a) the use which it serves bears a © 
sufficiently close relation to the welfare _ 
of the community, and (b) monopolistic © 
rather than competitive 
would, without such regulation, control — 
the price. 

The requisite importance of the use 
of a commodity or service is a matter 

of degree. The Court will not and 
should not attempt to draw an exact 
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line. So far as the regulation of the 
price of coal is concerned, this factor of 
constitutionality needs no special in- 
vestigation. Coal is a necessity to 
modern industry and to the health of 
the community. 


GOVERNMENT ControL Not ALWAYS 
PossIBLE 


If there is doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of the regulation of the price 
of coal it arises with respect to the 

_ second factor. Whether the conditions 


character is often a most complicated 
question. In modern industry the 
selling price of most articles is the 
resultant of many factors into which 
both competitive and monopolistic 
conditions enter. Thus even where the 
article is patented and the producer 
holds a legal monopoly, the article 
itself may and indeed often does enter 
into competition with unpatented sub- 
stitutes. Whether such monopolistic 
conditions exist as to make lawful 
Government regulation of price is a 
question of degree, just as the requisite 
importance of the commodity or service 
is a matter of degree. Because coal 
exists in limited quantities which can- 


not be increased and in that sense is a 
- natural monopoly, it does not follow 
that its selling price is subject to 
ited in quantity, but the Supreme 


which regulate the price of a coinmod- 
_ ity are monopolistic or competitive in 


wy, 


monopolistic conditions. Land is lim- 
Court would not for a moment on that 
count alone uphold a statute regulating 
the price of land or of agricultural 
products, because as a matter of fact 
the rent or selling price of land is often 
the resultant of competition among 
owners to rent or sell. The fact that 
coal is limited in quantity, coupled 
a. with its importance to our prosperity as 
a nation would today probably justify 
before the Supreme Court a statute 
regulating the quantity mined in any 
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one year or its export to foreign coun. 
tries; but we cannot, therefore 
conclude that the price can be regu 
lated. 

Since the opinion in the Kans 
Industrial Court case it can be asserted 
with confidence that because a busines 
can be regulated in one particular, jt 
does not follow necessarily that it cap 
be regulated in every other particular. 
The opinion apparently puts an end to 
the idea once prevalent that there is g 
class of businesses not affected by a 
public interest to which no regulation 
will apply and a class of businesses 
affected by a public interest which can 
be subjected in all things to Gover- 
ment regulation. No business can be 
regarded as exempt from any public 
regulation. Few if any businesses can 
be subjected to every conceivable kind 
of governmental control. Each regula- 
tion to be constitutional must stand, s 
to speak, on its own feet. 


Court Decision a Marrer or Fact 

To justify before the Supreme Court 
the regulation of the price of coal 
generally, or the price of anthracite 
coal, it must be shown that at present 
the price is to a very considerable 
degree governed by monopolistic condi- 
tions. The answer to the question: 
“Can the price of coal be regulated by 
Government in view of the due process 
of law clauses in the Constitution?” is 
therefore, if I have correctly stated the 
rules of law which will govern the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, prime 
rily a matter of fact. 

Although many of the conditions 
which throw light on the answer to this 
question of fact are known and, al- 
though anyone from the President ot 
Governor to the humblest citizen 5 
entitled to his opinion, it would be both 
a reckless and a foolish lawyer who 
would positively advise the Gover 
ment authorities or private clients that 
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astate statute or a Federal Act regulat- 
ing the price of coal would be declared 
by the Supreme Court const itutional or 
ynconstitutional. It is the kind of 
question to which no certain answer 
can be given before the Court speaks. 
The Supreme Court cannot express its 
opinion until a Government price 
regulation is made and someone af- 
fected disputes the constitutionality of 
of the regulation. 


Tue Way tied 


What, then, to use the name by 
which this section of the volume is 
headed, is “The Way Out” of present 
wal and especially anthracite coal 
conditions—conditions which are ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory to the public 
and not wholly satisfactory to those 
engaged in the industry whether as 
operators or miners? 

In the first place I admit, though 
reluctantly, that experience now cover- 
ing many years gives us little right to 
hope that voluntary action on the part 
of the operators and miners can be 
trusted to result in giving the public 
reasonable service at reasonable prices. 
Isay reluctantly because I am enough 
of an individualist to believe that the 
development of a sense of obligation of 
public service in those working in the 
industry is likely to be more fruitful 
in good results than Government 
regulations however wisely conceived 
or well executed. 

In the second place, admitting that 
some Government action is necessary, 
in view of the fact that the constitu- 
tionality of Government regulation of 
the price of coal, even of anthracite 
coal, is at present doubtful, the first 
thing that is clear about any program 
of action by the national Government 
or by any state government is that it 
should not be so bound up with price 
regulation that the entire success of the 
am would depend on the Supreme 
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Court supporting the right of the 
Government to fix the price of coal. 
That the program of Government 
action should not entirely center on 
price regulation is not only legal but 
economic common sense. If Govern- 
ment attempts to regulate the price of 
coal and the Supreme Court holds that 
the regulation deprives the owners of 
coal of their property without due 
process of law, it would be because the 
majority of the Court were convinced 
that monopolistic conditions do not at 
present control the price of coal. If the 
Supreme Court made such a decision 
and was right as to its facts, the deci- 
sion would not deprive the people of 
any control over the coal industry 
which they could use with advantage. 
I have already pointed out that Gov- 
ernment regulation of price will have 
no significant effect on prices unless the 
reason we pay too much for coal is that 
the present selling price is controlled 
by essentially monopolistic and not 
competitive conditions. What I wish 
to bring home to you is this: That the 
constitutionality of price regulation 
and the practical usefulness of price 
regulation to the public depend on the 
same thing—the extent to which the 
price of coal to the consumer is con- 
trolled by essentially monopolistic 
conditions. 


SUGGESTED ProGram FoR GOVERN- 
MENT ACTION 


The Government action to which I 
suggest that consideration be given is: 
First: The creation of a Government 

commission to which will be given: 

1. Power to investigate effectually 

all things pertaining to the indus- 
try. 

2. Power to make public any fact 

ascertained. 

3. Power to make recommendations 

in respect to ‘anything connected — 
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with the industry, including prices, 
wages, methods of production and 
distribution, and also to recom- 
mend legislation. 
4. Power, should a recommendation 
be disregarded, to issue at its dis- 
eretion an order directing com- 
_ pliance with the recommendation, 
the order to be binding, but sub- 
__ ject to review by a specified court. 
Second: The statute should make it 
clear that, while it is the duty of the 
commission to exercise its power of 
investigation and also to make rec- 
ommendations as to wages, prices 
and other things connected with the 
industry, the power to make an 
order that a specific recommendation 
be followed shall be exercised not as 
a matter of course on the disregard 
of a recommendation, but only in 
those cases where in the opinion of 
the commission the facts warrant 
not merely Government investiga- 
tion and recommendation, but Gov- 
ernment regulation. 


This bare outline of a possible pro- 
gram for Government action will, I 
hope, be sufficient to enable me to 
make clear to you the fundamental 
differences between the Government 
agency which I suggest for considera- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other public service 
commissions. 

Just Wuat THe Commission Wou 
Do 


The statutes creating public service 
commissions are drawn upon the sup- 
position of the existence of definite 
controversies as to rates and other 
terms of service. A principal function 
of such commissions, therefore, is to 
hear and settle these controversies as a 
court hears and decides legal questions. 
The statute proposed would, if I may 
be allowed the expression, breathe an 
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entirely different atmosphere. ts 
primary object would be not to settle 
disputes whether of wages or prices, 
but to create conditions which would 
largely prevent such disputes arising. 
While, therefore, any citizen or 

of citizens could, of course, call the 
attention of the Government agency to 
any matter which they believed needed 
investigation, it would be the duty of 
the Government agency to make its 
own investigation in its own way. In 
so doing it would not model its pro- 
ceedings on Court proceedings as the 
public service commissions have done. 
It would seek the facts with the help of 
the codperation of the individuals and 
associations engaged in the industry 
whether as owners or employes, though, 
of course, full opportunity for a hearing 
would be afforded to those affected by 
an order before the order was issued. 

Again, the public service commis- 
sions are almost entirely confined to the 
consideration of rates and services. It 
is known that there are in the coal 
industry serious deficiencies in what 
may be termed its organization, as in 
the methods of distribution and in the 
relation borne by the number of mines 
and miners to our need for coal. So 
far as can now be seen, a commission 
which could not investigate, recom- 
mend and if necessary regulate the 
organization of the industry might 
prove almost entirely useless. The 
investigations of such an agency might 
show conditions justifying many Gov- 
ernment regulations, but not price reg- 
ulations. 

The most important difference, how- 
ever, between the commission sug- 
gested and the present public service 
commissions would be that publicity 
and recommendation would p 
mandatory regulation. Coal is esset- 
tial. If the public cannot get gross 
abuses corrected without the club of 8 
Government order, then the club 
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be used. To create a commis- 
son with investigatory and recom- 
mendatory powers only would be 
childish. But this should not blind us 
to the fact that we are never going to 
get satisfactory conditions until there 
is developed among owners, miners 
and Government commissioners a com- 
mon will to give good service to the 
public. 

Finally, and as bearing directly on 
the specific subject of this paper, which 
is the constitutionality of Government 
regulation of the price of coal, we must 
inany program for Government action 
keep before us the fact that the power 
of Government under the Constitution 
to regulate the price of coal depends on 
a fact—the existence of essentially 
monopolistic conditions which will con- 
trol prices in the absence of such regu- 
lation. Under our system of hearing 
and deciding cases this fact must ulti- 
mately be determined by a group of 
learned lawyers, members of the Su- 
preme Court, not by a jury of persons 
familiar with business or trained to the 
sientific investigation of business con- 
ditions. There is no reason, however, 
why the Court should not pay great 
respect to the conclusions of fact ar- 
rived at by a properly constituted 
Government fact finding commission. 

The suggested commission would 
not issue an order unless they had 
themselves found facts which con- 
vinced them that such order was war- 
ranted. The facts which they believed 
to justify them in making the order 
would be just those facts which would 
tend to convince the Supreme Court, 
should the power to issue the order be 
questioned, that the order did not 
deprive those affected of their property 
without due process of law. 

You will note that I have not sug- 
gested whether the commission pro- 
posed shall be state or national. There 
. why every state should 
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have such an agency. On the other 
hand, it is clear that at least two gov- 
ernments should now act in regard to 
the present coal situation—the Fed- 
eral Government and the Government 
of Pennsylvania. If these two govern- 
ments can act effectively, each in its 
own sphere, the “way out” of existing 
conditions would be found, because 
the other coal-producing states would 
follow Pennsylvania’s lead. Pennsyl- 
vania is more interested in finding a 
““way out” in the coal industry than 
any other state. Fortunately, she has 
now in her two representatives in the 
Senate and in her Governor men from 
whom she has a right to expect sug- 
gestions for constructive action. ‘Con- 
gress can and should act this winter. 
Unfortunately, the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly does not meet until 
1925. This, however, has one advan- 
tage in that it gives ample time, if the 
subject is taken up at once, to develop 
a plan that can be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before the election next fall. 
The one thing that the people should 
not, and let us hope will not, excuse is a 
policy of drift and inaction by Con- 
gress or by the government of the great 
state whose welfare is so intimately 
connected with a satisfactory solution 
of the coal problem. 


(NOTE ON STATE STATUTES 
REGULATING THE PRICE OF 
COAL) 


In Indiana an act was passed in 1920 
creating a Coal and Food Commission 
[c. 44 of Indiana Acts, 1920, page 143]. 
The Commission was to exist until 
March 31, 1921, unless continued by 
subsequent legislation. (Apparently 
this act was not continued by subse- 
quent legislation.) The Commission 
was given power to 

(1) Fix the price to jobbers, whole- 
sale or retail dealers or to the public of 
all coal moving in intra-state com- 
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merce; it was not to be confiscatory, 
nor less than the actual cost of the coal 
plus a fair and reasonable return on the 
property used in the production and 
sale thereof, nor in excess of any price 
which might be fixed by the Federal 
Government. 

(2) To require production and sale 
of enough coal for domestic purposes. 

(3) To license persons, firms and 
corporations, and to revoke its licenses. 

4) To advise priority of different 
coal users. 

Appeals to the courts are allowed 
from the Commission’s orders and 
rulings. Coal moving in the_inter- 
state commerce is specifically exempt 
from the provisions of the statute. As 
to food, the Commission was only to 
find facts and to make reports. 

A New York statute of 1922 [special 
session, 1922, ch. 673, page 1743— 
Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1923, page 
2464] declared that an emergency 
existed and should be regarded as con- 
tinuing to exist until the Governor 
issued a proclamation to the contrary. 
It gave the Fuel Administrator the 
following powers: 

(1) To regulate the receipt, storage, 
purchase, sale, use, distribution or de- 
livery of fuel within the state and of 
production within the state. 


(2) To fix prices or reasonable 
profits. 
(3) To forfeit unnecessary inter- 


mediate sales. 

(4) To compel sale and distribution 
of fuel. 

(5) To compel allotment and appor- 
tioning. 
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(6) To buy and sell fuel for public o 
private consumption, if the Governor 
should declare the emergency to be 
acute. 

(7) To prevent waste of fuel, and to 
limit or regulate the production and 
distribution and use of light, heat and 
power. 

(8) To issue licenses to sell fuel and 
to revoke them. 

“Fuel” includes coal, coke, charcoal, 
firewood, fuel oil and manufactured 
fuel products, but not gas or electricity, 
The office of fuel administrator was 
abolished by proclamation of the Goy- 
ernor, March 27, 1923. 

A similar law is a recent enactment 
by the Rhode Island Legislature, 1993 
laws, ch. 2306 (Jan. 12, 1923). It de- 
clared an emergency and created the 
office of State Fuel Administrator to 
continue until January 31, 1924. 

In New Hampshire a statute [laws 
1923, ch. 111, page 130] authorizes the 
Governor to appoint a fuel administra- 
tor during the emergency, providing 
that the Governor and Council shall 
have decided that the emergency exists. 
The Administrator may make rules 
“with respect to the sale and distribu- 
tion of fuel,” including price and 
standard fixing. 

A Connecticut statute [laws 1923, 
ch. 5, page 3477] authorizes the Gov- 
ernor to declare that an emergency 
exists. In such case it is made a crime 
(punishable by fine and imprisonment) 
to refuse to sell fuel at a reasonable 
price or to sell at an unreasonable 
profit or upon unreasonable condi- 
tions. 
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HIS is an age of vexatious prob- 

lems. Across the sea we behold a 
chaos of hatred and desperation—a 
situation calling loudly for solution, 
but apparently calling in vain. In our 
own country there is a spirit of unrest, 
a suspicion of one another, an unfortu- 
nate greed, all coupled with hate and a 
general “headhitting”’ feeling through- 
out the land. 

In the West we have a pretty well 
defined sentiment that agriculture has 
not had a square deal. Present and 
prospective prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts are, however, easing that situation. 
The people of the cities have come to a 
realization in the last two years that 
there can be no enduring prosperity for 
the nation if agriculture is paralyzed. 
While the question of raising foodstuffs 
for our people is the most practical 
question with which the nation is con- 
cerned, yet the question with which 
you are dealing here is nearly as im- 
portant. Outside of truck or oil trans- 
portation, foodstuffs and the instru- 
nentalities to produce them cannot be 
transported save by the use of coal. 
Inour northern climates where there is 
ascarcity of wood people cannot exist 
without coal. Business cannot carry 
m its activities without it, and there is 
probably no question today that is 
more immediately vital than that of 
supply and cost of coal. 

The continual rise of prices, the con- 
stant recurrence of strikes, is a tax on 
all industry, and a very severe tax on 
the people’s patience. The almost an- 
tual strikes and long discussions inci- 
dent thereto, with a mere temporary 
adjustment at the end, have not tended 
to produce a feeling of stability among 
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the people, or confidence in their ability 
to secure an adequate supply of coal at 
reasonable prices. Anthracite coal has 
become a luxury. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COAL A => 


PossIBILITY 


Thinking people who are willing to 
recognize a situation when confronted 
with it, understand one thing, and that 
is that the people of the United States 
are going to have coal. They have a 
feeling that the coal has been put into 
the ground by the Almighty for the 
benefit of all the people and not for the 
few; that it was not put there to 
promote profiteering or unconscionable 
dividends. If the people of the United 
States cannot secure their coal at a fair 
price representing a reasonable return 
upon the investment, a just living wage 
to those who produce it, and further a 
supply upon which they can rely, a way 
will be devised, of course within the 
law and constitutional limitations, for 
the Government to acquire the coal 
mines of the country and to operate 
them for the benefit of all the people. 
That would be a last resort, but a resort 
that is within the probabilities if present 
conditions are to continue, and if the 
people are to be harassed every year by 
the fear of not being able to get their 
coal. No denunciation of any such 
condition as socialistic will halt the on- 
ward sweep of that movement if the 
conditions of the last few years are to 
continue. 

One may argue that it would be 
undesirable for the Government to ac- 
quire the mines and impossible for it to 
operate them, but it is an indictment of 
government to say that it could not be 
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done I am not arguing for the propo- 
sition, but merely suggesting that it 


may come. And there are strong argu- 
ments in its favor, for if the burden of 
. unconscionable profit were taken off of 
the supply of coal it would take from 
the business of the country an enor- 
mous tax and tend to advance pros- 
_perity, while further, under Govern- 
‘ment operation, there would be no 
strikes. 


Past Stupies or CONGRESS ON COAL 
SITUATION 


Congress has frequently taken note 
of the situation; and the so-called 
“Calder Committee” a few years ago 
_ made an exhaustive examination of the 
subject. Its report is intensely in- 
teresting and instructive. One coal 
operator before that Committee ad- 
mitted that the extortionate prices 
charged the American people for coal 
in the year 1920 would reach an enor- 
mous sum of excessive profits. I 

_ should hesitate to name the figure 
_ which Senator Calder stated in a 

_ speech on the floor, or in an interview, 
the American people had been robbed 
of, but it ran into appalling figures. 
Of course, had the statement been 
made by a progressive western Senator 
it would have been considered very 
wild and bolshevistic in its tendency, 
but coming from a New York stand-pat 
Senator it is entitled to credence even 
among the most incredulous. 

There is no particular satisfaction 
that the people can gather from the ex- 
periences of the past on this coal ques- 
tion. As far back as 1902, President 
Roosevelt, through his “Anthracite 
Coal Commission,” was struggling to 
settle the proposition in the anthracite 
field. It was merely a temporary 
adjustment. 

When I became a member of the 
Senate in 1911 the question of the coal 
field troubles of West Virginia was be- 


fore Congress. A Committee was ap- 
pointed, of which I was a member 
which investigated thoroughly the 
situation. Two of the members of 
that Committee reported in favor of 
governmental ownership of the coal 
properties, or at least the Government 
taking them over, as the only remedy 
for conditions then existing. The 
situation as disclosed at that time in the 
Paint and Cabin Creek Coal Fields was 
one difficult for reasonable people to 
believe. 

Again, in 1920, in the West Virginia 
Coal Fields trouble arose which almost 
reached the dignity of civil war, 
Armies were marched across the moun- 
tains and bloody encounters ensued, 
Again Congress acted, and in June 
1920, the Senate passed a resolution for 
an investigation by its Committee on 
Education and Labor of the situation 
in the coal fields of West Virginia in the 
territory adjacent to the borders of 
West Virginia and Kentucky. TheCom- 
mittee made a thorough investigation, 
but its members were unable to agree. 


Tue ADVISABILITY OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
CopE 


As Chairman of that Committee I 
filed a report which, while not criticised 
by the other members of the Commit- 
tee, was not concurred in, and they filed 
a short report advocating the incor 
poration of labor unions. In my re- 
port I recommended the adoption of an 
industrial code, and the building upon 
that as a foundation of industrial 
courts. That is the subject I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
present briefly to this thoughtful 
assemblage. 

We have in practically all of our 
State Constitutions and in the Federal 
Constitution what is known as a Bill of 
Rights. These rights have evolved 
through the strain, usages and processes 
of the ages. They represent the out- 
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come of strife with tyrannical rulers, 
and they are valued above everything 
dse by the citizens as a Code of Indi- 
vidual Rights—not merely directory, 
hut mandatory upon our courts as to 
all questions of civil rights. 

The idea of the industrial code is 
based on the same underlying concep- 
tion as these ideals of civil rights. In- 
dustrial life as we know it is not of 
weient origin. The change from home 
to factory methods and the use of 
powerful machinery has brought about 
modern industrial life. Out of the 
many situations, customs and practices 
which of necessity have arisen in such 
industrial life; there are certain funda- 
nentals which the public has come to 
understand as essential to any fair ar- 
rangement between Labor and Capital. 
So an industrial code is a fundamental 
bill of industrial rights for both Capital 
ad Labor. The main requisite for in- 
dustrial peace is the removal of misun- 
derstanding. How can it be removed 
uiless fundamental rights of employers 
and employes are clearly defined? 

The public is entitled to know what 
the rights of Capital and the rights of 
labor are; and to know that these 
rights are to be protected by some 
nstrumentalities for their enforcement. 
The industrial code which was sug- 
gsted in the Report of the Senate 
Committee in the last investigation of 
the West Virginia coal fields represents, 
I think, the best thought and experi- 
ence of those who had much to do with 
this question during the war. It would 
have been impossible to have carried on 
the war with continual strikes, mis- 
uderstandings, and turmoil between 
employers and employes in the great 
basic industries. 


Tae War Lasor Pouicies Boarp 


It was evident to the President that 
must be some uniform policy on 


the part of all branches of the Govern- 
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ment in dealing with industrial condi- 
tions and relations, and to bring this 
about the War Labor Policies Board 
was created. Further, in order to put 
into effect a uniform series of principles 
for industrial conditions, a Labor Con- 
ference Board was convened in the year 
1918 composed of representatives of 
organized labor and organized em- 
ployers. This Conference agreed upon 
a series of principles, or in fact upon an 
Industrial Code, and recommended 
that the President proclaim the Code 
and also establish a National War 
Labor Board for the purpose of inter- 
preting it. President Wilson took this 
action, and a Code was proclaimed by 
Executive Order in April, 1918. The 
National War Labor Board was in- 
stituted, consisting of representatives 
selected by the American Federation of 
Labor and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, with two joint 
chairmen; one, former President Wil- 
liam H. Taft; the other, the Hon. Frank 
P. Walsh. Both of these distinguished 
gentlemen performed the most patriotic 
service, and the findings of this Board 
received the approval of both Capital 
and Labor. Its work extended until 
August, 1919, and it handled over 
twelve hundred cases. I think never 
before had such a Board been set up 
under a Code of fundamental principles 
in any country in the world. 

I have not the time to set out this 
entire Code of the National War Labor 
Board, but it recognized: 

1. The right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain collectively 
through chosen representatives. 

2. The right of employers to organize 
in associations or groups and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representa- 
tives. 

3. It prohibited employers from dis- 
charging workers for membership in 
trade unions or for legitimate trade 
union activities. 
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; 4. It prohibited the workers from 
using coercive measures to induce per- 
sons to join their organizations. 

5. It provided where the union shop 
existed, union standards as to wages, 
hours of labor and other conditions 
that should be maintained. 

_ 6, Certain provisions as to women in 
industry. 

Ls 7. A recognition of the eight-hour 


8. A provision as to maximum 
a production being maintained. 
9. And further provided for a living 
wage. 


_ GENERAL Activity Towarps Forma- 


TION OF INDUSTRIAL CoDES 


After the war it was the hope of 
many that this Code of the National 
War Labor Board could be enlarged 
and the same kind of work carried on in 
peace as in war, and the movement for 
an Industrial Code was given great 
impetus by the success of the National 
War Labor Board. Impartial students 
realized that it had within it hope for 
the wage-earners themselves; that it 
would bring about a fairer measure of 
economic and social welfare. Churches, 
both Protestant and Catholic, in pro- 
mulgating reconstruction programs, 
have laid stress upon the necessity of 
the adoption of well-defined principles 
for the determination of industrial 
relations. 

In 1919 the British Government 
convened a National Industrial Con- 
ference of employers and employes. 
More than eight hundred delegates as- 
-sembled in London under the auspices 
_ of the Government, and this Conference 
submitted to the Government a con- 
_ structive policy. The Dominion of 

Canada shortly thereafter formed a 
Canadian Industrial Conference. Rep- 
resentatives of the public were invited 
to this Conference and took part, but 
could not vote. 


It should be noted also that the 
Inter-Church World Movement whic, 
had been launched in this country jp 
1918 had a Department of Industrial 
Relations, and a Conference was called 
of this movement in New York on 
October 3, 1919, but, as the President 
had called a Conference in Washi 
for the same month, very little was 
done by that Church Conference, gl. 
though some two hundred delegates 
met in New York to consider the fune. 
tion of the Church in relation to jp. 
dustrial matters. The findings of this 
Conference were most significant. 


WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 

The first Industrial Conference in 
this country met at Washington under 
a call of President Wilson October 6, 
1919. The President in his call stated 
its purpose to be that of consulting to- 
gether on the great and vital questions 
affecting our industrial life and their 
consequent effect upon our people. 
Further, that it should be the duty of 
the Conference to discuss such methods 
as have already been tried out, of 
bringing Capital and Labor into close 
coéperation. 

There were three groups in this Con- 
ference: employers, labor and _ the 
public. The public group was given 
the right to vote in contradistinction to 
the procedure of the Canadian Con- 
ference. Each group submitted a 
program. The public group program 
was submitted by Hon. B. M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the former War Industries 
Board, who brings to every question 4 
breadth of knowledge and a clear con- 
ception of its relationship to other 
public questions. The labor group set 
forth the principles and standards for 
which they had striven for years. 
employers’ program was a statement of 
more or less general principles applica- 
le to the management of industry. 
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Many plans were submitted for ad- 
ent of disputes, but the Con- 
ference split on the question of col- 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, 
and this arose over a resolution recom- 
mending arbitration of the steel strike 
then in progress. The President at- 
tempted to save the Conference, but it 
was impossible. The failure of this 
Conference was an industrial tragedy, 
not only in that it accomplished noth- 
ing, but it created a general feeling that 
the questions were impossible of solu- 


tion, and that there could be no en- 
during, industrial peace. 


Seconp CONFERENCE CALLED 


President Wilson convened there- 
after a smaller conference which met 
December 1, 1919. Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson, was Chairman, and the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Vice Chairman. 
Final report of this Conference was 
transmitted to the President March 6, 
1920, and in this report recommenda- 
tions were made for the establishment 
of elaborate machinery for the media- 
tion and arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes, including national and regional 
boards of adjustment. No principles, 
however, were suggested for the guid- 
ance of the agencies to be created. If 
the system proposed by this Confer- 
ence should be adopted, its operation 
would be similar to courts in civil life 
were there no special or general statu- 
tory law or fundamental, political Con- 
stitutions. Matters would be deter- 
mined by local customs and practices, 
and appeals to the higher court made 
only on questions of concrete fact and not 
upon the basis of pure law or practices 
and safeguards of general application. 

I think the mistake in this Conference 
was that they did not set forth a code of 
principles for the determination of 
industrial disputes. The machinery 
without the foundation to place it upon 
is of little —_ 
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#8 
Bitt Passep to Loox Into Com, a 
SITUATION 


At the last session of the Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator Borah for a 
Fact Finding Commission as to the 
Coal Mining Industry was passed. 
The Commission has made a number of 
reports. The last one has just recently 
been released. I have had the pleasure 
of examining it and it is a document 
evidencing great study and meditation 
upon the part of the Commission. 

They emphasize the fact that coal is 
charged with a public use; that it is one 
of the essentials of life, nearly as im- 
portant as food products. This Com- 
mission urges full publicity of all facts 
and statistics as to the coal business on 
the theory that it is not a private busi- 
ness, and recommends the creation of a 
special division in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with the coal 
mining industry. 

The final report of this Commission 
proposes no Bill of Rights in the indus- 
trial world, or code, such as I have sug- 
gested. Believing as I do that there 
can be no permanent solution of these 
questions without it, the report is in 
that respect, from my viewpoint, not 
complete,’ but as a whole it is a great 
contribution to the literature upon the 
subject. If the matter is committed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the same need exists for an Industrial 
Bill of Rights as a foundation for the 
actions of such Commission. 

Other efforts were made, such as the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
and legislation similar to this has been 
pending in various states. I have 
never believed the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations could endure. It 
is not in harmony with previous ex- 
perience here or abroad as to strike 
legislation. It aims to solve a problem 
in human adjustment with an arbi- 


trary, rigid and unrestricted judicial 
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fiat. It does not function upon the 
basis of any series of principles or 
industrial rights which may be ap- 
pealed to by any person or corporation 
coming under the Board’s jurisdiction. 
If an industrial code were substituted 
for the anti-strike prohibitions and 
penalties such courts could perform a 
useful public service. 


Wuy a Cope Was NEEDED AND THE 
Steps Towarps Its ForMATION 


It must always be borne in mind that 
the principles, not the machinery, are 
of prime importance. Machinery is 
necessary for the purpose of getting the 
facts and judicially applying principles, 
but the machinery is not so difficult of 
establishment as is the formation of an 
industrial code. The entire purpose, 
of course, fundamentally, is to bring 
about a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. ‘There is a spirit of unrest 
today in labor circles. Labor feels it 
has not had a fair share of the wealth 
which it has created. Capital looks 
with distrust upon certain leadership 
by labor because it fears an arbitrary 
use of power or some restriction upon 
output or cost of production. 

During the war we did not seem to 
have these suspicions. It is unfortu- 
nate that they have returned to plague 
us. The interest of the public is in 
bringing back an era of confidence and 
cojperation. It seems to me the only 
way this can be done is by legislative 
action establishing a code of principles 
regulatory of industrial relations and 
conditions. Capital and Labor seem 
unable to reach an agreement by them- 
selves. There is a great third party, 
the public, in every strike. This code 
would protect the public interest and 
at the same time safeguard the rights of 
both Labor and Capital. It need not 
be rigid and could be changed by 
legislative enactment. 

The Chairman of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor op 
January 22, 1920, introduced in the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 9. 
It proposed that by the action of Cop. 
gress a National Labor Board should be 
created composed of representatives of 
Capital, Labor and the public, with 
power to establish smaller boards jn 
all the basic industries. This Board 
would constitute a supreme court of 
industry. It would not have original 
jurisdiction, but would hear appeals on 
questions of principle or law. The 
subordinate boards in the various basic 
industries would have original jurisdic- 
tion as to questions of fact; that pend- 
ing the adoption of a code the principles 
of the National War Labor Board 
should be mandatory upon the delibera- 
tions or decisions of the National Board 
and the subordinate Industrial Labor 
Boards. This was the machinery 
provided. Other legislative matters 
crowded the hearing of this Resolution 
off the Boards and it really never 
received consideration. 

In the Transportation Act of 1920 
there was the beginning of an industrial 
code. Seven principles are enumerated 
which should be mandatory upon the 
Labor Board created by the act in its 
determination of wages. Later, the 
Board itself in a decision enunciated 
sixteen additional principles which 
were made mandatory upon industrial 
relations and conditions throughout the 
transportation industry. So by action 
of Congress, supplemented by the 
decision of the Labor Board, a code of 
twenty-three fundamental principles 
was established in the transportation 
industry for the determination of 
wages, working conditions and indus- 
trial relations. This is a direct parallel 
for the action which some of us insisted 
should be taken by Congress for the 
coal industry. 

The Code which I proposed, 3s 
Chairman of the Committee investigat- 
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ing the West Virginia situation, is as 
follows: 
Tur Proposep INpusTRIAL CoDE 


1. Coal is a public utility, and in its 
production and distribution the public 
interest is predominant. 

2, Human standards should be the 
constraining influence in fixing the 
wages and working conditions of mine 
workers. 

. Capital prudently and honestly 
invested in the coal industry should 
have an adequate return sufficient to 
stimulate and accelerate the production 
of this essential commodity. 

4. The right of operators and miners 
to organize is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, 
or interfered with in any manner what- 
soever, nor shall coercive measures of 
any kind be used by employers or 
employes, or by their agents or repre- 
sentatives, to compel or to induce em- 
ployers or employes to exercise or to 
refrain from exercising this right. 

5. The right of operators and of 
miners to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing is 
recognized and affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members 
ofa union have the right to work with- 
out being harassed by fellow workmen 
who may belong to unions. The men 
who belong to a union have the right to 
work without being harassed by opera- 
tors who do not believe in unionism. 
The organizations have a right to go 
into non-union fields and by peaceable 
methods try to persuade men to join 
the unions, but they have no right to 
ty and induce employes to violate 
contracts which they have entered into 
with their employers, and the operators 
on the other hand have the right by 
peaceable means to try and persuade > 
men to refrain from joining the unions. 

7. The right of all unskilled or com- 
mon laborers to earn an adequate living 


wage sufficient to maintain the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable 
comfort, and to afford an opportunity 
for savings against unemployment, old 
age, and other contingencies is hereby 
declared and affirmed. Above this 
basic wage for unskilled workers, dif- 
ferentials in rates of pay for other mine 
workers shall be established for skill, 
experience, hazards of employment, 
and productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to engage in 
industrial occupations is recognized and 
affirmed; their rates of pay shall be the 
same as those of male workers for the 
same or equivalent service performed; 
they shall be accorded all the rights and 
guarantees granted to male workers 
and the conditions of their employment 
shall surround them with every safe- 
guard of their health and strength and 
guarantee them the full measure of pro- 
tection which is the debt of society to 
mothers and to potential mothers. 
Few women are engaged in any way in 
mining, but it may be as well to an- 
nounce this proposition as to pass it by. 

9. Children under the age of 16 years 
shall not be employed in the industry 
unless permits have been issued under 
state authority. 

10. Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry with one 
day’s rest in seven. The standard 
work day shall not exceed 8 hours a day. 

11. Punitive overtime shall be paid 
for hours worked each day in excess of 
the standard workday. 

12. When a dispute or controversy 
arises between operators and mine 
workers, there should be no strike or 
lockout, pending a conference or a 
hearing and determination of the facts 
and principles involved. 


HERE THE Wovutp Be 


VALUABLE 


Suppose such Code had been adopted 
by Congress and the necessary ma- 
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chinery had been established to carry 
it into effect. Suppose then a strike 
had been threatened or inaugurated 
over the wage question. The board or 
court has power to determine it. The 
fundamental to a just determination is 
that men have the right to a living 
wage, but the query at once arises what 
is a living wage. Is it merely enough 
to exist, with no thought of any of the 
real comforts of life or any saving for 
old age? Is it merely a hand-to-mouth 
existence? We turn to the Code and 
there find a living wage defined as 
sufficient to maintain the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort, 
and to afford an opportunity for savings 
against unemployment, old age, and other 
contingencies. 


And this definition is a guide to the 
board or court. So, with other ques- 
tions provocative of misunderstanding 
and strife. Possibly the most difficult 
would be that of collective bargaining. 
The Code declares for the right of 
operators and miners to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choice. The right of col- 
lective bargaining means the right of 
employes, when they so desire, to deal 
collectively with their employers. To 
some extent it implies a limitation upon 
the freedom of employers to discharge 
employes for membership in unions. 
Here undoubtedly arises a bone of 
contention. The very familiar Hitch- 
man case, 245 U. S. 250, supports the 
doctrine that the employer has the 
right to discharge an employe for any 
particular reason that he may see fit. 
In that case the Court says: 

This Court repeatedly has held that the 
employer is as free to make non-member- 
ship in a union a condition of employment 
as the workingman is free to join the union, 
and that this is a part of the constitutional 
rights of personal liberty and private prop- 
erty, not to be taken away even by legisla- 
tion, unless through some proper exercise of 


the paramount police power. In the 
present case, needless to say, there is no act 
of legislation, to which defendants may 


resort for justification. (Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Company v. John Mitchell, 245 U. §) 


The holding of that case is apparently 
that the employer has the constity. 
tional right not to employ men who 
belong to a union, but at the time of the 
decision in the Hitchman case there 
had been no legislation by Congress on 
this subject. And the decision espe- 
cially refers to the fact that there is no 
act of legislation to which defendants 
may resort for justification. To sus- 
tain an action by Congress establishing 
this right to collective bargaining as 
part of an industrial code, there enters 
the question of public welfare, and if 
the public welfare requires the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining to be con- 
ceded to workers as a legal right a dif- 
ferent question would presented 
than in the Hitchman case. The ques- 
tion is, of course, not without difficulty, 
especially in view of a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the relationship of coal min- 
ing to interstate commerce. 

President Harding in one of his last 
messages to Congress said: 


The right of Labor to organize is just as 
fundamental and necessary as is the right of 
Capital to organize. The right of Labor to 
negotiate, to deal with, and solve its 
particular problems in an organized way, 
through its chosen agents, is just as es 
sential as is the right of Capital to organize, 
to maintain corporations, to limit the 
liabilities of stockholders. 


He evidently was of the opinion that 
collective bargaining through chosen 
agents was a right of Labor. I talked 
this matter over twice with the late 
President, and in one of his Messages 
to Congress he spoke of the probable 
necessity of the adoption of an Indus- 
trial Code. 
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There is no question in this country 
of greater importance than that of 
bringing about industrial peace. Why 
not try some such plan as this? If it 
does not work it can be abrogated. 
Some men in whom I have great con- 
fdence have suggested that as we do 
not propose any penalties there is no 
yay to enforce the orders of the court 
orboard. I do not believe in compul- 
sry arbitration, or that it can ever be 
brought about. The experience of 
Australia and other countries which 
have tried it carries with it a con- 
demnation. You cannot compel men 
to work except possibly as a punish- 
ment for crime, and you cannot pre- 


yent men from leaving their positions 


ifthey desire to do so. But the orders 
of this board or court (call it what you 
may) would be enforced by public 
opinion. There is no greater power 
than public opinion. Many of the 
mandates of the Supreme Court cannot 
beenforced by United States Marshals, 
but they are enforced by public opinion. 
In controversies between states where 
the Supreme Court may find that one 
state is indebted to another, or that one 
state grafted out of another shall as- 
sume a certain part of the incurred 
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public debt of the state, there is no 
way of enforcing it. Neither corpora- 
tion, individual, nor body of men, can 
stand against an enlightened and 
aroused public sentiment. This has 
been shown in the action of the steel 
companies with relation to the 12-hour 
day. It will also be shown before a 
great while in the effect upon the 
commonly known “Pittsburgh-plus” 
method of steel sales in the West. 
Publicity of the actions of either the 
National Court or the subordinate one 
would bring about a public sentiment 
that would enforce the decrees. 

I am anxious to see the proposition 
of an industrial code tried out. If 
there is anything better let us have it. 
The cry of the times is, “Let us have 
industrial peace.” The limited code 
worked well during the war. It has 
been recognized in the Transportation 
Act, but not to the full extent neces- 
sary. This country can never reach its 
full measure of prosperity, it can never 
go forward as its wealth warrants as 
long as the great basic coal industry 
continues to be carried on constantly 
subject to interruption because of 
strife and discord between operators 
and miners. The solution of this 


question challenges the best thought of 
our nation. 
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| Wages in the Coal Industry As Compared with Wages 


1. WaGeEs tn ANTHRACITE MINES 


TTNABLE 1 and Chart 1 give the 
earnings for the year 1921 of all 
anthracite employees who remained at 
one mine from the beginning to the end 
of the calendar year.2 Such full-year 
employes constituted two thirds of all 
contract miners and inside day men;* 
three fourths of all outside day men; 
and one third of the miners’ laborers.‘ 
For considerably more than half of 
the anthracite employes, then, Chart 
1 portrays individual incomes as they 


1 For more than a year past, the Institute of 
Economics has been carrying on a series of stud- 
ies in the coal industry. In view of the issues 
regarding the miner’s wages which have arisen 
in connection with the Pinchot settlement, the 
present seemed an opportune time to bring to- 
gether all available information regarding com- 
parative earnings in the coal and other industries. 

Before significant comparisons could be at- 
tempted, much difficult work had to be done in 
the way of arranging the detailed statistics 
published by the United States Coal Commission 
in such a way that the earnings of miners as indi- 
viduals and as a body could be shown in relief 
against the earnings of workers in other more or 
less comparable occupations. This required 
much consolidation and sifting of the Coal 
Commission's figures—a task which the writer 
would not have ventured to undertake, had he 
not known something of the nature of the mate- 
rial through having been employed by the Com- 
mission on studies based on the earnings sched- 

€ ules. Both during that employment and since, 
the writer has been indebted to the Coal Com- 
mission and members of its staff for help and 
guidance on many matters. The writer, how- 
< ever, had no part in the Commission’s actual 
study of wage rates or earnings; and the Com- 
mission is in no sense responsible for any of the 
interpretations here put upon the wage data 
which it collected and published. 
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were in 1921—a year in which wage 
rates were identical with those which 
prevailed down to the time of the 
recent 10 per cent wage advance; and 
in which mine operating time was al- 
most equal to the average for a six. 
year period then ending. It is of 
interest to note the diversity in annual 
earnings among employes in the same 
occupation. This is most marked in 
the case of contract miners. More _ 
than 20 per cent of all full-year con- 
tract miners earned more than $2,400 
in 1921 (10 per cent more than $2,700). 

The present investigation has been carried on 
entirely by the Institute of Economics. The 
writer has been aided at every step in the plane =~ 
ning and execution of the study by Dr. Helen 
R. Wright, member of the staff of the Institute. 
The burden of carrying through the necessary Bu 
statistical computations was assumed by other 
members of the staff working under the direction les 
of Mr. Georges M. Weber. Mr. Jerome M. $1, 
Ludlow drafted the charts. 

? For the sources and method followed in ob- ' 
taining Table 1, see Appendix, note 1. A small bet 
number of contract loaders and a very small 
number of machine miners are not included in 

da: 


any of the anthracite tables. 

3 That is, two thirds of the positions were filled 
by men who remained through the year. The 
per cents given in this sentence were obtained by 
comparing two figures, one of which stood for 
man pay-roll periods worked by full-year men, 
the other for man pay-roll periods worked by all dol 
men. 

‘The miners’ laborers who remained with one mu 
company throughout the year filled only 30 per tra 
cent of the miners’ laborers’ positions; but if les 
allowance be made for the fact that, owing to 4 the 
great increase in the number of miners’ laborers 
in 1921, many of the men who were employed in 
the later part of the year had not been the con: 
industry in the former part, the figure becomes as ¢ 


$3 per cent. com 
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TABLE 1.—Anrsractte Fout-Year Emproyres, 1921 
Per Cent of Employes in Each Group Earning Less Than Each Specified Amount Per Year 


ER ConTRACT MINERS’ Insipe Day Ovrsips Day 
Dagens P MINERS LABORERS MEN MeN 
0 0 * 
700 * 0 
800 a 3 4.6 
900 .6 7.1 
1,000 5 2.5 1.4 9.3 
1100 1.0 6.8 3.5 14.2 
1,200 2.0 15.4 9.0 22.9 
1,300 3.7 29.9 20.2 33.9 
1,400 6.5 47.2 36.4 43.6 
1,500 10.6 63.1 52.5 53.3 
1/600 16.3 75.3 65.3 62.8 
1,700 23.3 84.7 74.8 71.9 
1,800 31.7 89.8 82.4 81.0 
1/900 40.5 93.1 88.3 87.6 
2,000 49.5 95.5 93.2 92.2 
2100 58.4 97.2 95.5 95.2 
2,200 66.2 98.2 97.3 97.5 
2,300 73.2 98.9 98.2 98.6 
2,400 78.6 99.4 98.8 99.3 
2/500 83.6 99.7 99.2 99.6 
2,600 87.2 99.8 99.4 99.8 
2,700 89.9 99.9 99.6 99.9 
2,800 92.1 99.9 99.6 99.9 
2'900 93.8 99.9 99.8 99.9 
3,000 95.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3,100 96.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3.200 96.8 99.9 99.9 
3,300 = 97.4 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3,400 97.9 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3,500 98.3 99.9 100.0 99.9 
3,600 — 98.7 99.9 100.0 99.9 
3,700 98.9 99.9 100.0 99.9 
3,800 99.1 100.0 100.0 99.9 
3,900 99.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4,000 99.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Leas than .05 per cent. 


But also more than 20 per cent earned 
less than $1,700 (10 per cent less than 
$1,500). The median full-year con- 
tract miner earned $2,000. 

The chart also shows the difference 
between the annual earnings of con- 
tract miners and those of miners’ 
laborers, inside day men, and outside 
day men. The three last named groups 
of employes have median earnings 
very much the same as respects one 
another, but some five or six hundred 
dollars lower than those of contract 
miners. As compared with the con- 
tract miners, the miners’ laborers show 
less difference between the earnings of 
the lower paid and the higher paid.‘ 

‘Among the higher paid miners’ laborers, a 
considerable portion worked a part of the year 


48 contract miners, it having been the rule to 
count as being in any given occupation all the 


The day men, particularly the inside 
day men, show a range approximately 
the same as that of miners’ laborers. 
Some 10 per cent of the outside day 
men have earnings distinctly lower 
than those of corresponding employes 
in the other groups.® 

The earnings of full-year employes, 
as shown on Chart 1, give, however, 
slightly too favorable an idea of the 
opportunity for earnings among anthra- 
cite workers as a whole. The shifting 
contract miners and miners’ laborers 
earn a little less per start than do the 
men who made the greater portion of their earn- 
ings in that occupation. 

* The almost 1) per cent of outside day men 
earning less than $1,000 are probably made up 
mainly of boys (slate pickers). It was intended 
to exclude the slate pickers (who constitute 11 
per cent of all outside employes); but it has been 
found that they were included. 
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CHART 1921—A Tyrpicau Year 
Earnings of Full-Year Employes in All Mines 


Oollars 
— 
« 
| — 
10 20 30 40 sO 6o 10 80 90 100 


Per cent of employes earning less than each specified amouwt 


The numerals which appear below show the per cent of all anthracite employes 
who are in each group 


Contract miners 28 
Miners! laborers 16 


full-year employes; and the shifting 
day men average somewhat less hours 
per day and week than do the full-year 
day men. 

A fairer and at the same time more 
detailed view of average earnings 
among the various groups of anthracite 
workers is conveyed, therefore, by 
Table 2, on which the average earnings 
per start or day are the average figures 
for both full-year and shifting em- 
ployes; and the days worked per year 
are the days worked by full-year em- 
ployees, modified to take account of the 
difference in days worked per pay-roll 
period employed by full-year, and by all 
employes.’ In other words, Table 2 

’ For an explanation of the special method em- 
ployed to determine the earnings and days 
worked (approximate) by full-year employes in 
the specific day occupations, and for a table 
paralleling Table 2, but giving daily earnings, 


Inside day men 
Outeide day men 


shows the average annual earnings of 
all employes, as those earnings would 
figure out if it were possible to add 
together the earnings of the shifting, as 
well as of the full-year employes; and 
if the shifting employes worked the 
entire year, not losing any time between 
jobs. 

Before considering in detail the 
significance of the average earnings 
shown on Table 2, we must first bring 
together the best comparative figures 
which can be obtained for the bitu- 
minous coal industry and other indus- 
tries. 4 


2. WaceEs IN Brrumtnous Mines 


The wage data for bituminous mines 
does not admit of as simple and thor- 


days worked, and annual earnings for full-year 
employes, see Appendix, note 2. 
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a presentation as was possible for ber of days of operation. For a num- 
anthracite; and, indeed, owing to the ber of years past, moreover, bituminous 
complexity of the situation in the mines have varied radically from year 
bituminous fields, it would not be to year in the number of working days. 
ible, granted the most complete Hence, any one figure which might be 
information, to convey at one glance a set down as constituting the average 
trae 
‘TABLE 2.—Averace Earntnecs IN Spectrrep ANTHRACTTE OccuPaTions* 
At Rates in Effect Prior to the Recent 10 Per Cent Increase mh a 


Insipe Day MeN Ovrsmiwe Day Men 
’ Daily Days Annual ‘ Daily Days Annual 
Occupation Earningst | Workedt | Earnings Occupation Earningst | Workedt | Earnings 
$4.60 279 $1,280 $4.25 311 $1,315 
(Car rumners......- 4.70 277 1,305 Teamsaters........ 4.40 327 1,435 
Laborers. ......-- 4.90 278 1,360 Stablemen ....... 4.30 374 1,605 
Masons. ......-+-- 5.05 278 1,400 4.75 344 1,635 
Tracklayers....... 5.20 293 1,525 Carpenters. ...... 5.25 315 1,660 
Engineer8.......- 5.05 308 1,555 Machinists. ...... 4.95 348 1,720 
Timbermen......- 6.20 273 1,695 Engineers. ....... 5.00 351 1,750 
Stablemen........ 4.75 360 1,705 Blacksmiths... ... 5.30 330 1,755 
Pumpmen........ 5.10 345 1,760 All outside day ment 4.50 325 1,460 
All inside day ment 5.05 299 1,515 
Contract Men ComsBrnep Groups 
Miners’ laborers . . . 5.75 241 1,380 All day men...... 4.75 312 1,485 
Contract miners. . . 7.75 255 1,970§ | Allcontract men .. 7.05 250 1,755 
All employees .... 5.65 285 1,605 


*For table giving the averages for full4year men only, see Table 7, Appendix. In figuring average daily earn- 
as shown above, door boys among inside men, and slate pickers among outside men, have been excluded—in | 

that the averages might represent adult workers only. Phe average daily earnings here given were computed 
directly from the detailed tables published in the Coal Commission’s Earnings of Anthracite Miners. For the 
most part, the results agree with the averages which Miss Bezanson has now worked out, subsequent to her Coal 
Commission publication. But in some cases, as timbermen, and the combined figures for all adult inside day men, 
and all adult outside day men, our two calculations give slightly different results. For the sake of simplicity in > 

presentation, daily earnings have been shifted to the nearest even five cents; and annual earnings to the nearest 
even five dollars. Neither set of figures is necessarily correct within that range, as it has been necessary to assume > 
=o working a given number of days, and earning between $1,400 and $1,500, earned $1,450— and so on, 


for each group. ‘ 
t Throughout this report, days worked by contract men in anthracite and tonnage men in bituminous mines q 
mean starts worked—that is, calendar days. But days worked by day men in the coal industry, and by allem- 
feces industries other than coal, mean days of eight hours. Thus a pumpman in the coal industry or a laborer a 
steel industry working 12 hours on a given date would be credited with 1} days; but a contract miner working _ J 
T hours on the same date would be credited with one day (start). - 
Including occupations not given separately. 
{This checks excellently with the figure Miss Bezanson has recently arrived at of $1,922. Our figure should be 
, because we have made a correction to take account of the fact that a man’s name may appear on a payroll, 
during the first part—or the last part—of the period covered, he was not an actual employe. 


conception of the earnings of the more earnings in a particular bituminous 


than 600,000 bituminous miners. field could actually fit average earnings 
Inany one locality, the wage rates in in only a few of that community’s 
bituminous mines are much more mines;* and even for these, a figure 
uarly standardized than are rates in which would fit in one year would © 
the anthracite region. Yet even in a_ rarely fit in any other. a 
angle locality, the earnings of bitumi- The difficulties of showing the earn- g 
tous employees vary as much or more ings of bituminous miners are greatly _ 
earnings in anthracite mines; increased by the fact that the bitumi- a : 


because the bituminous mines vary ® Generally speaking. In a few localities there 7% 
Nidely among themselves in the num- may be exceptions. 
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nous mines, unlike the anthracite 
mines, are scattered over the greater 
part of the United States; and, while 
standards of pay are often uniform for 
extensive areas, there are marked 
differences in the rates between the 
North as opposed to the South on the 
one hand, and the East as opposed to 
the West on the other. There are 
also very important differences be- 
tween communities in the average days 
worked. These apply to different 
mining areas within the same state as 
well as to the general averages for 
North as opposed to South, and states 
to the East as opposed to states to 
the West. 

The most serious difficulties arise, 
however, out of the division of the 
bituminous fields into union and non- 
union areas. We have less complete 
information about rates in the non- 
union fields than we have for the union 
fields—and, indeed, the rates in the 
non-union areas are not well standard- 
ized. But the root difficulty lies not 
so much in the difficulty of determining 
non-union earnings in a given year, 
as in the fact that changes in rates in 
the non-union and union fields have 
for several years followed quite differ- 
ent courses; so that it is difficult to say 
what, over a series of years, have been 
the respective levels of earnings in the 
union and non-union areas, and alto- 
gether impossible to explain the situa- 
tion by any one figure. 

The United States Coal Commission 
has tabulated the earnings of bitumi- 
nous miners for 285 mines in 1920, and 
for almost 2,000 mines in 1921. Unfor- 
tunately, the full-year earnings of 
bituminous miners in the year 1921 
can be used only with the most severe 
limitations. The year 1921 witnessed 
the collapse of the war and post-war 

= activity in the bituminous coal in- 

y dustry; and average days worked 
- dropped, not only to a point far below 
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the war level, but to 65 days beloy 
the pre-war level. Never since the 
Geological Survey began _publishi 
statistics for mines in 1890 had the 
bituminous coal industry witnessed g 
depression comparable to this one; 
and there is no reason to expect 
repetition of just this sort of thing at 
any time in the near future. 

One could, of course, take the average 
earnings per start in 1921, and multiply 
these by a factor which would take 
account of the differences in mine 
operating time in 1921 and other years, 
But, to be certain with reference to the 
meaning of such a figure, one ought to 
know whether the lack of continuity 
in mining operations in 1921,—and the 
special conditions prevalent during so 
severe a depression, with reference to 
labor supply, mine and labor efficiency, 
practices regarding payment for dead 
work, deductions for unclean coal, 
etce.,—one should know whether such 
matters had any important influence 
on earnings per start. Earnings per 
start in non-union mines in 1921 would, 
in particular, be quite difficult to inter- 
pret; for the year 1921 was a year of 
severe wage cutting in the non-union 
fields, the exact dates of which are not 
available. As these cuts came within 
the year, average earnings for that 
year represent neither the high level 
of the beginning of the year nor the 
low level of the end, but some unknown 
intermediate figure. The year 1920, 
indeed, witnessed increases in wage 
rates just as the year 1921 witnessed 
decreases, but the increases in the union 
fields were for a definite amount at 4 
known time, and the increases in the 
non-union fields are believed to have 

* Even if the dates of the cuts—which did not 
proceed uniformly—were all known, one would 
have to take account of the differences in the 
rate of production in every mine before and after 
each cut in this most chaotic of years to relate 
earnings during the year to wage rates at 
beginning or end or any one time in the year. 
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been more orderly than the decreases of 
1921. The earnings per day among 
day workers for 1921 would not be as 
a guide to normal earnings as 
gould a study of the wage rates them- 
gives; for among day men in. 1921 
yorking time was very abnormal, some 
of the men working no longer than the 
mines, and others working practically 
ys much as they would in a normal 
year.!° 
Some of the same types of objections 
that apply to figures for 1921 apply also 
to figures for 1920—aside from the fact 
that for 1921 there is available data for 
oly about one seventh as many mines 
and only one tenth as many workers) 
as have been tabulated for 1921. We 
have, however, something for 1920 on 
imost every phase of the bituminous 
wal situation—earnings for full-year 
nen that have some measure of mean- 
ing, and average earnings per start or 
day for both tonnage and day men in 
both union and non-union fields. Al- 
though the year 1920 was one of unusual 
demand for coal, days worked were 
limited by car shortage to a figure 
which was closer to the long-time 
average for bituminous mines than has 
"Average earnings per start in the various 
wion fields in 1921 could profitably be compared 
to determine differences in earning capacity 
uder the rates prevailing i in the different areas. 
By comparing earnings per start in 1921 with 
those in 1920 for those mines for which data is 
mailable for both years; noting the differences in 
‘arnings in the year 1921 in these particular 
wines as compared with earnings in the various 
ther groups of mines for which figures are avail- 
ible for 1921; and finally, taking account of the 
for a normal working year in the different 
wctions, it should be possible, unless the figures 
for 1921 proved to be highly irregular, to arrive 
i some idea of the average daily and annual 
‘mings normally to be expected in the various 
mon areas. Such a study would, however, have 
teen too detailed to undertake, and after all too 
inited in scope for the purpose of the present 
aquiry. The necessary-information with regard 
the location and character of the 285 mines 
tabulated for both 1920 and 1921 is, moreover, 


at 
available. 
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been the case in any other recent year. 
The simplest manner of approaching 
the complicated bituminous wage situa- 
tion is, therefore, to start out with a 
view of earnings in 1920; and then re- 
construct the picture to take account 
of factors which in other years and 
other mines affect bituminous wages, 
but may not have duly affected the 
1920 statistics. Throughout the in- 
quiry we will keep in mind all the 
information which is available regard- 
ing earnings in 1921, both for the 
identical mines tabulated for 1920 and 
for all mines. 

The 285 mines tabulated by the Coal 
Commission for 1920 fall into six groups — 
as shown by the table on the following 
page. 

Theoretically, the Northeast includes — 
everything east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio. But it is explained 
in the Commission’s report that Illinois | 
and Ohio do not have adequate rep- 
resentation among the 285 mines. 
While we do not know precisely how 
inadequate this representation may _ 
have been, it must be assumed that 
Illinois, which was entirely omitted 
from all tabulations showing miners’ 
starts, was quite inadequately repre- 
sented.* Of all union mines in the | 
Northeast outside of Illinois, it is — 
estimated that 57 per cent are in 
Pennsylvania, 26 per cent in Ohio, | x 
and only 17 per cent in Indiana and — 
Michigan. In view of the under-re- 
presentation among the selected mines, 
both of Illinois and Ohio, it is ev ident “a 
that a large part, and possibly the 
great bulk, of the 53 union mines 
tabulated for 1920 for the Northeast A } 
were in Pennsylvania. Of the 44 | ™ 7 
non-union mines tabulated for the _ 
Northeast, practically all must have 
been in Pennsylvania. Throughout 
this study we shall think, then, of 


* We have since learned that Illinois was rep- _ 
resented by only $ mines. 
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Numper | Emrvovees ty 1920 | Ming Starts 
Tonnage Day 
Union 
53 3,825 2,153 253 
Southeast... ... 68 4,000 3,597 232 
Non-union 
44 2,829 2,681 273 
65 3,479 3,133 219 
31 2,942 2,195 7 


earnings in the Northeast field as 
standing more for Pennsylvania than 
for any other area; which, of course, 
fits in well with our desire to find a 
bituminous area which can properly 
be compared with Pennsylvania an- 
thracite. 

Theoretically, the Southeast includes 
everything south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. But we are told 
that Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia 
are not represented among the 285 
_ mines in proportion to their tonnage. 
As West Virginia and Kentucky, in 
any case, have 74 per cent of the em- 
ployees in mines in the South—Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Virginia together 
having only 24 per cent, and Maryland 
8 per cent—it is evident that we should 
think of the figures for the Southeast, 
whether union or non-union, as stand- 
ing primarily for West Virginia and 
_ Kentucky, influenced to some degree, 
no doubt, by conditions in the other 
states, particularly Alabama. 

Owing to the fact that an unduly 
large proportion of the 285 mines are 
from certain sections, as the Southeast, 
while some other sections are inade- 
quately represented, as Illinois, Ohio 
and Alabama, it would be highly 
improper, even if it were otherwise 
desirable, to make one combination of 
wage data for the entire group and 


consider that as representative of the 
country. In all our use of 1920 data, 
therefore, we will keep the six groups 
of mines distinct; and for comparative 
purposes we will rely in the main on the 
one group of union mines in the North- 
east whose earnings we may think of as 
being dominated by conditions in 
Pennsylvania, and whose days worked 
we shall relate to days worked in 
Pennsylvania. 

Charts 2 and 3 portray annual earn- 
ings of full-year employes, the one 
chart representing the Northeast union 
group in 1920, the other all mines 
tabulated by the Coal Commission for 
1921." Chart 3 is introduced merely 
to show in a general way how great 
was the falling off of earnings in 1921. 
The chart, greatly understates the 
real demoralization of that year: for 
only that half of the mines which did 
not experience a shutdown lasting for 
as long as one pay-roll period could— 
under the definition of full-year men 
used in making the tabulations—have 
had any full-year employes. 

The curves on Chart 2, on the other 
hand, do stand for the annual earnings 
of a fairly definite group of muners 

For the statistics used in plotting Chart 2 
see Note 3 of the Appendix. The statistics used 
in plotting Chart 3 may be found in the report 
of the Coal Commission on Earnings of Bitv 
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Earnings of Full-Year Employes in 53 Selected Mines, Largely in Pennsylvania 
Dollars 
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CHART 1921—A Year or Great Depression 


Farnings of Full-Year Tonnage Employes in Those Bituminous Mines Operating Every 
Period (About half the country’s mines are included) * 
Dollars 


10 20 30 40 sO 60 10 80 30 
Per cent of employes earning less than each specified amount 


Union mines 


"Half of the 1,928 mines tabulated. 


Non-union mines 
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Though dealing only with the union 
Northeast, the chart is not without 
value for the rest of the country. The 
writer has worked out similar tables 
and plotted similar curves for each of 
the other five sections, as well as ob- 
tained averages for the earnings of full- 
year employes in all six groups. As 
shown in another place,” there is a 
marked difference between the average 
earnings of full-year men in different 
sections; but in constructing the curves 
it was discovered that the general direc- 
tion and character of the curves, as 
distinct from their absolute height, was 
in most cases quite similar to the curves 
here shown for the union Northeast." 
_ We may conclude, therefore, that Chart 
2 shows the characteristic distribution 
of earnings among full-year tonnage 
and day men as it worked out under 
‘ 1920 conditions, not only in the union 
_ Northeast, but in the country generally 
-—though the level of earnings shown 

: _ is that of the union Northeast only. 

_ Chart 2 does not, however, fairly 
Fepresent the earnings of the general 
_ body of bituminous miners either in the 

country as a whole or in the union 
_ Northeast. The earnings of full-year 
tonnage men in 1920 were substantially 
higher than the earnings of the general 
body of tonnage men in that year; 
while the earnings of full-year day 
men were, in the union fields at least, 
about $100 lower than day men may 


® See Note 4 of Appendix. 

8 The little hump by which the earnings of the 
lowest paid twenty per cent of the day men are 
higher than those of the similar group of tonnage 
men is—in these charts depicting conditions in 
1920—practically peculiar to the Northeast union 
group. The chief other divergences from type 
are to be found in the West, where in both union 
and non-union mines the tonnage men show 
greater diversity than do tonnage men in the 
union Northeast. Among day men those in the 
non-union Northeast show slightly more diver- 
sity among themselves, while those in the non- 
union West show less than do men of the same 


group in the union Northeast. 7 
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reasonably expect to receive unde 
present rates. 

There are 
exaggeration 


several reasons for the 
of the earnings of the 
tonnage men. One is that the full-year 
tonnage men probably contain an yp. 
duly large proportion of machine cyt. 
ters, a group who receive materially 
higher wages per start, work somewhat 
more starts per year, and have, it iss 
believed, a much lower turnover (and 
hence a larger proportion of full-year 
men) than is true of the other numer- 
cally more important loaders and pick 
miners. Second, among members of 
the same occupation, there is probably, 
in bituminous as in anthracite, a differ. 
ence in earnings by which the full-year 
men earn more per start than do the 
shifting men. These two causes alone 
account for a differences of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent between the earnings 
per start of full-year men in the union 
Northeast and those of all tonnage 
men in the same mines. In the third 
place, while the average days worked 
in the year 1920 by the 285 mines seem 
—in the case of every section except 
the non-union West—to have come 
fairly close to what may be regarded as 
typical for that year, the selected mines 
—in common with all other mines in 
1920—seem to have worked a little 
longer than has been common in other 
years (the 1920 average for the country 
being six days in excess of the six-year 
average). 

The reason for the understatement 
of typical earnings in the case of full- 
year day men is the fact that there 
were very substantial increases im 
the wage rates of day workers in 1920, 
so that the earnings for that year, 
unmodified, are no longer an index to 
what a day man can earn. Otherwise, 
the earnings of day men, like the eart- 
ings of tonnage men, would have been 
considerably exaggerated,—due, 0 
doubt, to a greater opportunity to work 
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on the part of full-year as opposed to 
gifting day employes. The state- 
ments regarding the earnings of day 
men apply specially to the union fields. 
Inthe non-union fields, we can say that 
the earnings of full-year day men in 
1920 constitute an understatement of 
what they could have earned at the 
rates in effect at the end of 1920; but 
owing to the frequent raising and lower- 
ing of non-union rates it is impossible 
to say what non-union day men now 
tend to receive, having in mind a 
period of years. 

In view of the many possibilities of 
over- or understatement involved in 
the choice of what we would like to re- 
gard as a representative year, and as 
representative mines, we cannot safely 
alow our final figures for average earn- 
ings in bituminous mines to rest on the 
annual earnings of full-year—or even of 
il-employes, in any one of the small 
goups of mines tabulated for 1920, or 
the much larger body of mines tabu- 
ited for the depressed year of 1921. 
Nor would it be satisfactory to start 
vith actual data for annual earnings 
aid make all manner of modifications 
inthose earnings to purge them of their 
uepresentative character. A simpler 
way of coming to definite conclusions 
vith reference to this whole problem is 
tostart out with the idea, not of show- 
ing what any one group of miners earn 
some special year, but of calculating 
vhat the miners throughout some con- 
iderable section of the country might 
rasonably expect to average under the 
present wage rates, assuming a year of 
‘erage operating conditions. Though 
Ma sense this will be a hypothetical 
igure, it should come closer to repre- 
eating the probable earnings of miners 
than any figures taken unmodified from 
the books of particular companies. 

Table 3, page 324, shows each step in 

process of arriving at representative 
‘mings per day and per year for each 


of the six classes of bituminous mines, 
assuming the present wage rates and 
the conditions respecting working time 
which prevailed from 1916 to 1921—a 
period during which the average days 
worked for the country as a whole was 
identical with the average for the six 
pre-war years 1910-1915, and within 
one day of the average for the thirty- 
two-year period 1890-1921. 

Though Table 3 is largely self-explan- 
atory, several supplementary explana- 
tions should be made. In computing 
the average days worked, as shown in 
Space A, the figures for the Northeast = 
are for the state of Pennsylvania only, 
it having already been explained aly ; 
the mines tabulated for 1920 were 
largely (in the case of non-union mines, 
entirely) in Pennsylvania, and it being 
desired to present a picture as close as 
possible to the situation in Pennsyl- 7 
vania, for the sake of making compari- | 
sons with Pennsylvania anthracite. — 
The days worked in the union North- | 
east have been put at 20 days lower than © 
the days worked inthe non-union North- 
east, there having been that much differ- ; - 
ence in working time between union and 
non-union Pennsylvania in 1916-1921, 
as well as between the union and non- 
union mines tabulated for this area { 
for 1920. The figure for days worked in | i 
the Southeast is a weighted average for ‘s 
West Virginia and Kentucky, the two 
states in which we are most interested, _ 
and which are most largely represented 4 ’ 
among the mines tabulated. The 68 _ 
union mines in the Southeast worked © 
13 days longer than the 65 non-union | 
mines; but we have no reason for sup- | 


posing that this represents a general | 
difference between the operating time — 

of union and non-union mines in West ce ' 
Virginia and Kentucky. The situation 
there is very chaotic. Hence, boththe | 
union and non-union areas in the South- 

east are credited in the table with the =| 
same number of average days worked. * 
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TABLE 3.—Estmatep AVERAGE Earninos At Present Wace Rares IN THE Prixcrpat Brrow. Inthe 
novus Coat Fretps Assumtne A Workinec YEAR Eqvuat To THE AVERAGE ror 1916-1921* the un 
all 
Northeast | Southeast West Northeast | Southeast | West veight 
tates. 
Working Time of Mines and Tonnage Men too mi 
A. Average days worked during 1916- Dur 
1921 as computed from statistics of subject 
U. 8. Geological Survey......... 226 204 209 246 204 238 P 
B. Above ave increased by 9 days to for the 
offset inclusion of a few mines 
pressed the general average. ..... 2: 21: 218 255 213 7 
C. Last figures increased by 5 per cent to a0 days W 
obtain mine-starts as opposed to Survey 
mine full-time days............. 247 224 229 268 224 259 ? : 
D. Last figures reduced by 10 per cent to bitum: 
allow for absence and obtain man- 
starts as opposed to mine-starts . . 222 202 206 241 202 233 black. 
ment ¢ 
Earnings of Tonnage Men Geolog 
E. Earnings per start in 1920......... $7.98 $7.72 $8.91 $8.41 $7.84 | $8.12 as is d 
F. Last figures increased by 3.4 per cent 
to indicate what earnings would referrec 
have been had the 15 per cent in- on Irre 
crease effective April 1 been in ef- 
fect the entire year............. $8.25 $7.98 $9.21 $8.70 $8.11 $8.40 Coal In 
G. Figures in F multiplied by figures in D 
to obtain estimated annual earnings The 
at present rate................- $1,832 $1,612 $1,897 $2,097 $1,638 $1,957 a 
H. Earnings per start in 1921......... $6.71 $7.10 $8.02 Survey 
J. Figures in H multiplied by figures in ; ¥ 
D to obtain For non-union fields only 
earnings in non-union fie uring 
times of depression............. $1,617 | $1,434 | $1,868 tonnage 
one has 
Working Time and Earnings of Day Men regard 
K. Figures in B multiplied by a factor to days 
give days worked by day men... . 277 268 273 286 268 282 industr’ 
L. Earnings per day in 1920.......... $6.36 $6.12 $6.53 $6.36 $5.76 $6.37 ‘ 
M. Last figures increased by 14.5 per cent known | 
to indicate what earnings would) 
have been had the 5+ per cent in- ioe ee wel seemed 
crease effective April 1 and the 25 full-tim 
ugust n in effect the entire ae! starts 
N $7.28 $7.01 $7.48 $7.28 $6.60 $7.29 
; . Figures in M multipli y figures in 
to obtain estimated annual earn- volves 
ings at present rate.............. 2,017 $1,879 2,042 $2,082 $1,769 $2,056 form for 
period 
ScuMMARY duce a 
Union Non-Un1on The 
per cent 
awe Daily Earnings Annual Earnings as 
Daily Da Annual Da. i 
Earnings Worked Earnings Worked 
High Low High Low 
Tonnage men: 
Northeast....| $8.25 222 $1,830 $6.70 241 $2,095 Sy} 
Southeast... . 8.00 202 1,610 8.10 7.10 202 1,640 1 4 
WMEEG Scie 9.20 206 1,895 8.00 233 1,955 1,8 
men: 
‘ortheast 7.30 277 2,015 30 286 2,080 
Southeast 7.00 268 1,880 6.60 268 1,770 
West. . 7.50 273 2,040 7.30 ‘ 282 2,055 
a 7 * For further explanations regarding this table, see text. 
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Inthe West the average days worked for 
the union states is the weighted average 
for all union states, and the average 
days worked for the non-union area, the 
weighted average for all non-union 
dates. The state of Washington was 
oo mixed to include in either average. 

During an extended study of the 
abject of irregularity of employment 
for the Coal Commission, the writer 
reached the conclusion that the average 
days worked, as given by the Geological 
Survey, paints the situation in the 
bituminous coal industry a little too 
black. For a more complete state- 
ment of the reason for increasing the 
Geological Survey averages by 9 days 
as is done in Space B, the reader is 
teerred to the Coal Commission report 
oo Irregularity of Employment in the 
Coal Industry. 

The statistics of the Geological 
Survey are all in terms of full-time 
days; those showing the earnings of 

miners are all in starts. No 
one has much statistical evidence with 
regard to the ratio between full-time 
days and starts in the bituminous coal 
industry, but on the basis of what is 
known on the subject the safest course 
wemed to be to increase the number of 
lul-time days by 5 per cent to obtain 
tarts. There is, of course, an error 
involved in making the increase uni- 
form for all fields, but over a five-year 
period this probably would not intro- 
duce a great discrepancy. 

The reduction of mine starts by 10 
per cent to give man starts, as is done 
i Space D, has strong statistical 
backing in view of the nearly uniform 
ibence rate of 10 per cent among 
tonnage men in almost all parts of the 
‘untry. There are some areas where 
this figure should be nearer 15 per cent. 
The explanation given in Space F is 
aficient for the union fields. The 
Wage increases in 1920 in the non- 
muon fields are definitely known only 


to the extent that certain increases 


took place in the first or second half of | 


the year. But it is believed that the 
non-union areas, under the keen com- 
petition for labor prevalent in 1920, 
roughly paralleled the union areas in 
following the awards of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission. To the extent that 
the non-union fields made wage ad- 
vances later than, or in excess of, those 
in the union fields, the adjustment in 
earnings per start, made to bring the 
non-union figures up to what they 
would have been had rates been at their 
highest level throughout the year, 
would be too small. 

In 1921, there were great reductions 
in non-union wage rates; and then in 
1922 wage rates were put back either to 
the level of the end of 1920, or almost 
to that level. In 1923, therefore, 
earnings in non-union mines must have 
been at rates not far from the amounts 
shown in Spaces F and G. It is un- 
certain, however, how long these rates 
will continue; and it is known that 
between 1920 and 1923 they sank to a 
much lower level. Hence, the figures 
in Spaces H and J are introduced to 
show something of that lower level. 
They do not represent the bottom, 
because rates were at a high level 
during the fore part of 1921, also ac- 
tual days worked were, in 1921 greatly 
reduced. But the figures in Space J 
do show what annual earnings would 
be in non-union fields, assuming a 
normal year as respects days worked— 
and wage rates as they averaged 
through 1921. 

Average earnings per start were also 
computed for union mines in 1921, but 
coming close, as they did, to the figures 
for 1920, their presentation on the 
table would have led to more confusion 
than real help. In the Southeast 
group, average earnings per start in 
1921 were $7.98, a figure exactly equal 
to that for 1920, as corrected for the 


ae 


> 
: 


April Ist increase. One would have 
expected a higher figure, because the car 
shortage of 1921 led to short mine starts 
in many West Virginia mines. But for 
some reason this did not affect the 
average earnings per start. Perhaps 
the mines reporting were less affected 
by car shortage in 1920 than other 
mines; which would, of course, make 
them better suited for use in de- 
termining long-time earnings—as op- 
posed to earnings during a_ period 
of peculiar transportation conditions. 
Perhaps earnings per hour actually 
declined, and only the longer starts 
kept average earnings per start from 
declining. 

In the Western union group, average 
-arnings per start in 1921 were $9.16," 
or within 5 cents of the corrected aver- 
age for 1920. In the Northeast, average 
earnings per start in 1921 were $7.72, 
or 53 cents lower than the corrected 
figure for 1920. Had we taken 1921 as 
the base for average earnings per start 
in the union Northeast instead of 1920, 
we would, therefore, have arrived at a 
figure for annual earnings of $1,715 in 
place of $1,830. As to whether the 
situation in 1920 or in 1921 should be 
considered as the more typical is not 
wholly clear. Our table assumes, how- 
ever, that 1920, as the more normal 
year as respects continuity of mine 
operation, was the better year to take. 
The falling off in earnings in the union 
Northeast was altogether accounted 
for by a decline in the earnings of 


loaders—machine cutters and _ pick 
miners earning more. It has been 
suggested that a _ lower efficiency 


among loaders might have been caused 
by the entering into the coal in- 
dustry of a considerable number of 

4 In the original table upon which this average 
is based the detailed figures for all tonnage men 
do not agree with the detailed figures for the 
specific tonnage occupations, and it is possible 
that this average should have been $8.93 instead 
of $9.16. 
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new men—which occurred in 199]~ 
due to the depression elsewhere, 

As a check on the representative 
character of the earnings per start in 
the 285 mines, as compared with earn. 
ings in all mines, it may be stated that 
the average earnings per start in all 
union mines tabulated for 1921, 
whether tabulated for 1920 or not, 
were $7.68. This was 4 cents per star 
lower than the earnings shown for the 
selected Northeast mines, lower by 30 
cents per start than the earnings shown 
for the selected Southeast mines, and 
lower by $1.48 per start than the earn. 
ings for the selected mines in the West. 
As approximately 56 per cent of the 
country’s miners are in the Northeast 
—and a larger proportion of the coun- 
try’s union miners—and as only 18 per 
cent are in the West, it will be seen 
that the average for the country indi- 
cated only a small distortion due to the 
selection of mines in which average 
earnings per start were greater than in 
the rank and file of mines. 

The average earnings per start among 
all non-union mines tabulated for 1921 
were $6.96, or 25 cents higher than the 
average for the selected Northeast 
mines, 14 cents lower than the average 
for the selected Southeast mines, and 
$1.06 lower than the average for the 
selected Western mines. In view of the 
relatively greater importance of non- 
union mines of the South, here again 
the correspondence is quite close. 

Before discussing the results shown 
by Table 3, with respect to the earn- 
ings of tonnage men, the figures for day 
men should be explained. The time 
worked by day men was, in the Coal 
Commission’s studies, measured 10 
terms of full-time days of eight hours 
each. It was found that day met, 
practically without exception, avera 
more eight-hour days than their mines; 
but the ratio varied from a figure of 
very little over 100 per cent, mm the 
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ase of mines which ran practically the 
full year, to 150 or even 200 per cent, 
in the case of mines that ran less than 
one half of a year. In some cases, in- 
deed, the time operated by the mines 
had little to do with the time worked 
by the day men, the men working 
ghether the mine was loading coal or 
not. The figures in Space K of Table 3 
were obtained by applying to the fig- 
ures in Space B the ratio between mine- 
days and man-days found to hold true 
for mines operating that number of 
days in 1920. Almost the same ratio 
would have held true for 1921 (so far as 
the adjustments made in this table are 
concerned). Space L gives the actual 
daily earnings of all the men in the 
slected mines in 1920. No data is 
available on this point for 1921. The 
process of adjustment in Space M is a 
little more complicated, and not quite 
w# satisfactory as the process of adjust- 
nent in the case of tonnage men. The 
xcond wage advance for day men in 
1920 did not come uniformly on 
August 1, but came in some sections 
early in July, and in others not until 
September. Where advances came 
later than August 1, as was true of 
places in the West, the adjustment 
should have been a little greater than 
itwas; and the rates in the union West 
should probably be a little higher than 
they are. Thus, had all the West made 
the adjustment on August 21, as did 
Wyoming, the average earnings per 
day should have been adjusted to $7.58, 
instead of $7.48. 

The average day rates, as adjusted 
aid presented in Space M, both are 
thecked by, and themselves help to 
aplain, the actual union scales. The 
tate of $7.28 obtained for the union 
Northeast is 22 cents an hour less than 
the Hocking rate of $7.50 for motor- 
nen, brakemen, truckmen and drivers, 
ind $ cents greater than the Hocking 
tate of $7.25 for inside labor. It may 
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further be compared with the Hocking 
rate for blacksmiths of $7.80, for _ 
carpenters of $7.45, for firemen of 
$7.25, and for outside laborers of 
$7.24. The union mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, which largely influence the 
average for the selected mines, have ~ 
inside rates similar to the Hocking 
rates; but there is no standard scale 
for outside men. A rate of $7.28, 
while perhaps a little low for an average 
in the Hocking area, might check more 
closely with the average rate in mines 
farther East. 

The rate for the Southeast is, as — 
might be expected, lower than that for 
the Northeast; the rate for the West — 
higher. Non-union rates prove to be 
identical in the Northeast with the 
union rate; in the Southeast, consider- 
ably lower, and in the West, also, a 
little lower. 

What, in a few words, does Table 3 
indicate with regard to the daily and 
annual earnings of bituminous miners? 
The table practically leaves out of 
consideration earnings in Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Alabama; but it should show | 
something with regard to a miner’s — 
reasonable expectation of earnings in — 
Pennsylvania (Northeast), West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky (Southeast), and 
the union and non-union West. 

While stress must not be laid on any 
fine detail in the figures, several things 
stand out from all the analysis as quite 
clear: 

(1) There can be no doubt but that 
day men in general earn less per day 
but more per year than the tonnage 
men, the difference being due to the 
fact that the day men work longer than 
the tipple, and the tonnage men less. 

(2) Non-union tonnage men at the 
close of 1920, and in many cases in 
1923, earned approximately as much— 
and perhaps more—per start than did 
union miners in the same sections. In 
a number of non-union areas where 
working time is unusually good, annual 
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earnings, figured on rates in effect at 
the close of 1920, must have been sub- 
stantially higher than those common in 
neighboring union fields. However, at 
the rates paid in 1921, and still more 
at the rates paid at the close of 1921, 
earnings per start and annual earnings 
were substantially lower in non-union 
_ fields than in the union fields. 

(3) The table bears out the well- 
known fact that wage rates and earn- 
ings in the East are higher than in the 
South, but not so high as in the West. 
Some exceptions to this may occur in 
the non-union West. 


Probably more detailed conclusions 
than those made above would be 
warranted by the figures. But, after 
all, this would be to emphasize fine 
distinctions between the averages for 
different sections, when, as a matter 
of fact, much more important differ- 
ences exist within each section it- 
self. 

To come now to a figure which can 
be used to represent bituminous earn- 
ings, as contrasted with anthracite 
earnings, or earnings in other industries. 
For this purpose we will use the figure 
of $8.25 per start, or $1,830 a year, for 
tonnage men, and $7.30 a day, or 
$2,015 a year, for day men calculated 
for the union Northeast—primarily 
Pennsylvania—(not altogether forget- 
ting, however, that, had we taken aver- 
age earnings per start for the same 
mines in 1921, in place of average 
earnings in 1920, the figure would have 
been $7.72 per start, or $1,715 per 
year). Going, finally, a step further, 
and viewing Table 3 as a whole, with- 
out special reference to any one section, 
we may conclude that the best con- 
ception of the earnings of a bituminous 
tonnage man is about $8 per day, and 
of a day man, $7.50 or a little less; the 
average annual earnings for tonnage 
men varying from about $1,600 to 
about $2,000, according to the oppor- 
tunity for work in the particular 
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field, whereas the annual earnings of 
day men center, with a greater 

of stability, in the neighborhood of 
$2,000. 

However, as respects both tonnage 
and day men, these averages cover 
up very great differences between 
earnings in different localities, between 
earnings in different mines in the same 
locality, and to a considerable extent 
between earnings among different jp. 
dividuals in the same mine—many 
men earning much more than the 
average, and many much less. 


3. WAGES IN THE Inpvstry 


The easiest and best comparison 
which can be made between the coal 
industry and another industry is the 
comparison with the railroad industry. 
The industries are alike in this, that 
both are industries of such vital public 
importance that stoppages are a seri- 
ous matter; and there has accordingly 
come about in both a development of 
wage fixing by arbitration or concilia- 
tion or by the decisions of public 
boards. The anthracite coal industry 
and a major part of the bituminous 
coal industry are strongly organized. 
So are the train service employes on 
railroads; but the railroads also have 
their weakly organized shop crafts, 
while the bituminous coal industry has 
its non-union areas. 

Chart 4 shows the average earnings 
during the year September 1, 1922, to 
August 31, 1923, of each group of train 
service employees.® The width of the 
bars is proportionate to the number of 
employes in each occupation. In 
comparing the earnings of train service 
employes with those of anthracite or 
bituminous miners, it must be remem 
bered that Chart 4 is not a frequency 
chart of the same type as Charts 1, ? 

45 Classified in the statistics of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission as VI (a). Annual aver 
ages were obtained by adding monthly averages 
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CHART 4.—Rartroap Service, 1922-1923 
Average Earnings September 1, 1922-August 31, 1923, by Occupations 


Dollars 
4000 
3000 
— 
as 
8 c jo G n J Tt 


2S 
Per cent of employes 


° 
in occupations having average earnings equal to or less 


100 


than each indicated amount 


Average Average 

Occupation Annual Occupation Annual 
Earnings Earnings 
re $1545 H. Firemen, freight............. $2210 
Hostlers’ helpers, outside ............ 1660 I. Firemen, passenger........... 2245 
C. Brakemen, passenger................. 1870 J. Conductors, yard............. 2810 
D, Hostlers, inside........... 1880 K. Engimeera, yard.............. 2435 
P. Baggagemen, passenger............... 2065 M. Conductors, freight.......... 2815 
G, Brakemen, freight................... 2085 N. Engineers, passenger......... 3030 
Hostlers, outside .................... 2140 Engineers, freight............ 3170 


and$. Among the different individuals 
rpresented by the average for a single 
occupation, there may be the greatest 
variation in individual earnings. The 
most accurate basis for comparing rail- 
mad and coal earnings is, therefore, to 
compare Chart 4 with the figures for 
average earnings shown on Tables 2 


and 3, the figures on both sides of the 
comparison then being on a comparable 
basis. 

Chart 4 represents the highest paid 
branch of the railroad service. Chart 
5 shows the very different level of earn- 
ings which prevails in railroad shops."* 
Chart 5 is more of a frequency chart 


* The figures are based on the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for Group IV, 
Maintenance of Equipment and Stores. Owing to 
the shopmen's strike of July, 1922, it would not 
lave given a fair idea of the earnings of shopmen 
lo have taken average earnings for the twelve 
months, September, 1922, to August, 1923, as 
"is done in the case of train service men. 

in July, 1922, the force of shopmen 


was, for a time, very greatly reduced in number; 
although for this reduced number, the pay, 
owing to overtime rates, was abnormally high 
(judged by the new wage level). Overtime con- 
tinued to be worked in substantial amounts well 
into 1923, but by August, 1923, the overtime 
had been reduced almost, though not quite, to 
the amount worked a year before. An examina- 
tion was made into statistics for the number of 
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CHART 5.—Rarmroap Suops 


4 


° 
Per cent of employes 


=) 41 
in occupations having average earnings equal to or less 


than each indicated amount 


100 


Daily Days 

Earnings Worked 

B. Common laborers 3.20 307 980 
Stationary firemen ................ 4.90 350 1505 
Gang foremen laborers 4.65 339 1585 
Carmen D .. 5.55 290 1605 

F. Carmen C... 5.45 309 1685 
Carmen B .. 4.75 367 1745 

G. Carmen A.... oat 5.95 302 179 
Electrical workers C 5.30 340 1825 

I. Electrical workers B . 5.65 328 1850 
J. Sheet-metal workers .. 6.15 303 1855 
L. Boiler makers. . 6.15 307 1890 
Electrical workers A... 6.05 318 1930 

M. Gang leaders......... 7.35 343 2520 


use as a basis. 


employes, hours worked, and the amount of 
overtime paid for many months back; and it was 
decided that August, 1923, was a fair month to 
Earnings and hours for that 
month were therefore multiplied by a factor 
which would give a twelve-month year (account 


rates of shopmen were then higher. 


= 


being taken, of course, of the fact that August, 
1923, had considerably more than its share of 


working days). 
It would not have been fair to have taken the 
earnings for the year prior to July, 1922; for the 
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than is Chart 4. For, in the case of the 
chop crafts, it may be assumed that 
men in @ given occupation receive 
sbout the same hourly pay. 

The average annual earnings of train 
ervice employes for all occupations 
yas found to be $2,295; the average 
arnings of shopmen, $1,480. The aver- 
age daily pay of the shopmen was $4.75, 
and the average days worked, 313. 

A day as here defined means eight 
hours. Where overtime is worked at 
punitive rates the average earnings per 
ight hours worked would, of course, be 
geater than the basic pay times eight. 

The figures on Charts 4 and 5 in- 
dude all sections of the United States; 
but, except in the case of common 
borers, where the pay in the South is 
ss, the wage rates in railroad work are 
practically uniform over the country. 


|, WAGES IN THE STEEL AND CLOTHING 
INDUSTRIES 


Next to the railroads, one of the 
most important comparisons between 
the coal industry and other industries 
would be a comparison between the 
wal and steel industries. Unfortu- 
utely, we have no data within recent 
years On annual earnings in the steel 
idustry. For the steel industry it has 


been necessary to take the figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for one 
pay-roll period, usually in October, and 
find out how much this would be on an 
annual basis. The figures given for 


actual earnings were, moreover, so lia- 


ble to distortion, due to labor turnover 
(a considerable fraction of the men not 
being employed through the entire pay- 
roll period), that it was necessary to 
take full-time weekly earnings as the 


basis for computation. To allow for a_ 
a 

certain amount of lost time, due to 

holidays, as well as shutdowns or ab- — 


sence, the figure for weekly full-time 
earnings as published by the Bureau 
has been multiplied by 44 to obtain 
something approaching an annual fig- 
ure. This may be in excess of actual 
annual earnings. 

The dates of the more recent figures 
for earnings in the steel industry are 
1920 and 1922. By the year 1922, 
earnings had probably not recovered 
from the drastic cuts of 1921 as much 
as they had recovered by 1923. Earn- 
ings are shown on Table 4, therefore, 
for both 1920 and 1922,—the former 
representing the peak of earnings, or 
substantially the peak; the latter repre- 
senting earnings when there was still a 
measure of depression in rates. It 


TABLE 4.—Averace Earnines (1x Taree Occupations) iv SELECTED Steet PLANTS AS 
Ficgurep ror Forty-Four Weeks * 


Data Basep on Octoser, 1922 Data Basep on Octoser, 1920 
Occupation Eight-Hour Eight-Hour 
Days in 44 Total Days in 44 Total 
D Full-Time | Earnings | Full-Time | Earnings 
Common laborers ..| $2.70 368 $985 $4.00 382 $1,535 
Switchmen...... 3.50 396 1,390 4.95 381 1,885 
Lagineers and crane- 
aa 4.05 399 1,615 5.80 384 2,235 


“Computed from statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for blast furnaces, open-hearth 


lwnaces and bar mills, as reported in the Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE 5.—Averace Earninos or Emptores tn Cutcaco CLorutne Inpustry * 


Darty Earnincs Days WorKepD | ANNUAL 
Tailor shops: 
$6.80 209 on 1,425 
Piece workers 8.90 209 oo 
8.30 20902 730 
Adding in auxiliary employes ..... 8.05 209 


* The average annual earnings for time workers and piece workers in each department were cal 
culated by the employers by taking average earnings during the four best consecutive weeks and mak- 


ing an allowance for unemployment (averaging 26 per cent). 


The figures as submitted were for the 


year 1920; but as it was stated that rates are now about 7 per cent lower than in 1920, all 


have been reduced by 7 per cent. 


The wage figures were for 5,382 employes in tailor shops only, 


It was stated that about 15 per cent of the employes were in other parts of the establishments and 


earned about as much as the week workers in the tailor shops. 


The last line of figures has been 


computed for all the workers, including the 15 per cent of auxiliary workers. 


must be remembered: first, that there 
have been times when men in the steel 
industry earned far less than full- 
time earnings; and second, that, with 
the change from a 12-hour to an 8- or 
10-hour day now going on, annual full- 
time earnings may be somewhat less 
than they were before the change began. 

Table 5 gives annual earnings in the 
Chicago clothing industry. 


5. WAGEs IN THE BUILDING AND OTHER 
ORGANIZED TRADES 


Table 6 shows how wide are the 
variations in hourly wage rates in or- 
ganized trades from city to city. For 
the purpose of comparison with wages 
in the coal industry, a particular city 
has, in the case of each occupation, been 
picked out, the aim being to select a 
city which was fairly representative of 
the range of rates for that occupation, 
and, if possible, reasonably close to the 
coal fields. The names of such selected 
cities are italicized on Table 6, and the 
rates for these cities only are used in 
subsequent comparisons. 

No one knows how long men in many 
of the organized trades work. The 
Associated Building Trades Council 
has estimated lost time in the building 
trades at 75 to 100 days. This would 


leave a working year of about 36 full- 
time weeks. At Cedar Rapids, Iowa,a 
survey showed that carpenters had 
eight months employment as carpen- 
ters, but had collateral employment for 
an additional two months. There are 
doubtless numerous individuals in the 
building trades who have employment 
for practically the whole year. On the 
other hand, there must be some who 
work much less than 36 weeks. 

In the absence of comprehensive in- 
formation on days worked, there are 
shown on Table 6 figures for annual 
earnings computed on three bases, one 
for 48 full-weeks employment, one for 
36 full-weeks employment, and one for 
30 full-weeks employment. 


6. COMPARISON OF WAGEs IN THE 
CoaL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Chart 6 brings together in one place 
most of the facts which have been 
brought out in this paper regarding 

wages in anthracite mines and in those 
outside occupations which are more or 
less comparable with occupations in 
mines. No occupations from among 
the highly paid train service group 
have been listed on Chart 6. But 
several railroad occupations which are 
of special interest for comparative pur- 
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poses are here shown for the first time. 
Prominence is given on Chart 6, not to 
the relationship between annual earn- 
ings, but to that between earnings per 
eight-hour day—or per start in the case 
of contract and tonnage men. How- 
ever, the figures to the right show 
opportunity for annual earnings. 

A glance at the upper portion of 
Chart 6 brings out the fact that the 
anthracite workers, prior to the 10 per 
cent advance, did not exhibit the same 
extremes of low hourly wages which 
could be found among the lowest paid 
occupations in some other industries. 
The lowest anthracite rate is that for 
outside labor.'? This was much higher 
than the rate paid common labor in the 
steel mills in 1922, and 25 cents higher 
than the rate paid in these mills at the 
peak in 1920. Of course, the steel 
worker—who was employed for 12 
hours a day—worked many more 
eight-hour days than did most anthra- 
cite workers; so that, allowing for only 
44 full-weeks employment, the steel 
worker would have made in 1920 
$1,535, or $220 more than the figure 
for anthracite outside labor. In 1922 
the same steel laborer would, however, 
have worked 368 eight-hour days to 
earn only $985. 

Track and section labor on the rail- 
roads, an occupation here mentioned 
for the first time, which, in August, 
1923, comprised the huge total of 
247,000 men, averaged throughout the 
United States only $2.75 a day—or 
only 65 per cent of the rate of anthra- 
cite outside labor prior to the late wage 
advance. How many days the track 
and section laborers worked cannot be 
stated, for their numbers fluctuated 

17 Occupations employing boys are not shown, 
nor are many other day occupations; but the 
rates here exhibited may be regarded as typical 
for adult workers. The inside labor group prob- 


ably includes a good many miscellaneous work- 
ers who have a status higher than that of 


widely during the year. But it is hardly 
to be supposed that they worked g 
great many more eight-hour days, if as 
many, as did the anthracite laborers 
who worked 311 days. Likewise, rajj. 
road shop laborers, with $3.20 a day, 
or $1,130 a year, were below anthracite 
laborers both in daily and annual earn. 
ings; though the shop laborers had to 
work 352 eight-hour days. Teamsters 
and stablemen in railroad employ, and 
also stationary firemen, had daily and 
(so far as known) annual earnings 
definitely below wages for similar work 
in mines. 

Yet it cannot be said that the wages 
of laborers in anthracite mines ex- 
ceeded those paid to laborers in all 
other industries. For much labor in 
other industries is paid for at rates 
about as high, and sometimes higher, 
than the rate in the mines. Thus in the 
city of Reading (not hitherto men- 
tioned), it was learned that, while 36 
cents an hour was a basic rate ($2.88 
for eight hours), many of the smaller 
concerns, where more versatile work 
was required, paid from 36 to 45 cents. 
Foundry labor was paid 40 cents an 
hour or more. Outside labor, as op- 
posed to labor in shops, was paid 465 to 
50 cents. Laborers in the building 
trades, where hard physical work was 
required, might be paid, perhaps partly 
by a bonus, considerably more. Much 
of the labor in Reading is on more than 
eight hours, so that the earnings per 
day among the higher, but not neces- 
sarily the highest paid groups would, 
under certain conditions, be about on 
a parity with the earnings of anthra- 
cite laborers. 

Wage rates in Reading are lower than 
in most cities. Building laborers in 
Pittsburgh, picked out as typical, earn 
$4.80 for an eight-hour day, or 55 cents 
above the old anthracite average, and 
10 cents above the new one. Hod 
carriers in cities receive much more, 
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CHART 6.—ComPaRISON OF Waces Per Ercut-Hovr Day anv Per Year tn Speciric ANTHRACITE 
Occupations, WITH WaAGEs IN THE Nearest Brrominovs Freips anp Iv CoMPARABLE OccuPa- 
nions In OrHER INDUSTRIES 


Anthracite Wages as they were Prior to the recent Ten Per Cent Increase st 


Daily earnings in dollars danval 


Laborers ,common $2.70 azz 
Laborers,track & section 2.75 
Laborers , shop 3.20 ies. 
Switchmen 3.60 
Laborers , common 4.00 
Engineers & cranemen 4.06 
Teamsters & stablemen 4.15 
Laborers , outside 4.26 
Firemen, stationary 4.30 
Stablemen , outside 4.30 
Teamsters 4.40 
Drivers 4.60 
Carpenters, bridge & bldg. 4.65 
Car runners 4.70 
Firemen 4.75 
Motormen 65 
Laborers , building Os 65 
Laborers, inside 4.90 
Machinists 4.95 
Swi tchmer: 4.95 
ineers ,cutside $.00 
— 5.05 
Engineers , stationary 5.20 
Carpenters 5.25 his 
Blacksmiths 5.30 
neers,ingide ° 6.40 
6.60 
Miners laborers P 
Engineers & cranemen 6.80 
Machinists 6.10 
Blacksmiths 6.15 
Mabe rmen 6.20 
Machinists 6.40 C— } 1690' 
Clothing ,week workers 6.99 Ga 2 
Hod carriers 7.00 — fa (1365) 1850' 
Blacksmiths 7.20C (1425) 1900 
?. 
?. 
t8 
8 
8. 
9. 


Day men 27? 2015 
Contract miners 255 197 
Engineers portable & hoist8.20 (— — (1629) . 2160 

men 25 222 1820 
Clothing ,piece workers 90 = 209 1855 
Carpenters oo fess) (1780) 2375' 
Anthracite ,contract men Gu Stee], 1922 
anthracite ,day occupations Steel, 1920 
Railroads CESSSSESESS) Union scales’ 


‘In the absence of data on days worked in the organized trades, three’figures are shown for annual 
tamnings—the figure in brackets being annual earnings assuming 30 weeks’ employment; the figure 
parentheses, annual earnings assuming $36 weeks’ employment; and the figure to the right, annual 
‘armings assuming 48 weeks’ employment. No allowance has been made for work at punitive 
overtime rates. 


*Daily earnings should be $5.05, instead of $5.40; and annual earnings, $1,555, $= 
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Thus in Cleveland, which may be re- 
garded as typical, they receive $7 for 
an eight-hour day. Of course building 
laborers and hod carriers probably do 
not have as regular employment as do 
anthracite laborers. 

So much for the low-paid groups. 
It is clear that there is in anthracite 
mines no group which to a marked 
extent is a submerged group. The low- 
est average annual earnings for any of 
the occupations here picked out were 
about $1,300 a year, and the frequency 
curves on Chart 1 indicate that com- 
paratively few of the individual adult 
workers make less than $1,200. But, 
on the other hand, anthracite rates— 
so far as day men are concerned—do 
not run very high. In contrast with 
outside wages, in railroad work, the 
steel industry and other lines, the an- 
thracite day men are more nearly on a 
single plane. Barring timbermen, all 
the anthracite day occupations shown 
on this chart fall within the extreme 
limits of $4.25 and $5.30 per day. So, 
while anthracite day rates are clearly 
not at the bottom, they are equally 
clearly not at the top. 

A blacksmith in a mine may be a 
highly skilled man (though many of 
them do very rough work), but a 
blacksmith’s average pay, though 
among the highest of the day workers, 
was, prior to the advance, $5.30 a day. 
A blacksmith in Pittsburgh, which was 
picked out as a representative city for 
blacksmiths, makes $7.20 a day. We 
do not know how many days a Pitts- 
burgh blacksmith works; but as these 
men are in manufacturing shops, their 
year was probably a fair one. If the 
Pittsburgh blacksmith worked 48 
weeks (264 days), he would make 
$1,900, as against the blacksmith in 
the mines who worked 330 days to 
arn $1,755. Blacksmiths in railroad 
shops also earned more than black- 
smiths in the mines, 85 cents more per 
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day and $70 more per year—although 
they worked 34 days less. 

A machinist in an anthracite mine 
averaged, under the old rates, $4.95 g 
day, or $1,720 a year, as against $6.10 
a day and $1,870 a year for machinists 
in railroad shops, and $6.40 a day and 
$1,690 for a 48-week year in Boston 
manufacturing shops. The anthracite 
machinist had to work 348 eight-hour 
days, the railroad machinist 305, while 
the Boston manufacturing shop ma- 
chinist was assumed to have had em- 
ployment for only 264 days. 

Almost the only important occupa- 
tion about a mine which at all corre- 
sponds to the familiar building trades 
is that of carpenter. The mine car- 
penter makes about the same amount 
as men in the other higher grade day 
occupations: $5.25 a day, or $1,660 
a year. Philadelphia carpenters, who 
may be taken as representative both 
of carpenters and of the whole array 
of familiar building trades, earn $9 a 
day. ‘To earn as much per year as a 
mine carpenter earns by 315 days’ 
work, a Philadelphia carpenter, assum- 
ing no work at overtime rates, would 
have to work only 184 days. Of course 
the rough work of the mine carpenter is 
not comparable to the finished work of 
a carpenter in the building trades. At 
the same time, the rough carpenters of 
the city receive as much per hour, 
though perhaps they have less steady 
employment, than the more highly 
skilled men. Bridge and building car- 
penters on railroads, however, earn 
only $4.65 a day. 

Engineers in mines, whether inside or 
outside, make less per day and per year 
than do stationary engineers in rai 
employ. The $5 earnings of the out- 
side engineer and the $5.05 earnings of 
the inside engineer may also be com- 
pared with the $8.20 of portable and 
hoisting engineers in the Philadelphia 
building trades. Engineers and crane- 
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in the steel industry earned more 
per day in 1920, and a great deal more 

year, than engineers in mines. In 
1922, they earned much less per day; 
though, owing to their long hours, they 
may have earned as much, or almost 
as much, per year. 

Masons in anthracite mines earn 
%.05 a day as against the $5.60 of 
masons in railroad employ; and, of 
curse, much higher rates in the build- 
ing trades. 

Car runners in anthracite mines have 
averaged $4.70 a day as against $4.80 
for motormen in Cleveland. The an- 
thracite car runners averaged but 277 
eight-hour days. Motormen, who in 
many cities work somewhat more than 
eight hours, and presumably have 
steady employment, would probably 
york considerably more days per year. 

Week workers in the Chicago cloth- 
ing market, with $6.80 a day, earned 
more than any anthracite day occupa- 
tion; but with a year of only 209 days, 
their annual earnings were $60 under 
the annual earnings of anthracite day 
workers (for 103 days less work). 

Our comparisons thus far have dealt 
aly with anthracite day men. The 
ntes for bituminous day men are 
practically the same for all occupations 
fom laborer up, and run very close to 
$7.50 for an eight-hour day. This is 
substantially higher than the pay re- 
cived by any class of anthracite day 
wrkers. The anthracite timberman, a 
highly skilled man, received under the 
ddrate $6.20 a day, as against thelowest 
nte in the Hocking (bituminous) area 
$7.25. The average annual earnings 
ifday men in Pennsylvania bituminous 
nines (union) have been figured at 

, as against an average for an- 
ite day men of $1,485, although 
the bituminous workers average 277 
working days per year as against 312 
ly the anthracite workers. For the 
rationship between bituminous day 
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rates and annual earnings and those in 
occupations in industries other than 
mining, reference should be made to 
Chart 6 (supplemented by reference to 
Chart 4 for railroad train service men). 
We come now to the highest paid 
anthracite worker, the contract miner 
—though we must not forget his laborer 
who is also a contract man. The 
anthracite contract miner made, before 
the 10 per cent increase, $7.75 a start. 
This was higher than the pay in all 
those occupations which appear above 
the long black bar on Chart 6. It is, 
however, 50 cents a day less than the 
average pay calculated for bituminous — 
tonnage men in the union Northeast; 
$1.15 less than the average for piece 
workers in the clothing industry in 
Chicago (though the contract miner 
earned more per year); and ee 
less per day than the pay of carpenters 
in Philadelphia, who may be taken as | 
representing the general body of build- 
ing trades’ workers (though it should 
be noted that the miner received only 
45 cents less per day than Philadelphia 
portable and hoisting engineers.) The 
annual earnings of contract miners 
before the 10 per cent increase were 
about equal to those of yard brakemen | 
on railroads (see E on Chart 4); and — 
since the 10 per cent increase are about — 
equal to those of outside hostlers. 
They are still below the earnings of — 
passenger and freight firemen, and of © 
engineers and conductors of all classes. — 
Anthracite contract miners earn 
less per start but more per year than > 
the average for bituminous tonnage 
men. But it must be remembered — 
that the hazard, hard work, and piece — 
work conditions of the contract miner — 
are shared by the miner’s laborer. 
In the bituminous figures, we have 
included among tonnage men all classes, 
not only machine cutters and pick 
miners, but also loaders; we have in- 
cluded the new men as well as the old 
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men. In anthracite, a man cannot be 
a contract miner until he has been in 
the mines two years. For a fair com- 
parison between anthracite miners as a 
whole and bituminous miners as a 
whole (defining as miners the men who 
actually mine, as opposed to day men) 
we should, therefore, include both 
miners and laborers in anthracite, as 
well as the three classes of tonnage men 
in bituminous. 

If this is done, the average earnings 
per start of anthracite contract men is 
found to be $7.05 a start and the aver- 
age annual earnings $1,755. The 10 
per cent increase would bring the 
earnings per start of anthracite contract 
men up to $7.75, or perhaps 50 cents 
less than the earnings of bituminous 
tonnage men in the union Northeast; 
and the earnings per year up to $1,930. 
This last is $100 per year higher than 
our estimate of the earnings of bi- 
tuminous tonnage men in union Penn- 
sylvania. It must be remembered, 
however, that the anthracite miners 
work 28 days more per year. 

It is practically impossible to find 
an occupation outside of mining which 
is comparable to the work of the con- 
tract miner; and, indeed, none of the 
occupational comparisons which have 
been made should be pushed too far. 
For usually the work inside a mine is a 
good deal different from work bearing 
the same name outside. Compared 
with work in the building trades, the 
work of an anthracite miner probably 
requires a shorter apprenticeship and 
less varied skill. On the other hand, 
it is hazardous, heavy work, under- 
ground; and what the miner earns he 
earns by piece work. In most branches 
of mining work the skill required is of a 
simpler kind than that required in the 
majority of skilled trades. However, 
there are among miners many men who 
do highly skilled work who get but 
little more pay than the others; while 
in outside trades there are many men 
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who do work of but little skill who 
make as much as their fellow workmen, 
Though miners can learn the funda. 
mentals of their jobs rather qui 
they should not be thought of as 
unskilled men. There is an impression 
that the introduction of mining ma- 
chines has reduced the miner to a 
shoveler of coal. This is quite er. 
roneous. There is very little mining 
machinery in anthracite mines, and in 
the bituminous mines the machinery 
has simply done away with one type 
of manual work. The pick miner, in 
the old days, undercut his coal with a 
pick, drilled holes higher up, inserted 
explosives and fired the shot, then 
loaded the coal on cars. He had to 
look out for the safety of his roof, place 
timbers, and in general keep his work- 
ing place in shape. All those things 
formerly done by the pick miner, with 
the exception of the undercutting of the 
coal, are still commonly done by the man 
known as a machine loader. The loader 
is still responsible for mining, works a 
whole day with perhaps only one visit 
from his mine foreman, and, in short, 
has about the same class of job that he 
has always had. And, of course, there 
are still many thousands of pick miners. 
But the exact amount of skill re- 
quired by workmen is no longer the 
vital factor in determining wage rates 
it formerly was. This is partly because 
the better planning of work and train- 
ing of men, and the greater specializa- 
tion, have, in almost all occupations, 
made it possible for men to learn the 
actual work to be done rather quickly. 
If the term unskilled has any 
significance today, it has to do more 
with the degree of responsibility in- 
volved than with the time required to 
learn the work. ‘The unskilled are 
ordinarily the helpers, the beginners, 
the men who have not yet found their 
permanent place—or perhaps large 
groups of men who work under direc- 
tion at work that is re ~garded as incl 
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dental, rather than as vital to the run- 
ning of the industry. The unskilled 
carry for others. 

It follows, therefore, that, even 
should mining require radically less ex- 

ience than it does, it would still be a 
fundamental error to class as unskilled 
the entire body of men responsible for 
the conduct of the great coal industry. 
Coal mining is in every way a man’s 
job. It is real work. It calls for more 
gif-reliance than is commonly called for 
infactory operations where the foreman 
isalways near. The industry cannot 
properly be manned by floating men 
who would spend a few months or years 
in it, and then go on to something else. 
Acoal mine, moreover, is often the sole 
support of the community in which it 
is located, and the recompense must be 
such as to draw men with their families 
to such communities. 

The coal miner has every right, there- 
fore, to have his earnings compared, not 
with the lowest paid in every other in- 
dustry, but with the rank and file of 
the workers in other great divisions of 
industry—railroads, steel, building, 
dothing, etc.'* 

Such comparisons show that the 
authracite workers, including both con- 
tract and day men, averaged, prior to 
the 10 per cent increase, $1,605 per 
year. This was for 285 days’ work. 
Bituminous coal workers in union 

"We have included in our comparisons the 
steel industry and the poorly organized groups of 
rulroad workers; and would have included more 
ton-union earnings had satisfactory data been 
wailable. We would like also to have com- 
pared the earnings of anthracite miners with the 
teomes of farmers, with those of clerical work- 
ets, etc, 

While more comparisons of this sort, could 
they have been made, would have thrown im- 
portant light on relative earnings in union and 
ttunion industries, and those in mining, manu- 
facturing and transportation as opposed to those 
agriculture, clerical work, etc., the compari- 
sts which have actually been made probably 
"present as wide a range of industry as a board 

with fixing the wages of anthracite min- 
"s would consider. A board fixing wages for 


Pennsylvania average: for tonnage men | 
only—$1,830 for 222 days’ work; and 

for day men only—$2,015 for 277 days’ 
work. The 10 per cent increase for all 
anthracite workers will fall consider- _ 
ably short of removing the differential — 
in favor of bituminous workers—this 
though the bituminous miners work | 
fewer days, and are ina less hazardous | 
and, according to general opinion, <a | 
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difficult branch of the coal industry. 
We have been speaking of Pennsylvania _ 
bituminous, which comprises about 30 | 
per cent of the bituminous coal industry 
of the country. In some other portions 
of the country where days worked are 
much shorter than in Pennsylvania, the 
annual earnings will be lower than the 
new figure for anthracite—though for 
a much shorter working year. 

Strange to say, of the various indus- 
tries compared with anthracite mining 
one of the closest as respects annual 
earnings is the clothing industry of 
Chicago (and probably also of other 
cities). The time workers in the 
Chicago tailor shops average $1,425, as 
against the anthracite day workers 
$1,485. But the piece workers in | 
Chicago average $1,855, as against 
earnings of $1,755 by anthracite piece 
workers. The proportion of piece © 
workers in the Chicago clothing indus- 
try is greater than in anthracite; so — 
that the average for all the Chicago 
employees, including auxiliary workers, 
is $1,605, as opposed to the anthracite 
average, of $1,580. The 10 per cent in- 
crease should, however, raise anthracite — 
average earnings about $80 above those _ 
for the clothing industry. The anthra-— 
cite workers work 285 days, however, | 


the organized anthracite workers would likely be 
influenced more by rates established elsewhere — 
under union conditions than by those which 
might be found to exist in non-union industries. — 
It would probably give little consideration to in- 
comes other than those of workers in mining, 
manufacturing, building and transportation. 

Eventually, however, all these more remote 
comparisons should be worked out. 
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as against the clothing workers’ 209. 

The statistics for the steel industry 
are too scattered, and too little is 
known with regard to annual employ- 
ment to justify making an average for 
earnings in the industry as a whole. 
The indications are that in 1920 they 
were much higher than in anthracite. 
At 1921 rates they certainly were much 
lower. 

The average annual earnings of shop- 
men on railroads were $1,480. This 
was $125 lower than the average for all 
anthracite workers prior to the 10 per 
cent increase, being lower primarily 
because of groups A to E on Chart 5, 
made up of helpers, laborers, etc. The 
10 per cent increase will increase by 
that much the difference between the 
average earnings of railroad shopmen 
and anthracite workers. The railroad 
train service employes represented on 
Chart 4 average $2,295 per year. This, 
of course, is much higher than the 
average for anthracite workers, either 
before or after the 10 per cent increase. 

The 10 per cent anthracite increase 
will still leave the daily rates of anthra- 
cite day men well below the daily rates 
in the building trades. The daily earn- 
ings of contract miners will be slightly 
below those of carpenters and of earners 
in similar occupations in the building 
trades; but the annual earnings of an- 
thracite miners should be higher, unless 
the men in the building trades are able 
to work as much as 240 days per year. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this paper has been to 
throw anthracite earnings into relief 
against earnings in the bituminous coal 
and other industries, with a special 
view of determining where the industry 
stood before and after the 10 per cent 
increase of September, 1923. No com- 
parison of wages in the coal and other 
industries could in itself answer the 
question as to what should have been 
done in September. Even were our 
wage statistics absolutely complete, the 
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mere knowledge of what wages ar 
would not answer the question ag to 
what they ought to be. In making any 
actual decision regarding wage rates jn 
anthracite, all of the following would 
have to be taken into consideration: 

1. What should be the national 
standard for wages, considering the 
productivity of industry, and the in. 
comes now being received by various 
elements in the population? 

2. What, in a general way, is prac- 
ticable for anthracite wages, consider- 
ing the financial standing, competitive 
position, and consuming market of the 
anthracite industry? 

3. Do the extra hazard, underground 
working conditions, and heavy charac- 
ter of anthracite mining warrant adiffer- 
ential in wages over those in certain 
other industries, and if so, how much? 

4. Does the fact that many of the 
anthracite employes are foreign and 
do not speak English warrant lower 
wages than are paid elsewhere? 

5. What account should be taken of 
differences in skill? 

6. In industries of such public im- 
portance that employes are practically 
forbidden to strike, should employes 
be paid higher wages, or lower wages, 
than in industries where these restric- 
tions do not exist? 

7. What account, if any, should have 
been taken of the strategic position of 
the union, of its power to prevent 
production? 

8. How far would it be justifiable to 
go in making a settlement, not perfect 
in all ways, but which would come 
sufficiently close to what would be ac- 
ceptable to the various parties at 
interest to keep the machinery of pro- 
duction in motion? 

These questions we have not gone 
into: and this paper is, therefore, not 
an answer, and did not start out to be 
an answer, to the question as to what 
settlement would have been best. But 
it is hoped that, in clearing up certalD 
questions of fact with regard to anthra- 
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cite wages and wages in other indus- 
tries, each person who is interested will 
be helped in forming his own judgment 
regarding the anthracite wage question. 

The wage situation may be summed 

as follows: 

The anthracite workers, prior to the 
10 per cent increase, were not a sweated 
goup. They have, for mining, excep- 
tionally steady employment; and their 

tenures have been unusually secure. 
Few individuals, other than boys, earn 
less than $1,200 a year, or $100 a month. 

On the other hand, the 72 per cent of 
the employes who are day men or 
miners’ laborers have not been a highly 
paid group. Few, even of the most 
skilled, made as much as $1,800—no 
day occupation as a whole averaging 
that much. The rates per day ranged 
fom about $4.25 to about $5.30. 
These rates must be regarded as dis- 
tinctly less than rates in occupations 
of a somewhat similar nature outside, 
provided we overlook certain very low- 
paid outside occupations. There is 
much evidence to show that a 10 per 
cent increase, could it have been ap- 
plied to day men and miners’ laborers 
only, would have put rates in the an- 
thracite industry on a sounder relation- 
ship to rates in the bituminous industry 
and to outside wages generally. 

It is more difficult to say whether an 
increase in the pay of the 28 per cent 
of contract miners was warranted. It 
brings the average earnings to $2,165. 
Surely the 20 per cent '® who formerly 
received more than $2,400, and will 
now receive more than $2,640; and 
especially the 10 per cent ' who for- 
metly received more than $2,700, and 
will now receive $2,970 and up, may 
regard themselves as fortunate. 

Probably no disinterested, informed 
person doubts but that the wage struc- 


"These are the proportions of full-year 
men, who constitute only two thirds of all con- 
tact miners. Probably some of the shifting em- 
- but not as large a proportion, earned 
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ture in the anthracite mines needs re- 
vision—apart from any general raising 
or lowering. The differences in pay 
among contract miners, and to a less 
extent among day men, are not in 
proportion to the difficulties involved 
or the service rendered. Any general 
increase in wages made without first 
inquiring whether some should be 
raised more and others less must be 
regarded as unfortunate. However, a 
scientific revision of the anthracite 
wage structure with these considera- 
tions in mind would have had to have 
been begun long before September 1. 
Leaving out of account the question 
of internal adjustments within the in- 
dustry—of the relatively high wages of 
some and low wages of others—the net 
effect of the 10 per cent increase, so far 
as the outside public is concerned, 
was to raise the average remuneration 
of the 160,000 anthracite employes 
from about $1,600 a year to about 
$1,760. Everyone must decide for him- 
self as to which level, considering all 
the circumstances, is the more just. 


APPENDIX 


The Coal Commission compiled no fig- 
ures for the earnings of full-year employes. 
But the earnings of such may be computed 
from the Commission’s published tables as 
follows: 

In the study on Irregularity of Employ- 
ment in the Coal Industry (Report Q), 
anthracite table 15-A-1, column 24, there 
are listed all the full-year contract miners 
employed by a selected list of railroad 
collieries. The column shows that, out of 
4,886 full-year men, 19 worked between 
180 and 190 days, 60 between 200 and 210 
days, 380 between 230 and 240 days, 823 
between 260 and 270 days, 701 between 
280 and 290 days, 42 between 300 and 310 
days, and so on for every 10-day interval 
below, above and between the groups men- 
tioned. From this table it is a simple mat- 
ter to find the per cent of all full-year men 
working each given number of days. 

In the study on Earnings of Anthracite 
Miners, there is given for all contract 
miners in each producing region a frequency 
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distribution showing for all the men work- 
ing for from 180 to 190 days for a single 
mine, the number who earned during this 
time between $1,000 and $1,100, the num- 
ber who earned between $1,300 and $1,400, 
the number who earned between $1,600 and 
$1,700, the number who earned between 
$2,000 and $2,100, and so on for every $100 
interval below, above and between those 
mentioned. From such a table it is a simple 
matter to find the per cent of all those men 
working a given number of days who earn 


each given number of dollars. 


Without going into more detail than is 
necessary, it was by a combination of 
tables showing days worked by full-year 
men and tables showing earnings for each 
given number of days worked, that it was 
possible to work out the complete fre- 
quency distribution of the earnings of full- 
year men shown on Table 1, Chart 1. The 
earnings tables had, of course, first to be 
combined for the three anthracite districts; 
and the regularity of employment tables 
had to be combined for railroad and inde- 
pendent collieries, special care being taken 


contract 


were not 
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of the anthracite collieries were tabulated 
for earnings. About 30 per cent were 
tabulated for regularity of employment: 
but the proportion was larger in the case of 
the independent and smaller in the case of 
the railroad collieries. 

It seems probable that in the case of day 
men, the hours worked in those railroad 
collieries selected for the regularity of em. 
ployment study were a little longer than 
was true of hours in all railroad collieries 
and that the annual earnings of full-year 
day men may, therefore, be slightly exag. 
gerated. So far as is known there was no 
such exaggeration in the case of full-year 
Aside from the question of 
the proper selection of collieries, the accura- 
cy of Table 1, Chart 1, depends chiefly upon 
the extent to which, among any group of 
men working a given number of days, those 
who were full-year employees exhibited the 
same distribution of earnings as those who 
Doubtless errors are introduced 
in this and other ways. But it is believed 
that the results are sufficiently close to the 
realities in the situation to serve for il- 


men. 
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with reference to weighting. Practically all _lustrative — 
Note 2 
TABLE 7.—Averace Earntinos or Futt-Year ANTHRACITE EmpLoyees, 1921 
Instpe Day Men* Ovrsipe Dax Ment 
. Daily Days Annual . Daily Da Annual 
Occupation Earnings | Worked | Earnings Occupation Earnings Worked Earnings 
$4.55 294 $1,330 Laborers......... $4.25 324 $1,375 
Car runners....... 4.75 292 1,385 Teamsters....... 4.40 341 1,495 
Sr 4.90 293 1,430 Stablemen ...... 4.30 390 1,685 
EP 5.00 293 1,475 Firemen........ 4.75 358 1,705 
Tracklayers....... 5.20 308 1,605 Carpenters... ... 5.25 328 1,730 
Engineers ........ 5.05 324 1,645 Machinists... ... 4.95 362 1,790 
Timbermen....... 6.25 287 1,790 | Engineers....... 5.00 366 1,825 
Stablemen........ 4.75 379 1,800 Blacksmiths... . . 5.35 344 1,840 
Pumpmen....... 5.10 363 1,850 
All inside day ment} 4.95 310 1,635 All outside day men? 4.40 835 1,475 
Conrract Men 
Miners’ laborers. . . 5.90 246 1,450 
Contract miners. . . 8.00 257 2,065 
Per Centr or Posrrions sy Fuitt-Year Men 
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Contract miners. ...... 


* In the specific inside day occupations men worki 
chosen because it was fo 
man-starts per year as do full-year employees. 

| In the case of outside day men, the division 

t was found that, taking inside and outside day men as a whole, average earnings obtained by the 240 and 250 
lained in the first appe' 


day methods came within $5 of equalling annual earnings obtained by the method e ndix. 
ull year outside men include 


ions not given separately. By an oversight in tabulation, the 
should, therefore, not be compared with the avera 
in Table 2, the average daily earnings for all ou 


t Including 


slate pickers, and their average daily earni 
on Table 2. Had slate pickers been includ 


been $4.35 
ers during 1921. 


int was 250 days. 


ng 240 days or more were taken. 
that inside day men working over 240 days, as a class average the same number of 


ined from 30 to 33 per cent to offset seeming turnover due to great increase in number of miners’ 


This division point was 


for outside men 
day men 
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Per Cent of Employes in Each Group Earning Less Than Each Specified Amount Per Y ear 


Per | Tonnace Dottars Per | Tonnace 
500 .0 1 2,300 73.3 84.4 
600 .0 2 2,400 76.8 89.6 
700 3 2 2,500 81.8 92.7 
800 8 3 2,600 86.6 95.3 
900 .9 .8 2,700 89.7 97.2 
1,000 1.6 1.7 2,800 92.6 98.0 
1.100 3.2 2.1 2,900 94.2 98.6 
1,200 5.4 2.7 3,000 94.9 99.1 
1,300 7.5 4.0 3,100 95.8 99.6 
1,400 10.4 6.9 3,200 96.4 99.8 
1,500 14.8 10.9 3,300 96.9 99.9 
1,600 19.9 18.2 3,400 97.5 100.0 
1,700 25.6 28.8 3,500 98.0 100.0 
1,800 $2.8 39.4 3,600 98.4 100.0 
1,900 39.8 49.4 3,700 98.8 100.0 
2,000 47.9 60.0 3,800 99.3 100.0 
2,100 56.3 70.9 3,900 99.4 100.0 
2,200 63.4 77.3 4,000 99.4 100.0 


Note 4 


TABLE 9.—Averace Earninos or ToNNAGE AND Day Men 1n Eacu oF THE Six 
Groups into Watcn THE Fuit-YEAR EMPLOYEs oF THE 285 Mines TABULATED BY THE COAL 
Commission For 1920 Were Divipep 


UnNIon Non-Union 


Daily Days* Annual Daily Days* Annual 
Earnings | Worked | Earnings | Earnings | Worked | Earnings © ‘ 


$9.10 226 $2,055 $9.50 235 $2,225 
9.10 210 1,905 9.60 185 1,780 
10.40 225 2,340 9.60 249 2,390 
7.20 266 1,920 7.00 283 1,980 
6.90 252 1,735 6.50 253 1,635 
6.85 285 1,945 7.00 286 2,000 


* Apparently the days worked by men as published for these mines are the days worked by all men 
—assuming that no time was lost between positions—and not the days worked by the full-year men 
whose earnings only are shown in the table. In some cases the days worked by the two groups were 
probably nearly the same. But there seems to have been enough differentiation between sections 
in the relationship between starts by full-year men and by all men, or perhaps enough inaccuracy 
in the method of computing average days worked, to throw average earnings per start in the different 
ections out of their true relationship one to another. Thus it is probably not true that full-year 
day men in the union West earned less per day than full-year day men in the union Southeast; but — 
rather earnings per day in the union Southeast were probably less, and those in the union West greater, 
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duction and profits in coal: Hearing, 

66th Congress, 3d session, on S. 4828. 

1921. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
manufactures. Shortage of coal. Hear- 
ings on S. Res. 163. 1918. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 

naval affairs. Transportation of coal: 

Hearings before subcommittee, 63d 

Congress, 2d session, pursuant to S. 

Res. 291. Part 1. 1914. (Part 1 

only part published.) 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
public lands. Exploration for and 
disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, 
ete. 1916. S. report, 64th Ist, No. 
319, Pt. 2. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
public lands. Leasing of oil lands. 
Hearings, 65th Congress, Ist session. 
June, 1917. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 

_ public lands. To encourage the min- 

ing of coal, oil, gas, etc., on the public 

domain. Hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of Senate Committee on public 

lands, 63d Congress, 2d session, on S. 

4898. 1914. 

S. Congress. Senate. Select com- 

mittee on reconstruction and produc- 

tion. Coal and transportation: Hear- 
ings . . pursuant to S. Res. 

350 . to inquire into the gen- 

eral building situation. July, 1920- 

January, 1921. 

S. Congress. Senate. Select com- 

mittee on reconstruction and produc- 

tion. Reconstruction and production. 

Preliminary report and _ minority 

report, pursuant to S. Res. 350. 

- Dec. 14, 1920. 5S. report, 66th 3d, 

No. 666. 

S. Congress. Senate. Select com- 

mittee on reconstruction and produc- 

tion. Reconstruction and production. 

Report pursuant to S. Res. 

350, 66th Congress. March, 1921. 

S. report, 66th 3d, No. 829. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Select com- 

_ mittee on wages and prices of com- 

modities. Investigation relative to 

-- wages and prices of commodities. 4 v. 

doe., 61st $d, No, 847, 


1. S. Dept. of Justice. 


S. Federal Fuel 


'. S. Federal Fuel Distributor. 


. S. Federal Fuel Distributor. 


’. S. Federal Trade Commission. 


. S. Federal Trade Commission. 


S. Congress. Senate. Select com. 
mittee on wages and prices of com. 
modities. Investigation relative tp 
wages and prices of commodities 
Hearings Feb. 24June 17, 
1910. 1910. 

S. Congress. Senate. Select com. 
mittee on wages and prices of com. 
modities. Investigation relative to 
wages and prices of commodities, 
Report. 2v. 1911. S. report, 61st 
2d, No. 912. 

S. Congress. Senate. Select com. 
mittee on wages and prices of com. 
modities. Investigation relative to 
wages and prices of commodities, 
Topical digest of evidence submitted 
in hearings. 1910. 


'. S. Dept. of Commerce. Effect of strike 


upon bituminous coal prices. Letter 
transmitting in response to S. Res. of 
June 2, 1922, a statement relative to 
the production and prices of bitumi- 
nous coal and the action of Govern- 
ment agencies to end the strike. June 
5, 1922. S. doc., 67th 2d, No. 209. 
Annual report of 
1870-. 
Distributor. Final 
report to the President of the U.S. 
Sept. 21, 1923. 


Attorney General. 


General 
survey of conditions in the coal in- 
dustry as of Sept. 1, 1923 (mimeo- 


graphed). 
General 


survey of transportation, distribution 
and labor conditions in the principal 
bituminous coal fields as of July 1, 
1923 (mimeographed). August 1, 
1923 (mimeographed). 


', S. Federal Fuel Distributor. 


Overseas coal export situation. Au- 
gust 1, 1923 (mimeographed). Sept. 1, 
1923 (mimeographed). 


thracite and bituminous coal. (Report 
and recommendations.) June 2%, 
1917. S. doc., 65th Ist, No. 50. 

An- 
thracite and bituminous coal situation 
and the relation of rail and water trans- 
portation to the present problem. June 
19, 1917. H. doc., 65th Ist, No. 193, 
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| U.S. Federal Trade Commission. 


Anthra- 


.§. Federal Trade Commission. 
S. doc., 


cite coal price. May 4, 1917. 
65th Ist, No. 19. 


Federal Trade Commission. Cost 
reports. Coal. 
1. Pennsylvania. Bituminous. June 
$0, 1919. 
2, Pennsylvania. Anthracite. June 30, 
1919. 
3. Illinois. Bituminous. June 30, 1919. 


4, Alabama, ‘Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Bituminous. June 30, 1919. 

5. Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Bitumi- 
nous. June 30, 1919. 

6. Not yet issued. 


7. Trans-Mississippi States. Bitumi- 
nous. June 30, 1919. 
U. §. Federal Trade Commission. High 


cost of living. Conference with dele- 
gates appointed by governors of 
states in re food and fuel supply and 
price. Washington, D. C. April 30 
and May 1, 1917. 

U.S. Federal Trade Commission. Invest- 

ment and profit in soft coal mining 

1916-21. May 381 and July 
6, 1922. 2 parts bound in one. S. 
doc., 67th 2d, No. 207. 

8. Federal Trade Commission. Pro- 
duction and distribution of bitumi- 
nous coal. Preliminary report. May 
19,1917. H. doc., 65th Ist, No. 152. 

Profit- 
eering report containing all 
facts, figures, data or information now 
in possession of the F. T. C. relative to 
profiteering. June 29, 1918. S. doc., 
65th 2d, No. 248. 

U. §. Food Administration. The U. S. 
Food administration and the U. S. 


Fuel administration . . reports. 
1917. 
U. S$. Fuel Administration. Bituminous 


coal zones with modifications to July 1, 
1918. 


U. 8. Fuel Administration. Final report 
1917-19. 

U. $. Fuel Administration. Fuel facts. 
August 1, 1918. 2d ed. Oct., 1918. 


#d rev. ed. December, 1918. 

U.S. Fuel Administration. ‘The fuel situa- 
tion at the oe of winter, 
1918-19, 


. S. Fuel Administration. General 


U. 


4 


U. 


4 


U. S. Geological Survey. 


. S. Fuel Administration. 


. S. Fuel Administration. 


. S. Fuel Administration. 


J. S. Fuel Administration. 


. S. Fuel Administration. 


. S. Geological Survey. 
. S. Geological Survey. 
. S. Geological Survey. 


J. S. Geological Survey. 


$49 


regulations and rulings 
cluding the acts of Congress, 
orders and proclamations . . . Au- 
gust 10, 1917—December 31, 1918. | 
= 


plement January 1, 1919, to March 20 
1920, suffixed. Revised edition 1920. 
S. Fuel Administration. Maximum 
bituminous coal prices. F.o.b. cars at 
the mines. In effect October 7, 1918. 
Publication No. 4E. 

Method of 
fixing prices of bituminous coal, by 
Cyrus Garsney, Jr., R. V. Norris and 
J. H. Allport. 1918. Reprint from 


Bulletin 141, American Institute of | 
Mining Engineers. 
Northwestern 
bituminous coal supply for the season __ 
1920-21. Correspondence between 
John F. Magee, state fuel administra- 
tor for Minnesota and special com- _ 
mittee on reconstruction and produc- _ 
tion, U.S. Senate. Minneapolis, 1921. 
Orders, regu- 
lations and notices. August 21, 1917, 
to January 31, 1918. 
Prices for coal 
at the mine and modifications. Show- Z 
ing dates when effective corrected to 
April 22, 1918. Publicaton No. 4D1. i 
Series 1918. 
S. Fuel Administration. Report of 
engineers’ committee. 1918-19. 
Report of the 
distribution division. 1918-19. v. 
Distribution of coal and coke. v. 2. | 2 
Zone system. v. 3. Statistical tables. 
S. Geological Survey. Annual report. 
1882-. Production. 


Cannel coal in 
1918. 
Coal in 1910-. 


the United States. 


(Published annually.) 


Coke in 1911-. _ 


(Published annually.) 
Contri- 


bution to economic geology. Part 2. 
Mineral fuels. 1908, 1911, 1912, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918. 


Purchase of coal 
under government and commercial 
spec ‘ifications. 1908. Bulletin 339, 
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U. 


U. 


Report to U. S. Senate in response to 
S. Res. 412, 66th Cong., 3d session. 
Mimeographed. April, 1921. 
S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
- « « Letter submitting 
report of investigation in the matter of 
the common carriers subject to the act 
to regulate coal and oil and the trans- 
portation thereof. 1914. H. doc., 
63d 2d, No. 1124. 
S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Railroad discriminations and monopo- 
lies in coal and oil. Letter from the 
chairman of the I. C. C. submitting a 
report on an investigation of the sub- 
ject of railroad discriminations and 
monopolies in oil. 1907. H. doc., 
59th 2d, No. 606. 


S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 


. . + Railroad discriminations and 
monopolies in coal and oil. Report 
of investigation. 1907. S. doc., 60th 
Ist, No. 450. 


U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Relation of common carriers subject 


a to the act to regulate commerce to coal 


lish a commission to be known as the 
U. S. Coal Commission for the purpose 
of securing information in connection 
with questions relative to interstate 
commerce in coal, and for other pur- 
poses. Sept. 22, 1922. Public No. 
347, 67th Congress. 


U. S. Laws, Statutes, etc. Act to promote 


the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas and sodium on the public 
domain. 1920. Public No. 146, 66th 
Congress. 


U.S. National Museum. Coal products an 


object lesson in resource administra- 
tion, by C. G. Gilbert. 1917. Bulle- 
tin 102, Pt. 1. (Note section on 
**Mineral resources of U. S.”) 


U. S. National Museum. Coal: The Re- 


source and its Full Utilization, by C.6. 
Gilbert and J. E. Pogue. 1918. 
Bulletin 102, Pt. 4. (Note section on 
“Mineral resources of the U. S.”) 


U.S. National Museum. Energy Resources 


of the United States: a Field for Re- 
construction. By Chester G. Gilbert 


and Joseph E. Pogue. 191% 


U.S. Geological Survey. Results of pur- and oil and the transportation there | 0. 8. 
chasing coal under government specifi- Report of investigation No. 869, 1914, ni 
cations. By John S. Burrows. 1909. U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, G 

Bulletin $78. H. doc., 60th 2d, No. Report on discriminations and v. §. 
1521. 7 monopolies in coal and oil, e 

U. S. Geological Survey. Valuation of from the chairman of the L C.¢ 
public coal lands. 1910. Bulletin © transmitting a report of the investiga. c 
424. tion of the eastern bituminous 

U. S. Geological Survey. Weekly report __ situation. 1907. H. doc., 59th ad, 3 
on the production of bituminous coal, No. 561. 0. 8. 
etc. Mimeographed. 1917 to date. U. S. Laws, Statutes, ete. Act to amend t 

U. S. Industrial Commission. Reports. an act entitled “‘An act to establish a . 
1900-02. 19 v. Trusts, v. 1, 2 and commission for the purpose of securing F 
18. Transportation, v. 4 and 9. information in connection with ques. ul 

U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. tions relative to interstate commerce . S 

Alleged unlawful rates and in coal.” March 4, 1923. U.S. 
practices in the transportation of coal U.S. Laws, Statutes, ete. An act to de. ; 

and mine supplies. 1905. S. doc., clare a national emergency to exist . 

«9th Ist, No. 180. in the production, transportation and S 

U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. distribution of coal and other fuel, v8 
Annual reports. 1887-. granting additional powers to the C 

U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. Interstate Commerce Commission, 1 
In matter of investigation providing for the appointment of a k 
into railroad discriminations Federal Fuel Distributor, ete. Sept. b 
and monopolies in coal and oil. 1907. 22, 1922. Public No. 348, 67th 

U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. Congress. | 

- Increased cost of railroad fuel. 1920. U.S. Laws, Statutes, etc. An act to estab- 


sa? 7 & 


er rT 


1, $. National Museum. Power: Its Sig- 
nificance and Needs. By Chester 
G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue. 1918. 

§. President. 1913-21—Wilson. Ex- 

ecutive order. ‘To remove question as 

to the powers of the Federal Trade 

Commission with reference to coal 

cost collection. Dec. 22, 1920. No. 


$374. 

[.$. Railroad Administration. Distribu- 

tion of coal and coke. Letter in 

to a Senate resolution of 
Feb. 10,1920. Areport . . . on 
the shortage of coal and coke. 1920. 
§. doc., 66th 2d, No. 235. 

U.S. Shipping Board Division of Plan- 
ning and Statistics, Steamship Fuel 
Stations in Foreign Countries and 
Non-Contiguous U. S. Territories. 
Sept. 1, 1919. 

S. War Industries Board. Prices of 
Coal and Coke, by C. E. Lesher. 
1919. Published jointly with Geo- 
logical survey. W. I. B. Price 
bulletin 35. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS—STATE 


Alabama. State Mine Inspector’s Office- 
Annual report of coal mines. 1912-. 

Arkansas. Bureau of Mines, Manufac- 
tures and Agriculture. Minerals in 
Arkansas. 1922. 

Colorado. State Inspector of Coal Mines. 
Biennial report. 1883-4-. 

Illinois. Conference of mayors relative to 
the coal situation. Brief résumé of 
the action of the conference of Illinois 
mayors which considered the coal 
situation late in 1916 and early in 1917. 

Ilinois. Dept. of Mines and Minerals. 
Annual report. 1881-. 

Illinois. State Geological Survey. Coal 
mining investigations. Codperative 
agreement. Preliminary report and 
bulletins 2 to 16. 1913-17. 

llinois. State Mining Board. Annual 
reports. 1912~. 

Dept. of Mines and Mining. 
Reports. 1914-5 to date. 

Laws, Statutes, etc. An act 
creating a special coal and food com- 

mission in Indiana. July 31, 1920. 


Indiana. Special Coal and Food Commis- 
sion. Report. 1921. 

Iowa. State Mine Inspectors. Biennial 
report. 1880-81-. 

Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. 
Coal investigation. Statistical com- 
pilation. Dec. 7, 1920. Docket No. 
3253. : 

Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. 
Coal investigation. 1920. 

Kansas. Inspector of Coal Mines. Re- 


port. 1887-. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Mines. Reports. 
1883-. 

Maryland. Mining Inspector. Reports. 
1898-. 


Massachusetts. Commission on High Cost 
of Living. Report on anthracite coal. 
1916. 

Massachusetts. Special commission on the 
necessaries of life. Report .. . 
relative to the recent increase in the 
retail price of anthracite coal in this 
community. April 14, 1920. House 


1608. 
Michigan. Dept. of Labor. Annual re 
port. 1910-. 


Minnesota. State Dept. of Agriculture. 
Survey of the coal situation. Report 
to the Governor, August 15, 1921. * 

Missouri. Bureau of Mines, Mining and 
Mine Inspectors. Report. 1887-. 

Montana. Dept. of Labor and Industry. 
Report. 1913 to date. 

New Jersey. Legislature. Coal Investi- 
gating Committee. Intermediate 
port . . . session of 1922. Tren-— 


ton, 1922, 
New Mexico. State Mine Inspector. Re- | 
port. 1894-. 
North Dakota. State Engineer. Report. 
1904-. 


Ohio. Coal Mining Commission. Report — 
of Ohio Coal Mining Commission to _ 
the Governor of Ohio. 1913. 
Ohio. Industrial Commission. Report. _ 
1914-. 
Ohio. Industrial Commission. Statistics 
of mines and quarries in Ohio. 1915-. | 
Ohio. State Mining Dept. Report of _ 
chief inspector of mines. 1874-. 
Pennsylvania. Commission to investigate 
the increase in the cost of anthracite 


ve 
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coal. Report to the Governor and 
Legislature pursuant to joint resolu-— 
tion of June 15, 1915. Testimony not 
included. Harrisburg, 1917. 
Pennslyvania. Dept. of Mines. Report. 
1888. 

Pennsylvania. General Assembly. Senate 

committee on coal trade. Report 

+ + Upon the subject of the coal 

trade. S.J. Packer, chairman. Read 
a in Senate March 4, 1834. Harrisburg, 
1834. 

Pennsylvania. Laws, Statutes, etc. An 

act imposing a state tax on anthracite 

a coal, providing for the assessment and 

collection thereof, and providing pen- 

__ alties for the violation of this act. 

May 11, 1921. 

Pennsylvania. Public Service Commission. 
_-—s- City of Philadelphia, Harry E. Bellis 
et al. vy. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co. et al, Submitted Oct. 7, 1912. 

Decided Dec. 18, 1914. Report of the 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania. Public Service Commis- 
sion. Northwest Business Men's Asso- 
ciation et al. v. The Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. Northwest Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation et al. v. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. Co. et al. 

South Dakota. Coal Mining Commission. 

Report. 1922. 

Tennessee. Mining Dept. Report. 1890-. 
Utah. Industrial Commission. Report. 

1918-. 

Utah. State Coal Mine Inspector. Re- 

port. 1896-. 

Virginia. Bureau of Labor and Industrial 

Statistics. Report. 1898-. 
Washington. State Inspector of Coal 

Mines. Report (biennial). 1887-. 
West Virginia. Dept. of Mines. Report. 

1882. 

Wyoming. State Coal Mine Inspectors. 

Report. 1909-. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS—COURT 
LEADING CASES AND DECISIONS 
A complete list of cases and decisions may 
be found by consulting the following 


topical indexes, and the other indexes 
published in connection with the vari- 


ous files of federal and state Teports 
and reporter systems. 
American and English Encyclopedia of 


Law. 


American digest. 
Cyclopedia of law and procedure. 


Corpus juris. 

Transcripts of the proceedings and evidence 
in these cases as well as briefs of 
opposing counsel are on file in the 

ones of the clerks of the several 
courts in which these decisions were 

Rendered, and are available by visit 
to the various custodians thereof. 


American Coal Mining Company v. Special 

Coal and Food Commission of Indiana. 
268 Federal Reporter 563. Oct. 2, 1990. 

Arnot v. The Pittston & Elmira Coal Com. 
pany. 

68 New York 558. 1877. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Company v. U.S. 

231 U.S. Reports 363. Dec. 1, 1913. 

Federal Trade Commission v. Maynard Coal 
Company. 

D. C. Supreme Court. April 19, 1920. 
Pending before U. S. Supreme Court. 

Hale v. Henkel. 

201 U. S. Reports 43. March 12, 1906. 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baird 
et al. 

194 U.S. Reports 25. April 4, 1904. 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. Company 4 al. 

123 Federal Reporter 969. June 12, 
1908. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Company v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

200 U. S. Reports 361. Feb. 19, 1906. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Company v. Missoun 
Pacific Ry. Company. 

115 U. S. Reports 587. Dec. 7, 1885. 

U.S. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Fuel Company 
et al. 

115 Federal Reporter 610. April 8, 1902. 

U. S. v. Coal Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, 

85 Federal Reporter 252. Jan. 28, 1898. 

U.S. v. Delaware & Hudson Company 4 al. 
(Commodity Clause Cases). 

164 Federal Reporter 215. Sept. 10, 1908. 
213 U. S. Reports 366. May 3, 1909. 
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v. Deleware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Company et al. 
213 Federal Reporter 240. April 7, 1914. 
938 U. S. Reports 516. June 21, 1915. 
r.§. v. Brie R. R. Company et al. 
90 U. S. Reports 275. April 3, 1911. 
8. v. Jellico Mountain Coal Company. 
46 Federal Reporter 432. June 4, 1891. 
v8. v. Lehigh Valley R. R. Company et al. 
99 U. S. Reports 257. April 3, 1911. 
95 Federal Reporter 399. Dec. 21, 
1914. 
254 U. S. Reports 255. Dec. 6, 1920. 
[. §. v. Moore (Coal dealers in Salt Lake 
City). 
85 Federal Reporter 465. Feb. 14, 1898. 
U.8. v. Reading Company et al. 
183 Federal Reporter 427. Dec. 8, 1910. 
26 U. S. Reports 324. Dec. 16, 1912. 
28 U. S. Reports 158. April 7, 1913. 
%3 U.S. Reports 26. April 26, 1920. 
U.8. v. Union Pacific Coal Company et al. 
178 Federal Reporter 737. Nov. 19, 
1909. 
Vandalia Coal Company et al. v. Special 
Coal and Food Commission of Indiana 
a al. 
268 Federal Reporter 572. Nov. 27, 1920. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION DECISIONS (1) 


Bituminous coal to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 
41. C. C. reports 66. July 13, 1917. 
Bituminous coal rates to Baltimore and 
other points. 
$1. C. C. reports 307. March 2, 1915. 
Bituminous coal rates to the Southeast. 
371. C. C. reports 652. Dec. $1, 1915. 
501. C.C. reports 1. May 6, 1918. 
Bituminous coal to Mississippi Valley 
territory. 
$91. C. C. reports 378. May 16, 1916. 
. . Car supply investigation. 
C.C, reports 657. Jan. 18, 
Coke and coal rates in the Southeast. 
% 1. C. C. reports 187. July 22, 1915. 
llinois coal cases. 
®1.C.C. reports 741. July 7, 1921. 
ln the matter of rates on bunker c coal. 
31. C. C. reports 62. July 24, 1922. 
la the matter of rates, practices, rules, and 
regulations governing the transporta- 
tion of coal. 


1917. 


« 


35 I. C. C. reports 220. July 30, 1915. 
Lake cargo coal rates. 
46 I. C. C. reports 159. July 18, 1917. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. coal and coke _ 
rates. 
26 I. C. C. reports 20. Jan. 7, 1913. 
Rates on bituminous coal to Mississippi 
Valley territory. 
36 I. C. C. reports 401. Nov. 8, 1915. 
Reduced rates, 1922. In the ane of 
rates, fares, and charges of carriers by _ 
railroads subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Decision No. 13293. — 
68 I. C. C. reports 709. 
Western coal rates. 
80 I. C. C. reports 383. June 16, 1923. cn 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION DECISIONS (II) 


Allegheny Ore & Iron Company et al. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Company, 
Director General, et al. . 

53 I. C. C. reports 415. June 7, 1919. 

Chicago Coal Merchants’ Assn. v. Director 
General as Agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Company et al. 

73 1. C. C. reports 161. July 26, 1922. 

Coke Products Assn. of the Connellsville 
region v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Com- _ 
pany et al. 

27 I. C. C. reports 125. May 29, 1913. 

Core Bros. & Company v. Lehigh Valley _ 
R. R. Company. 

41. C. C. reports 535. 

John C. Haddock v. Delaware, Lackawanna — 
& Western R. R. Company. ie 

41. C. C. reports 296. Nov. 30, 1890. 
W. R. Hearst v. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. > 
Company, Docket 644. 
(a) Testimony v. 1-9 a 
(b) Oral argument v. 10-12 + 
(c) Reargument v. 12 
(d) Court record & v. 1-3 of Exhibits 
(e) Transcript of record 
(f) Brief for U. S. 
(g) Brief for Philadelphia & Reading a 
Company 
(h) Argument of counsel. 7 

Holmes & Hallowell Company v. Great © 
Northern Ry. Company et al. 

37 I. C. C. reports 627. Dec. 24, 1915. 
60 I. C. C. reports 687. March 8, 1921. 
69 LC. C. 1l. June 6, 1922. 
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xe ; Lehigh Valley Coal Company v. Director 
General as Agent. 

69 I. C. C. reports 535. July 8, 1922. 
Marian Coal Company v. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. Company. 
241. C. C. reports 140. June 8, 1912. 
Henry E. Meeker and Caroline H. Meeker, 

co-partners, trading as Meeker & Co. 
v. Lehigh Valley R. R. Company. 
21 I. C. C. reports 129. June 8, 1911. 
Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. v. Illinois 
Central R. R. Company, Director 
General, et al. 
53 I. C. C. reports 148. May 1, 1919. 


} 


of New Jersey. 


a 18 I. C. C. reports 25. March 7, 1910. 


_ St. Louis Blast Furnace Company v. Vir- 
7 ginia Ry. Company et al. 


C. C. reports 360. June 4, 1912. 
L. Shultz & Company Inc. et al v. Director 
ar General as Agent, Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Company et al. 
73 1. C. C. reports 647. Oct. 10, 1922. 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange v. Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Company et al. 
80 I. C. C. reports 663. June 8, 1923. 
Stonega Coal & Coke Company v. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Company et al. 
_ 39 1. C. C. reports 523. May 23, 1916. 
Steel Company v. Monongahela Ry. 


Company et al. 
77 I. C. C. reports 622. Feb. 23, 1923. 
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Canada. Fuel Board. Interim report of 
the Dominion fuel board. Ottay, 
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France. Assemblée nationale, 
Chambre des députés. Commission an. 


nualle du budget. Avis pris. 
luté au nom de la Commission dy 


sur: 1°. Le projet do | 


répartition des charbons; 2°. La propo- 


sition de loide M. Leon Perrier . , . 
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France. Assemblée nationale, 1871. Cham- 
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Great Britain. Board of Trade. Coal 

tables. Statement showing the pro- 
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mittee on coal trade. Report 
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London, 1918. 
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‘ causes of the present 
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Great Britain. Board of Trade. Depart- 

mental committee on the coal trade 
after the war. Report . to 
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committee on the investigation of 
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1920. Report on a scheme for maxi- 
mum retail prices for coal in London. 
London, 1921. Cmd. 1161. 
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Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
Interim report. London, 1919. Cmd. 


$4. 

Great Britain. Coal Industry Commission. 
Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
Report. London, 1919. Cmd. 85.— 
Second stage, London, 1919. Cmd. 
210. 

Great Britain. Coal Industry Commission. 
Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
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Reports and minutes of evidence. 
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Cd. 435. 
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1901. London, 1906. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. 1906. House 
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war. London, 1915. 
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year ending Dec. 31, 1921 (Ist). 
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committee for coal and the coal in- 
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industry on the possibility of effecting 
economies in the costs that make up 
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a London. M. Sta. Off. aie 
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Great Britain. Ministry of rn 
tion. Coal conservation committee. 


Final report. 1918. 

Great Britain. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Select committee on coal. 
Report together with the 


proceedings of the committee, minutes 
of evidence, and appendix. London, 
1873. “‘Appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the present dearness and 
scarcity of coal.” 

Great Britain. Royal Commission on Coal 
Supplies. Digest of the evidence given 
before the royal commission on coal 
supplies (1901-1905). Reprinted from 
the “Colliery Guardian” after revision 
by the witnesses. London, 1905-07. 

India. Coalfields Committee. Report. 
Calcutta, 1920. 

Ireland. Irish Coal Industry Committee. 
1919. Report. Dublin, 1920. Cmd. 
650. 

New Zealand. Board of Trade. 
on the coal industry. 1919. 

South Africa. Coal Commission. 

. to inquire into certain mat- 
ters concerning the grading and pooling 


Report 


of South African coals. Capetown, 
1921. 

South Wales. Coal annual : prices, 
freights, exports. Cardiff, 1911-23. 


COAL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


(For a more complete list consult Commer- 
cial Organizations of the U. S., issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Misc. series No. 
99, edition of March 1, 1923, p. 42.) 

Several of these associations issue house 
organs, reports, etc., usually confining 
the distribution to their own member- 
ships. 

American Wholesale Coal Association, 
710 Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, 
519 North American Bldg., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Coal Mining Institute of America, 909 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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a Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, 
Brunson Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association, 514 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Coal Association, 200 Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, 1414 S. Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association, 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Holston Bank Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association, 519 Keith and Perry 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. be 


COMPANY REPORTS 


‘3 Coal companies issue printed annual re- 

7 ports to stockholders, and other docu- 
ments, some of which are available to 
the public. To discover the names of 
these companies consult: 

Coal Catalog Combined with Coal Field 
Directory, published annually by Key- 
stone Consolidated Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mac’s Directory of Coal Sales Companies, 
published annually by the Coal In- 
formation Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The following are among the important 
anthracite railroad companies: 

Delaware & Hudson Company. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

Erie R. R. Company. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Company. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Company. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Company. 

Reading Company and the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Company. 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

The two following publications contain 
condensed reports of corporations: 

Moody’s Manual of Railroad and Corpora- 
tion Securities. 1900-. Railroads in 

separate volume beginning in 1914. 
Public utilities in separate volume be- 
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ginning in 1917. ‘Industrial section 
in separate volume beginning in 19); 

Cumulative Daily Digest of Corporation 
News. 1914-. Published by Poor's 
Publishing Company, New York City 
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PERIODICALS 


Periodical articles are not included in this 
bibliography partly for the reason that 
the bulk of them are already covered 
by the various well-known and widely 
distributed periodical indexes, such as 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, Industrial Arts Index, Mining 


World Index of Current Literature, the 
Public Affairs Information Service, 
New York Times Index, 1913-, etc. 
Coal trade periodicals are listed as complete 
files for the reason that they should 
be examined as files rather than by se- 
lected articles contained in them. 
Following these are listed a few other 
periodic: als that carry either current 


price data or repeatedly give special 
¥ 


attention to the coal industry. 


COAL TRADE PERIODICALS— 


AMERICAN 
American Coal Journal—w. New York | 
1908- 
American Coal Miner—mo. 
1918- 
Appalachian Trade Journal—w. Knox. 
ville 1908- 


Black Diamond—w. Chicago 1885- ay 
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Colliery Engineer—mo. Scranton 1887 to | 
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1914— 
Coal Review—w. Washington 1917- 
Coal Trade Bulletin—s-mo. Pittsburgh a 
1898- 
Coal Trade Journal—w. New York aol : 
Combustion—mo. New York 1919- 
Courier—w. Connellsville 1879- 
Journal of the American Peat Society—q. he : 
Ponca City, Okla. 1908- 
National Coal Mining News—w. Charles- 7 
ton 1917- : 
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West Virginian—d. Fairmont 1868- 
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Trade 


HE old familiar slogan “Trade 
has the Right of Way” has once 
gore been reaffirmed as the keynote of 
British policy in a time of storm and 
dress. A definite settlement of the 
Rubr is a preliminary to better trade 
ad a decline in unemployment is, in 
the opinion of the Prime Minister, the 
dmost immediate result. Until the 
tage has been set for an acceleration of 
trade, the Government will continue to 
gend emergency funds in various ways 
to relieve unemployment. 
The gross sums so expended in 
recent years have been as follows: 


Munistry of Labor and Unemployment 
Training Ex-Service Men............... 


These sums do not represent the 
total expenditure on miscellaneous 
forms of aid. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was 
wade at the end of July at the earnest 
request of various groups seriously con- 
cemed in unemployment conditions. 
When pressed for more specific details, 
the following projects were confirmed 
by the Ministry of Labor and by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

The Minister of Labor enumerated 
the character of Government works 
tow in operation or contemplated: 


1. The full amount under the Export 
Credits scheme had been borrowed, but 
aly £14,000,000, or 54 per cent, is actually 
muse. Provision has been made to con- 
the scheme. 


By Cuartes E. 
Trade Commissioner, London 
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2. The former guarantee of £25,000,000 
under the Trade Facilities Act has been 
extended to twice that sum and is function- 
ing effectively. 

3. The Ministry of Transport has pro- 
vided for over £11,000,000 of work, divided 
between the Government and local au- 
thorities. Before next April £7,500,000 
would be spent, employing 27,000 men. 
The whole plan will extend over seven 
years. An additional sum has been set aside 
for agricultural work and afforestation. 

4. Two schemes of the Post Office call 
for an expenditure of a half million; several 
hundred miles of underground wires will be 
laid beginning March, 1924; the Admiralty 
will spend a similar amount in 1924-25; the 
War Office, Air Ministry and Colonial 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Audited Audited Not yet Budget 
Audited Estimates 
19,336 20,043 23,388 20,850 
14,309 11,524 8,643 5,017 


Office are at present engaged upon 
schemes. 

5. The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee has authorized a half-million ex- 
penditure toward which it grants up to 60 
per cent of the wages paid; further, the 
Government will bear 50 per cent of 
interest charges for 10 years on necessary 
loans. This service will help public utility 
concerns and will also employ 200,000 men 
this winter, and at least another 100,000 
later on, in carrying out proposals to cost 
several million pounds. 

6. Work at the London and Surrey docks 
is ready to begin at once at a cost of £4.5 
million. 

7. The King’s Roll National Council has 
found occupation for 25,000 out of 65,000 
disabled ex-service men. 

8. The Imperial Economic Conference 
will meet in October to discuss financial 
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codperation, and any other form of assist- 
ance to the Dominions and Crown Colonies. 


The President of the Board of Trade 
stated that £28,000,000 worth of work 
had been and was being done, and that 
100,000 men had been put in employ- 
ment. 

These recent official announcements 
aroused an earnest protest by the 
Industrial Group and by the Labor 
Party in Parliament. The discussion 
was then taken up by the press and by 
economists, and by the Federation of 
British Industries, so that the old 
problem of unemployment aid is once 
more a live issue. 

In reply to Mr. Baldwin’s assertion 
that 
the real and lasting cure lies in the restora- 
tion of stable conditions throughout the 
world, 


the Industrial Group replies that 
seldom, if ever, has an industrial recovery 
taken place at the back end of the year. If 
some definite feeling of security is not 
created at the latest by the end of Sep- 
tember, no recovery will be possible before 
March. If a fourth winter of unemployment 
takes place, the State will then carry any- 
thing up to 500,000 industrial pensioners. 
Specific criticism of Government 
relief works points out that these em- 
ploy unskilled labor, excluding prac- 
tically all the tradesmen. Artisans 
who undertake such hard manual labor 
soon learn their unfitness and become 
more than ever depressed. Again, 
various grades of workmen should be 
employed in their own localities. The 
“Export Credits scheme has not been 
effective and has resulted in the loss of 
one credit of £10,000,000 because of 
its inelastic quality. Altogether “what 
is lacking is foresight and imagination.” 


Program of the Industrial Group 


A much more elaborate program is 
submitted by the Industrial Group as 


follows: 


1. Far more extensive electrification of 
railways, including the London and South 
Western, the main lines to Brighton, 
York and Newcastle, as well as extensiye 


electrification on the Great Eastern and the 
Midland Railways. This would call for ay 
expenditure of nearly £50,000,000, but the 
Industrial Group would go even further and 
electrify suburban lines at Glasgow and 
Manchester and mineral lines in South 
Wales. 

2. The tube railways of London need 
extension. 

3. The Railways Bill calling for elaborate 
repairs and maintenance should be passed. 

4. The Lower Thames tunnel, the 
Grimsby floating dock and the London 
dock extension should be undertaken. 

5. The 1921 recommendations for de- 
velopment of inland waterways should be 
taken up. 

6. A bridge across a river in Nigeria, ata 
cost of £1,000,000. 

7. The bridge across Sydney Harbor, 
the longest in the world, at a cost of 
£7,000,000 might be given to British 
contractors if the Government would assist 
in the financing. 

8. Export credits assistance might secure 
Russian orders of nearly £3,000,000. 


The Industrial Group makes no esti- 


mate of the probable cost of these proj- 
ects nor of their effect upon the tax rate. 


Dissatisfaction of the Labor Party 

The Labor Party was more em- 
phatic in its comment upon official 
proposals. Its Emergency Committee 
expressed its profound dissatisfaction with 
the proposals for dealing with the present 
grave situation. They represent scarcely 
any advance on those which proved to be 
miserably inadequate during the past three 
winters. Clearly the need is for more 
drastic measures. 

These measures, as outlined by the 
Labor Party, are: 

1. At least £60,000,000 expenditure 
upon electrification and reconditioning of 
railways. 

2. The creation of great generating sta- 
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tions to reorganize the supply of electric 


8. Full revision of arrears in school 
huilding and educational equipment. 
4, More speedy afforestation, land drain- 


and reclamation. 
5, Reorganization of canals and water- 


of roads, bridges and 
harbors to the needs of modern traffic. 

7. Many other schemes previously sug- 

“A capital outlay of several 

hundred million pounds on the develop- 
ment of all means of transport, spread over 
the next few years, would be remunerative 
to the nation.” 

Another one of the miscellaneous pro- 
posals under this head is represented in the 

of Mr. Sidney Webb, a Labor 

member, for training centers to provide 
instruction for 211,000 adult women and 
upwards of 30,000 young girls available for 

After enumerating this elaborate and 
rather Utopian scheme, the statement 
concludes: “It may be asked, where is 
the money to come from? The Labor 
Party urges the Government to ar- 
range immediately for raising a series 
of loans.” No tentative estimate is 
made of the probable total and no 
comment is made upon the necessary 
addition of some £20,000,000, over a 
few years, to the interest charges on 
the National debt. 


Trades Union Congress in September’ 
The attitude of Union Labor will be 
made clear at the Trades Union 
Congress of September 3. One of the 
proposals on the program is that of the 
National Union of Railwaymen for a 
six-hour day, a measure which is not 
in harmony with the principle behind 
the Government policy. During the 


month of July, when employment was 
falling off in response to the uncer- 
lainties attaching to the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, there were 74 disputes in progress, 

‘This article was written before the results 
d this Congress was known. 
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involving 95,000 work people and 
resulting in a loss of 1,665,000 work 
days. These were distributed mainly 
among the same industries that will 
derive the greater part of the benefit 
from provisions for unemployment 
relief through the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and of local authorities. This 
situation represents a drag upon the 
proper functioning of relief plans that 
must interfere materially with their 
effectiveness. 

The press calls attention to the fact 
that strikers are encouraged through 
the liberal policies of certain local 
boards of guardians. Thus in Poplar 
and Bermondsey strikers are classed 
with ordinary unemployed with the 
result in some instances that they are 
maintained on a level far above the 
wages of ordinary labor in many 
districts. Thus in Poplar a man with 
a wife and five children may receive 
£2. 6s. 6d a week, in addition to rent 
and an allowance of Is. 6d. for coal. 
In Bermondsey the total runs as high 
as £2. 12s. 6d. This outlay falls 
ultimately upon the ratepayers. The 
cost in Poplar for this extra relief is 


about £6,000 per week. 
Stability and Deflation 
To this point attention has been 
paid solely, in the present report, to 
the reactions of various groups to the 
latter part of the Prime Minister's 
statement defining his attitude: 


The real and lasting cure for unemploy- 
ment lies in the restoration of stable condi- 
tions throughout the world. 

At the same time every effort is being made 
to carry out the most effective schemes for 
dealing with unemployment. 

It has been shown that there is much 
difference of opinion as to what the 
schemes should be. 

The Federation of British Industries, 
accepting without dispute the need for 
emergency provisions against unem- 
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ployment, is far more concerned in the 
first part of the Minister’s statement, 
and has asked for an official definition 
of “stability,” the point at which 
emergency methods may be superseded 
by normal procedure. Is “stable con- 
ditions,” used in a general sense, to 
mean a period no longer disturbed by 
controversy over the Ruhr, repara- 
tions, and Allied debts, or is it used in 
a technical sense as the contrary of the 
term “deflation?” 

In other words, the Federation 
wishes to know whether Mr. Baldwin 
adheres to the recommendations of the 
Cuncliffe Committee leading to a 
gradual deflation of prices, or whether 
prices may soon be made so stable 
that manufacturers and merchants 
may proceed with some confidence in 
making future commitments. Before 
normal production, calling for fuller 
employment, can begin, there must be 
a feeling of confidence among bankers 
and manufacturers that the proper 
stage of the business cycle has been 
reached. 

Emergency employment is all well 
enough, but trade recovery is based 
upon long-run provisions that should 
contain as few intangible factors as 
possible. 

The query of the Federation has 
brought into the controversy a number 
of analysts and economists who ad- 
vocate either stabilization or further 
deflation. Until some definite con- 
clusions have been reached it may be 
assumed that hand to mouth business 
will continue and emergency employ- 
ment thus be prolonged. 


Summary of Unemployment Status 


The whole situation as revealed 
above may be viewed from two angles. 
(1) The controversy as to emergency 
employment turns upon the extent of 
relief works rather than upon their 
acceptance or rejection on principle. 


It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
some compromise between the mini. 
mum and maximum proposals will be 
made effective. (2) The silence of the 
Prime Minister under the ques 
of the Federation leads one to suppose 
either that he regards the discussion 
of “stability” as an academic one, or 
else that definite progress is being made 
toward a European settlement that 
will be announced when he considers 
it expedient. 

II. Reiatep Topics 
Lag between Trade and Employment 


In connection with the suggestion 
that a settlement of Continental prob- 
lems would start the wheels of industry 
turning, with a consequent immediate 
pick-up in employment figures, it is 
interesting to compare British totals 
of imports and exports, during eighteen 
months, with the changes in employ- 
ment. 


Month British Total Per Cent 
Foreign Trade of Insured 
Unemployment 
1922 Million £ Per Cent 
16 
February. . 137.6 15.5 
March . 162.5 14.4 
April....... 144.8 14.4 
155.7 13.5 
145 sib 12.7 
150.4 12.3 
August. .... 1505 
September... 145.8 12 
October..... 153.6 “af 12 
November... 171 i 12.4 
December. . 162 12.2 
Month British Total Per Cent 
Foreign Trade of Insured 
Unemployment 
1923 Million £ a Per Cent 
January..... 176.4 12.7 
February.... 151 11.8 
March... ... 160 11.1 
161 10.9 
174 (10.7 
June 163 
11.2 
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Since there are 11,750,000 workers 
eolled under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a change of one-tenth 

cent in the second column repre- 
gnts an increase or decrease of 11,750 
among the employed. 

The chart indicates that there is 
no close correlation between total 
foreign trade and employment, or at 
any rate that the two curves do not 
move in a parallel way. Thus the 
heavy increase in foreign trade during 
November and December, 1922, and 
January, 1923, is accompanied by an 
increase in unemployment during the 
same months. Part of this was of 
course an anticipation of the lower 
trade totals in February, but whether 
the lag in trade returns should reach 
back for three months is uncertain. 
At any rate the table indicates that 
no definite assurance can be given that 
improved business, following an ad- 


justment of political and financial 
adjustment with the continent of 
Europe, will be promptly matched by 
decidedly less unemployment. There 
would be some improvement but 
whether it would be sufficient to re- 
move the rigor of a “fourth winter of 
uemployment” is open to grave 
doubt. Unfortunately for the ad- 
ministration, the case presented by the 
Industrial Group has centered itself 
around the particular point of a 
“fourth winter,’ whereas the Govern- 
ment proposals go to the essence of the 
problem, which concerns the minimiz- 
ing of industrial and employment 
problems over a long period of read- 
justment. Obviously no readjustment 
can be expressed in terms of weeks or 
eenofaquarter-year, 


a 


The Vogue of the Business Cycle 


An official announcement that some 
agreement had been reached with 
respect to the Ruhr, so that the track 
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was now cleared for trade and finance 
to proceed on a basis of confidence, 
would undoubtedly start salesmen 
along the familiar paths of trade. 
These men would be zealous in the 
pursuit of orders and quite possibly 
they would find wholesalers and re- 
tailers prepared to stock heavily in 
anticipation of a trade revival. 

The rub would come when these 
accumulated orders were considered at 
meetings of company directors with 
production managers and _ banking 
connections. There would be an im- 
mediate desire to learn whether the 
large orders represented an upward 
turn in the business cycle—an organic 
development—or whether a_ brake 
should be applied in order to prevent 
overbuying, new inflation, and a repe- 
tition of the harrowing experience of 
1920. The great feeling of relief that 
would follow the announcement of a 
settlement of reparation problems 
would be apt to inspire over-confidence 
and false optimism on the part of 
buyers. 

British business interests have of 
late been much more attentive to long- 
run analyses of conditions. Index 
numbers and interpretations of the 
business cycle are by no means new, 
but their value was not as apparent in 
normal times as in the recent years of 
upset conditions. Unquestionably 
these analyses tend to become aca- 
demic and the study of index numbers 
tends to become a cult. At the same 
time, many of the bank and business 
reviews present the basic factors about 
business so clearly and in such popular 
terms that the manufacturers are 


attentive to them even if they do not 
_ ing of the index faddist. 


understand the more complex reason- 
One evidence 
of this desire of the business man’s 
intent to follow economic law is seen 
in the protest of one opponent of the 
Government that much of the present 
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trouble arises out of “index methods 
of unemployment relief.” 

The merchant guides his policy in 
the light of the probable demand three 
months hence. He might be quite 
disinclined to expand his production to 
anything like capacity in response to 
a boom following reparation adjust- 
ments. If hand to mouth manufacture 
continues, then of course he would not 
contribute in any large measure to a 
decline in unemployment. 

In this attitude he would receive the 
support, or even follow the advice, of 
his commercial banking connection. 
Through recent extension of branches 
the banks have acquired a most 
intimate knowledge of the commercial 
conditions in different areas, and an 
ability to place their loanable funds 
wherever trade prospects seem to be 
brightest. This makes the branch less 
dependent upon its immediate com- 
munity so that there is less chance of 
venturesome loans. Any revival of 
orders following an official statement 
that conditions on the Continent were 
stable would first have to stand the 
test of time before loans were made. 
This would delay any prompt decline 
in unemployment figures. 


Some Forms of Government Aid to 
Unemployed 

The following summaries of recent 
reports indicate the nature and extent 
of the relief furnished through various 
Government agencies. 

The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee was appointed in December, 
1920, to grant sums to local authori- 
ties under two headings. 

(1) An advance of 60 per cent of the 
wages involved may be made when the 
contracts for the supply of materials 
are placed in Great Britain. The 
Second Interim Report of the Com- 
mittee, dated July 23, 1923, shows 
how the work was distributed: 
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Amount of Grants 

£1,081,314 
Grounds, Cemeteries... . .. 827,356 
Gas, Water, Sewage + Disposal 583,100 
Tramways. .... 246,138 
Docks, Harbors, Quays .... 201,560 
Land Reclamation. ........ 81,475 
49,751 
Public Institutions. ........ 43,113 
Miscellaneous............. 40,230 
£3,321,399 


This sum enabled 2,592 schemes to 
be begun, involving a total value of 
£12,000,000. 

(2) Another sort of advance cares 
for 50 per cent of sinking fund and 
interest payments for 15 years when 
loans are issued to put schemes in 
operation. 

These works are separated according 
to whether they are productive of 
revenue or not. 


Non-revenue Producing 


Roads and Footpaths...... £10,272,792 
Sewage Disposal.......... 7,373,659 
Parks, Recreation Grounds . 1,459,982 
Docks and Embankments.. . 829,202 
Water Undertakings. ...... 930,337 
Public Institutions. . . . 753,6% 
Miscellaneous............. 291,126 
£21,910,672 

Revenue Producing 
£2,329,471 
Gas and Water............ 2,166,745 
155,538 
Sport Grounds............. 199,445 
Miscellaneous.............. 590,74 
6,997,024 


The total, £28,837,696, was divided 
among 3,601 schemes. 

The work of the Unemployment 
Grants Committee in two and a 
years resulted in a total of 1,500,000 
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man-months. The exact number of 
men given employment is not known 
but the above figure might be expressed 
differently as providing half-time em- 

yment for 100,000 men since the 
Committee began its work. 


The King’s Roll 
This is a list of employers who 
mdertake to give training and other 
ial consideration to three types of 
disabled ex-service men: 

(1) Those who may expect to take 
up full-time work. 

(2) Those whose disability will con- 
fine them to light jobs. 

(3) Those who cannot undertake any 
ordinary “industrial” work. 

A recent report of the King’s Roll 
National Council gives the results 
since February, 1923, when activities 
started. There are 27,865 employers 
listed and nearly 300,000 disabled ex- 
service men have received attention. 

Industrial training has been given to 
74,545 men in four years existence of 
the training scheme. 


Municipal Schemes whut 

The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee states in the report of July 23, 
1923, above referred to, that the pro- 
portion of revenue-producing (public 
utility) works proposed by local au- 
thorities (municipalities) in the winter 
of 1922-23 was very much less than in 
the preceding winter. For this reason 
itis proposed to broaden the terms on 
which Government codperation will 
be offered. 

This statement indicates that Great 
Britain does not confront the same 
problem presented in some other 
countries whereby tax exemption en- 
courages municipalities to put out a 
great variety of loans in an inviting 
market. Local authorities in Great 
Britain enter a competitive market in 
making their loans. The deferring of 
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interest represented by Government 
aid carries only for 15 years, does not 
result in issues at a low rate of interest 
at par (much less at a premium), and 
carries with it generally the proviso 
that contracts for materials must go 
to British firms. While it is regarded 
as patriotic to accept such a provision, 
at the same time there have been 
numerous instances recently in which 
foreign bidders have won contracts. 
The net result of these circumstances 
is a spirit of hesitancy among munici- 
palities to embark on improving 
schemes, even though tempted to do so 
by the laudable purpose of reducing 
unemployment. 

A leading London paper secured 
from its provincial correspondents an 
estimate of the amount of emergency 
relief work contemplated for the coming 
winter. A summary of these reports 
indicates that a large share of the work 
is on roads and docks employing a 
restricted type of labor that is not high- 
skilled. Mayors of metropolitan bor- 
oughs feel that the Government is 
laying too much stress on road work. 


- 


Direct and Indirect Employment 


This brings up the question whether 
a contract for extensive work in a 
primary industry is the occasion for 
fuller employment and speeding-up in 
secondary or collateral lines that feed 
to the greater industries. 

In official definitions of the Govern- 
ment policy and in comments by lead- 
ing authorities the point is nearly 
always made that the value of relief 
work cannot be measured by the main 
project in hand, but extends much 
further into subsidiary industries 
manufacturing supplies and accessories. 
In addition, the laborer’s wages are put 
into circulation again and again with a 
cumulative effect upon the general 
welfare. 


By referring back to the various 
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projects proposed in different quarters, 
it will be seen that they have to do 
mainly with docks, railway electrifica- 
tion and road building. The Labor 
Party proposals would widen the 
activities somewhat, but a very great 
part of the plans will not stimulate 
production heavily in collateral in- 
dustries, passing the benefit along. 
The effect has been to reduce unem- 
ployment where it affects great num- 
bers ratherthan to give the same propor- 
tionate relief throughout the country. 


Numbers Unemployed in _ Separate 
Trades 


In the following table the Ministry 
of Labor arrangement is revised with 
the trades listed according to numbers 
unemployed. The reader should en- 
deavor to discern the degree to which 
relief along one line will help workers 
in one or more of the other numerous 
lines. 


British Industries listed in the order of 
total unemployment under the Insurance 
, Act. Percentage of total in each in- 
dustry. (Revision of Tables in Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, June, 1928. ) 


Number Per 
Industry Unemployed Cent 
Engineering and _Iron- 
Textile Trades 
Woolen and Worsted... 10,927 4.1 
Flax, Linenand Hemp. 13,1387 14.5 
Rope, Card, Twine, Net 2,508 11.3 
Hosiery . 3,727 4.4 
Lace..... 3,431 12.3 
Carpets and Rugs. 782 3.3 
Bleaching and Dyeing.. 10,375 9.9 
Transport Service 
and Omnibus 3,562 3.4 
Other Road Transport. 25,585 15.7 
44,097 22.9 


Number 
Industry Unemployed 
Warehousemen, Pack- 
ers, Porters........ 6,808 
Shipbuilding......... 115,080 
Building and Construction 
88,760 
Other Construction.... 19,682 


Metal Trades 
Iron, Steel, rege ite, 


. 45,898 
Brass, Copper, Zinc. .. 8,826 
Electrical and Surgical 

Instruments........ 8,725 
Hand Tools, Cutlery . . 4,147 
Needles, Pins, Dies, etc. 1,356 
2411 


Bolts, Nuts, Screws, etc. 6,536 
Hardware and Hollow- 


12,293 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. . 5,837 
Other. 4,686 

Distributive Trades. 63,724 
Mining 
3,621 
Clay, Sand, abe. 3,155 
Other... .. 1,806 
Food, Drink and 
Food and Drink...... 40,817 
Tobacco....... 3,761 
Clothing Trades 
8,916 
Dressmaking, ete...... 10,518 
Hats, Caps, Bonnets... 1,910 
1,060 
Boots and Shoes...... 11,951 
Other. ..... 3,644 
Hotels and Clubs. . 23,589 


Explosives and Chemicals 22,547 
Printing and Paper 


Stationery......... 4,267 

Publishing... .... 12,876 
Sawmills, Furniture . 20,500 
Vehicles............. 18,702 
Public Utilities... .... 16,014 
Commercial, Insurance 

and Banking....... 10,308 
7,931 
Pottery, Earthenware.. 7,263 
Bricks, Tiles, etc... . 7,221 
6,965 
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Through the above re-arrangement 
of memployment figures in order of 
gumbers of workers affected, it be- 
comes apparent that the emergency 
relief measures are aimed primarily to 

the first half-dozen industries on 
the list rather than to allocate a per- 
centage of the funds according to per- 
centage unemployed. While it is con- 
civable that some of the direct relief, 
ay, to the engineering trades filters 
down through the list until every trade 
receives a certain degree of indirect 
relief, the real distress in the smaller 
trades is not materially lessened. 

The totals of the above table show 
1,261,688 workers entitled to Unem- 
ployment Insurance, an average per- 
centage, for all trades, of 10.7 per cent. 
In addition there were in the same 
month (May 1923) 53,668 workers on 
short time who were also entitled to the 
benefit. 

The numbers seem exceedingly large, 
but a moment’s reflection will show 
that the table has little absolute value, 
and is useful mainly as a basis of 
month to month comparison. The 
following corrections must be applied: 

(1) The term “unemployment” does 
not mean absolutely out of work. The 
oo Gazetie states at the head of the 


An applicant for unemployment benefit 
must prove, among other things, continuous 
wemployment, and it is provided that for 
this purpose any 3 days of unemployment 
within a period of six consecutive days 
shall be treated as a continuous period, and 
every two such periods, separated by a 
period of less than three weeks, shall be 
treated as a continuous period. 


That is, those employed part of the 
time may qualify for the benefit. The 
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definition has been changed from time 
totime. When the Geddes Axe Report 
was made (1921) the terms were much 
more lenient, so that an apparent de- 
crease in numbers of workless may be 
in part explained by a new basis of 
computation. 

(2) No account is taken of seasonal 
conditions whereby many in the above 
table will automatically be restored to 
work when the season in their respec- 
tive trades returns. 

(3) It is not apparent what degree of 
activity in industries was taken as the 
basis of full employment. Normal 
activity is by no means the same as 
capacity production. The abnormal 
employment conditions of 1919-20 
should not be a criterion today. The 
most representative base would be an 
average over five pre-war years. 

(4) It is not clear whether the same 
provisions apply uniformly 
the country with respect to eligibilit 
of strikers for one form or another of 
benefit from funds of the Government 


or of local authorities. a 


CONCLUSION 

The actual degree of want, the time 
when genuine trade flow will be 
resumed, and the effectiveness of relief 
measures, cannot be accurately de- 
termined in such a complex organiza- — 
tion as the whole industrial scheme in > 
Great Britain. Consequently, there — 
was no preventative to apply against — 
the present situation. The most that | 
could be hoped for was a temporary 
cure and this is being sought by all. 
agencies with the utmost energy. 

Government authorities believe that 


the solution lies in placing trade con- _ : 


siderations at the forefront in an ex-_ 
peditious settlement of reparation 
problems. 
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The Unemployment Agreement in the Chicago Men’s 


N a recent article, after suggesting 
some of the earmarks of progressive 
industrial relations management in un- 
unionized industry, the author used the 
following language concerning opera- 
tions under union agreements: 


Industrial relations under agreement with 
a national union proceed from a viewpoint 
which is quite different from that just set 
forth. Unions which are strong enough to 
bring about definite agreements with man- 
agement are usually aggressive and they 
naturally take the initiative in forcing their 
views upon management. There is, there- 
fore, little occasion for an _ industrial 
relations manager under a union agreement 
to anticipate the requirements of employes. 
He must rather occupy himself with re- 
straining the zeal of union representatives 
and keeping demands within limits. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
opportunity for constructive work is less 
than it is under a plan of employe repre- 
sentation. Safeguarding the legitimate 
rights of management under a union agree- 
ment is a task which in the long run serves 
both the business and its employes. Help- 
ing management to adapt itself to the 
conditions of an agreement frequently 
results in greatly increased efficiency. 
Guiding management in the fulfilling of its 
responsibilities and in securing its rights 
under an agreement is a task which calls 
for constant study and mature judgment. 
Making action await proper investigation 
and thus developing in both management 
and the union respect for calm, orderly 
procedure is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant tasks that industrial relations 
management can perform. Working out 
such an approach to problems that agree- 
ment, where agreement is possible, can be 
reached without unnecessary commotion 
and friction is another important task for 
wise industrial relations management. 


By E. Horcukiss 
= Chicago Director, Industrial Federation of Clothing 


Clothing Industry 


Correctness in procedure and detail under 
a union agreement is fully as important as 
it is in the case of employe representation, 
In the Chicago clothing market, wher 
labor management has had notable de 
velopment, there has gradually been worked 
out in connection with adjustment ma- 
chinery a technic which, during the four 
years in which the machinery has been 
operating, has considerably reduced the 
field of conflict and accelerated the process 
of adjustment. Skill in handling issues has 
made it possible to adjust practice to the 
requirements of management better than 
was anticipated at the time the industry 
became unionized. 
Vise 4 
Historical BAacKGROUND 
Negotiation of the unemployment 
agreement in the Chicago men’s cloth- 
ing industry and the manner in which 
joint machinery for its administration 
has been inaugurated, is a striking ex- 
ample of union initiative directed 
towards a constructive end, meeting 
with a constructive response from 
employers. When the question of an 
unemployment fund was raised by the 
union in proceedings in July, 1920, 
before Chairman Tufts of the Chicago 
Board of Arbitration, the employers 
declined to enter into the merits of the 
question on the ground that the sub- 
ject did not come within the scope of 
the agreement then in force between 
the manufacturers and union. The 
Board sustained their contention. In 
connection with the new three-year 
agreement concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions that became effective 
May 1, 1922, the union secured the 
privilege of bringing up the question of 
an unemployment fund along 
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three months prior to any an- 
siversary date. In view of this fact 
ertain employers devoted considerable 
study to the subject during the follow- 
ing months. Early in the year 1923 
it became clear that the question of an 
memployment fund was to become a 
najor market issue. In the prelimi- 
sary conversations on the subject it 
yas agreed that in any negotiations 
the following principles should be 
accepted : 

(1) Individual house funds. 

(2) Administration of each fund 
by a joint board of trustees upon 
which a neutral member or members 
should hold the balance of power. 

(8) Equal contributions by em- 
ployer and employes. 

(4) Negotiations to be conducted 
between the union and the market 
as a whole. 

While it had been understood from 
the start that the unemployment 
question was to be negotiated and not 
ubitrated, it inevitably became some- 
what involved with the question of a 
wage adjustment that was pending at 
the same time. However, confusion 
of the two issues was avoided by 
agreeing to submit the wage question 
toa specia! board of arbitration and to 
advise the board before it should make 
itsaward of any unemployment agree- 
ment reached and of the amounts, if 
ay, that employers and employes 
would be called upon to contribute to 
aly unemployment fund. 


PRELIMINARY AGREEMENT 
late in April, 1923, representatives 
of the Federation and of the union 
rached agreement on the main prin- 
concerning an unemployment 
fund. The special board of arbitration 
was accordingly advised that under the 
agreement reached employes would be 
tsked to contribute one and one-half 
pr cent of their weekly wages and 
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fits should begin to accrue, maximum 
benefits to be paid in any week and 
within the insurance year, and the 
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that each employer would match the 
amount contributed by his employes. 
The special board of arbitration took 
account of this fact in making its award 
and contributions as agreed were set 
aside under the supervision of the per- 
manent Board of Arbitration beginning 
May 1, 1923. 

The preliminary agreement set forth 
the principles and the most essential 
details to be followed in the collection, 
the legal control, the administration, 
and the distribution of funds. It 
provided also that the trustees of any 
funds created should have the legal 
power and the duty to close out the 
funds by using them to pay benefits in 
the case of failure to renew any unem- 
ployment agreement entered into, or in 
case either party should go out of 
business. 

The union engaged to secure full 
legal authority to represent employes 
in negotiating an unemployment agree- 
ment, also authority for the deduction 
of employes’ contributions from wages. 
It was agreed that suitable limit should 
be fixed upon the size to which the fund 
could accumulate, that the employer 
should be protected against double 
liability for contributions in the case of 
enactment of laws compelling him to 
contribute to state funds, and finally 
that all funds not needed for current 
purposes should be invested in United 
States securities. 

The time limits within which bene- 


main items fixing eligibility for bene- 
fits, were all set forth in the preliminary 
agreement, and principles were es- 
tablished for the later working out of 
administrative details. 7 

The preliminary agreement was for-— 
mally accepted by the union and by 
the several associations of employers. — 
Both employers and employes began to | 
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make their contributions to unemploy- 
ment funds on May 1, 1923. Each 
employe put himself legally within the 
scope of the agreement, and authorized 
negotiation of a final agreement by 
signing such authorization at the time 
of making his first contribution. This 
authorization also directed the em- 
ployer to deduct one and one-half per 
cent of his weekly wages, the amount 
so deducted together with a similar 
amount contributed by the employer, 
to be set aside under the supervision of 
the Board of Arbitration. 


Provisions or Fina, AGREEMENT 


_ During the summer of 1923, attor- 
neys representing both sides gave 
exhaustive study to the legal require- 
ments necessary to embody the prin- 
ciples of the preliminary agreement in a 
binding legal document, and to create 
a valid trusteeship for the administra- 
tion of the several unemployment 
funds. Late in the summer, definite 
agreement with the union, identical for 
all the Federation houses in the market, 
was reached, and these several agree- 
ments were signed and executed by the 
union and by each house early in 
October. 

Under these identical agreements 
each fund is administered by a board of 
trustees that is legally distinct and 
separate from other boards. These 
boards are to have not more than 
seven members and the voting strength 
of the employer and the union is 
always the same regardless of the 
number of their respective represent- 
atives present at any meeting. John 
R. Commons is designated in each of 
the agreements as the neutral chair- 
man of each of the boards of trustees. 
The union has designated the same 
persons as its representatives on all 
boards of trustees. For convenience 
in administration employers likewise, 
with two exceptions, have designated 
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the same persons to represent them op 
boards of trustees. The two 
houses in the market, Hart Schaffner 
& Marx and B. Kuppenheimer § 
Company, have separate boards, each 
with representation by members of the 
firm. 

The unemployment agreement js 
made to expire at the same time as the 
present trade agreement between the 
employers and the union, that is to 
say, on April 30, 1925. Provision is 
made, however, that in case of the 
extension or renewal of the agreement 
the fund shall pass under the jurisdic. 
tion of the agencies created to adminis. 
ter it in the new agreement. Title to 
the fund under no circumstances is to 
revert to the original contributors. In 
the case of merger of two or more 
corporations, the merged corporation 
has the same obligations under the 
agreement as the original parties, 
Should the agreement fail to be re- 
newed, or the parties cease to do busi- 
ness, the fund remaining on hand is to 
be used for the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits to contributing employes 
as nearly as may be in conformity with 
the terms of the agreement; in such 
case the fund must be entirely disposed 
of within five years of the date at which 
the agreement expires. 


SAFEGUARDING THE FuND 

Disposition of the fund in case of 
failure to renew was a difficult problem. 
There was a strong feeling in some 
quarters that should the plan be dis- 
continued or should a_ business be 
dissolved, the fund ought to revert to 
the original contributors. It was clear, 
however, that the administrative de- 
tails involved in carrying out such @ 
provision were practically insurmount- 
able, especially in the case of employes. 
Moreover, it was believed that the 
possibility of having a fund revert 
might have an unstabilizing influence 
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that would place an obstacle in the 
way of successful negotiations for re- 
newal; worse still, the prospect of 
reversion might do injury to the trade 
qgreement between the parties, es- 
pecially if there should be any possibil- 
ity of later using for militant purposes 
any fund which might revert. 

The point of departure from which 
all of the negotiations were carried on 
was frank acceptance of the necessity 
for safeguarding and doubly safeguard- 
ing the fund against any possible direct 
or indirect militant use by either party. 
This viewpoint is reflected in the agree- 
ment as signed, not only in the clauses 
which prevent reversion of the fund 
but also in the emphatic statement of 
this principle both in the body of the 
agreement and in the schedule setting 
forth the conditions for the payment of 
benefits. 

Under the agreement title to the 
fund is vested absolutely in the Board 
of Trustees; except for the beneficiary 
right of contributing employes, neither 
contributing employes nor contributing 
employers have any right or title what- 
sever in the fund after contributions 
are made. 

In addition to the clauses fixing title 
to the fund and creating the Board of 
Trustees, the final agreement contains 
all possible safeguards against having 
the fund become liable or subject to 
attachment of any kind by third 
parties who have claims against the 
employers, the employes or the union. 


OrHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Another important provision of the 
agreement is the one which maintains 
the integrity of the trade agreement 
between the employers and the union, 
reserving to the agencies thereunder 
created the interpretation of the trade 
agreement as it affects the work of the 
Board of Trustees. 

A further provision of the agreement 
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carries over the provision of the pre- 
liminary agreement protecting the 
employer against double contributions 
in case state laws are passed compelling 
him to contribute to a public unem- 
ployment fund. The provision for the 
investment of the fund in United 
States securities is also carried over, 
with an added provision that the 
moneys required for current payments 
shall be deposited in not less than two 
Chicago banks connected with either 
the Clearing House or the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The agreement contains the ordinary 
provisions concerning the powers of 
trustees, concerning meetings and vot- 
ing, both in meetings and in writing, 
concerning proxies, the employment of 
agents, the payment of expenses, and 
concerning the keeping and auditing of 
records and accounts. There is also 
a provision that the manufacturer and 
the union sha!l keep such records as are 
necessary for the proper administration 
of the fund. 

Concerning the size to which the 
fund may accumulate it is provided 
that whenever the fund reaches an 
amount equal to the total maximum 
unemployment benefits which would be 
payable during a period of two years to 
all of the then contributing employes 
of the manufacturer, further payment 
shall be suspended on the part of both 
the employer and the employe, and 
that contribution shall not be resumed 
until the fund is reduced to an amount 
less than the total maximum benefits 
payable to such employes during a 
period of one year. 

The conditions under which benefits 
are to be paid are set forth in Schedule 
A, which is attached to and made a 
part of the agreement. They are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. To be eligible for benefit an em- 
ploye must have been a member of the 
union and have made regular contri- 
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butions from May 1, 1923, or in case 
he became a member of the union after 
May 1, 1923, his eligibility for benefits 
begins one year after his first con- 
tribution. 

2. Noemploye can receive more than 
five full weekly benefits in any one year. 

3. Benefits are to be paid only for 
such involuntary unemployment as 
results from lack of work and inability 
to secure suitable employment. 

4. Benefits are not to be paid to 
persons on strike or for unemployment 
that directly or indirectly results from 
strikes or stoppages. 

5. In case the person voluntarily 
interrupts his payments to the fund he 
shall not receive benefit in excess of one 
full weekly benefit for every ten weeks 
full weekly contributions. 

6. In case of complete unemploy- 
ment such unemployment shall be 
deemed to begin on the date when the 
employe registers with the employment 
exchange. 

7. The maximum benefit in any one 
week is 40 per cent of the full weekly 
wages, but must not exceed $20. 

8. The benefits begin to accrue not 
earlier than January 1, 1924, nor later 
than May 1, 1924. 

9. Other conditions concerning the 
payment of benefits are left to be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees 
after hearing a report and recommenda- 
tions from an advisory committee 
which is now considering the various 
questions involved. Chief among 
these questions are rules and regula- 
tions relating to the transfer of em- 
ployes from one manufacturer to 
another, the return to employment of 
contributing employes temporarily 
withdrawing from the industry, the 
proper basis of calculating benefits in 
the case of short-time employment, the 
proper reduction of unemployment or 
short-time employment because of 
overtime employment, the proper limi- 


tation to be placed upon the amount 
to be received by any contributing 
employe during any one season of 
unemployment, a proper waiting period 
between the beginning of unemploy. 
ment and the accrual of benefits and 
other matters of similar character, 

These questions that are still yp. 
settled involve difficult considerations 
not only of abstract justice as between 
different employes, but also adminis. 
trative questions such as the keepj 
of records and the distribution of 
responsibility for records between em- 
ployers, union and _ trustees. Wise 
decision of these matters is important 
not only from the standpoint of the 
burden of administrative expense, but 
the wise and efficient handling of these 
administrative questions will also de- 
termine to a large extent the accuracy 
with which the work will be done. 
With this thought in mind the agree- 
ment provides that the whole question 
of records and administrative detail as 
well as the question of rules and 
regulations concerning the unsettled 
questions in respect to benefits, shall 
be considered by a joint advisory 
committee before the Board reaches a 
decision concerning them. 

Advisory committees are now at 
work collecting facts for submission to 
each of the three boards in the market. 
The committees of the three boards 
are working jointly so that any results 
reached will apply uniformly to the 
market as a whole. Each of the 
boards is now organized and the collec- 
tion, paying in and investment of funds 
have already become largely a matter 
of administrative routine. Equitable 
allocation of expense as between the 
different funds has been taken care of 
by setting aside as an expense account 
one per cent of all contributions. This 
amount may be changed by vote of the 
boards of trustees as need requires. 
Arrangements have been made with 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT IN CuiIcaGo CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


three different banks in Chicago under 
ghich the daily routine of receiving the 
funds that come in from the various 
pay rolls are handled, and by which 
there is a weekly purchase of securities 
in the amount which the size of the 
funds permit. 

An office has been opened in which 
the records of employment (including 
short-time and overtime employment) 
accompanying contributions to the 
fund are being properly tabulated. It 
isexpected that about January first the 
advisory committees dealing with rec- 
ords and with rules and regulations will 
make their reports to the boards of 
trustees, and that the boards will then 
determine all of the questions concern- 
ing short-time employment, unem- 
ployment, overtime employment, 
transfers, waiting periods, and other 
matters that have to be settled before 
the payment of benefits begins. The 
Board will also fix a date within the 
limit set by the agreement when bene- 
fits shall begin to accrue. 
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The success of the joint unemploy- 
ment fund arrangement may depend 
in some measure upon the economic 
conditions that obtain in the industry. 
In large measure, however, it will 
depend upon the wisdom with which 
the trustees make their decisions and 
do their work. There can be no doubt 
that the agreement itself has been 
drawn with very great care, nor that 
careful thought has thus far been put 
into the questions of administrative 
detail as well as of the fundamental 
principles to be followed. If this care 
is continued, therefore as there seems 
to be every reason to think it will be, 
the unemployment experiment in the 
men’s clothing industry will at least 
result in valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of the whole subject. It 
is probable, moreover, that its direct 
benefits to the industry, both in mit- 
igating the burden of unemployment 
and in stimulating effort towards 
stabilizing employment, will be sub- 
stantial. 
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Business anp UNEMPLOYMENT— 
Report and Recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of the President's Conference on 
Unemployment, including an investigation 
made under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, with a 
foreword by Herbert Hoover. Pp. 405. 
Price, $4.10. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1923. 


Business Cycles and Unemployment is 
one of the most important economic land- 
marks of recent years. Mr. Hoover in the 
foreword says: 


I am confident that it represents a definite 
advance in economic thought and offers sugges- 
tions that should make for progress. ' 
The report seeks to drive home the facts that the 
enlargement of judgment in individual business 
men as to the trend of business and consequent 
widened vision as to approaching dangers will 
greatly contribute to stability, and that the 
necessary information upon which such judg- 
ments can be based must be systematically 
recruited and distributed. The whole 
problem belongs to a vast category of issues 
which we must as a nation confront in the elimi- 
nation of waste if we are to maintain and increase 
our high standards of living. 


A score of specialists describe the business 
cycle and various methods of diminishing 
dangerous peaks and consequent deep 
valleys of stagnation and unemployment. 
Among them are T. S. Adams, Leo Wolman, 
N. IL. Stone, Ernest S. Bradford, Julius 
H. Parmelee, William A. Berridge, and 
others of equal competence. A committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, headed by Owen D. Young, of the 
General Electric Company, and composed 
of persons whose judgment carries weight 
in their respective fields of industry, labor, 
and social science, makes practical recom- 
mendations arising out of the investi- 
gators’ reports. Directors of the Bureau 
of Economic Research, and of many varying 
shades of economic thought, read the man- 
uscript, made constructive suggestions, and 
unite in approving the fact-finding report, 
though by their charter estopped from 
making recommendations. Among them 


are John R. Commons, Edwin F, Gay, 
Allyn A. Young, John P. Frey and Mal. 
colm C. Rorty. Here and there the direc. 
tor has taken issue in a footnote with g 
statement by an investigator in the fashion 
so spicily set by Wells’ Outline of History, 

Acknowledgment is made for assistance 
by many national organizations, including 
the Carnegie Corporation, American As. 
sociation for Labor Legislation, U, §. 
Chamber of Commerce, Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies and Economic 
Association. The list of individuals giving 
specific assistance is impressive evidence of 
extraordinary team work. 

The recommendations of the committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment are a bold challenge to laissez faire, 
and to a continuance of our tremendous 
waste of men, morale and capital. The 
causes of depression are not acts of God and 
comparable with the famines and cata- 
clysms recorded since Biblical times, as 
proclaimed by a U. S. Senator during the 
last depression, but often man-made by the 
customary acts of business men and con- 
sumers who have not hitherto known 
better. The methods of prevention offered 
cannot be intelligently summarized in a 
review. They concern the pooling of 
statistical information with the Govern- 
ment by business men, the control of credit 
expansion by banks, certain policies by the 
Federal Reserve System, the expansion and 
contraction of public work and of certain 
semi-public and private construction in 
accordance with the phases of the business 
cycle, unemployment reserve funds, and 
the general practice by business executives 
of certain policies heretofore known only to 
a pioneer few. 

Thus the book is directed not only to 
economists but to business men, engineers, 
bankers, labor unions, and citizen organiza- 
tions which influence local and_ national 
governmental policies. It has already 
made its way into the curriculum of several 
universities. Wesley C. Mitchell, director 
of the study, has by able editing and ar- 
rangement welded the work of many into 
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unified whole. Edward Eyre Hunt, Secre- less unhappiness and fewer failures in the 
tary of the President’s Conference on Un- business partnership of home-making. 
employment, has by promoting and guiding It is obvious that sharing of work, di- 
the undertaking projected the usefulness vision of responsibility, codperation in 
of that conference into the future and planning a budget, create a clear and normal 
differentiated it from the many govern- atmosphere in the home which makes for 
mental agencies which resolve their brief the freedom and happiness of its occupants. 
hour and vanish without trace. Mr. Conscientious giving deserves and receives 
Herbert Hoover has given initiative and no small share of attention, and all through 
his great influence in order to unite scientific the book the value of efficient spending is 
business practice with sound statesman- emphasized, whether at the moment the 
ship, and thus, stone by stone, to lay writer is dealing with the subject of food, 
foundations of social security in the cement clothing, or recreation. The woman reader 
economic progress. may well pause for reflection over the 
+a Orro T. MALiery. pages that insist upon intelligent expendi- 
ture of money, for it is she who disburses 
. 2 in considerable measure the contents of 
ANDREWS, BENJAMIN R. Economics ; of the pay envelope, and to her attention also 
the Household. I p. vii and 623. Price, those pages are commended that deal with 
$3.25. New York: Macmillan Com- the tyranny of fashion and the ethics of 
pany, 1923. dress. Not only the money income, but 
Economics of the Household may be recom- the “social income,” reaching the home 
mended, not only to those who are void of _ through indirect economic routes, is treated 
knowledge on the subject, but to all _ in interesting fashion as part of the natural 
thoughtful students of human welfare. scheme of family life. 
Whether or not the volume be opened with Mr. Andrews has sought and found a 
expectation, it will be closed with profit, true point of vision for students of the sub- 
since it cannot fail to impress the mind of ject who, if they follow his teaching, will 
the reader at many points. Mr. Andrews _ be traveling on the right road. 
accentuates the significance to the nation My only criticism of the book is that it 
that lies in a recognition of the fulleconomic is unnecessarily voluminous, and that its 
meaning of the homes of its people. He author is overscrupulous in mentioning 
presents the results of numerous surveys every detail that seems to approach his 
of living conditions, and his suggested subject, whether directly or indirectly. 


budget adjustments for the establishment GertruveE B. 
and maintenance of homes of the right type a 
are very valuable. Exuts, Don Car.os, and THoRNBOROUGH, 
Of course, the fundamentals in the sup- Laura. Motion Pictures in Education. 
port of a family are food, clothing and xvii + 284 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price 
shelter; but the author makes plain that $2.50. New York 4 »  eotires Y. Crowell 
one’s duty in home-making is not by any Company 1923 : ' 
means limited to these, nor, in addition, 
even to what the law requires of parents An excellent review of Motion Pictures in 


along lines of protection. His analysis ducation is contained in the introduction 
of household economics includes other Written by Philander P. Claxton, former 
equally strong claims which demand ac- United States Commissioner of Education, 
knowledgment, and which are expressed now Provost of the University of Alabama. 
through ministrations to the mental, moral Dr. Claxton points out that the authors 
and social natures. One becomes con- are well equipped through practical ex- 
vinced that if young people could be taught,  peTience for their task, and summarizes 
during the high school and college periods, _ their work as follows: 

= definite principles upon which the All the twelve chepters are interesting and 
home must be maintained if it is to fulfill valuable, and it is good to have brought to- 
its many-sided purposes, there would be — gether in one book a discussion of the history 
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and principles of visual education, the story of 
the origin and growth of motion pictures and 
their use in education, a critical discussion of 
their value and of different methods of using 
them, directions for installing apparatus, the 
kinds of films now available and where and how 
they can be had. 


The unfortunate lack of other studies in 
the same field makes it difficult to evaluate 
this work as a whole. There can be no 
doubt, however, that its many and some- 
what detailed facts will be of practical 
value to teachers who are willing to adopt 
new methods in the school. 

Donatp Youna. 
OrrictaL Report or tHE TentTH Na- 

TIONAL Fore1iGN TravE CONVENTION. 

Issued by the Secretary, National Foreign 

Trade Council. Pp. xxiii and 440. 

New York, 1923. 

This volume is a stenotype report of the 
proceedings, the discussions, the speeches of 
the eight group sessions, and the addresses 
of the general sessions of the Tenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, on May 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1923. It gives also a list of the 
delegates present, the organizations and 
companies represented, and the personnel 
of the convention. Approximately 900 
delegates were in attendance representing 
almost every state in the union. 

The general theme of this Tenth Con- 
vention was “European Conditions as 
Relating to World Trade.”” A summary of 
the opinions expressed would show that 
trade conditions have improved during the 
past year. Imports into the United States 
from practically all foreign countries were 
greater in 1922 than in 1921, thus increasing 
the purchasing power of the countries 
which sold us these imports. Our increased 
exports reflected this enlarged buying 
power of foreigners. 

In its “final declaration” the Convention 
approved the Transportation Act of 1920, 
and advocated private ownership of our 
merchant marine as soon as feasible. 


Every effort should be made to put these 
provisions (of the Act of 1920) into effect, and 
give to American owners the opportunity to 
show what American skill, experience and re- 
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sourcefulness can do in the operation of 


shi 
what they have done in other lines of competition 


with foreign nations. 


Three general sessions and eight 
sessions were held during the Convention, 
The general sessions dealt with present 
economic conditions in Europe, with general 
foreign trade conditions in the world, and 
transportation problems. The group ses. 
sions were taken up with discussions of the 
following topics: 


. Education for foreign trade 

. Problems of the export manager 
. Extending exports : 
. Trading with Latin-America 

. Foreign credit 

. Trading with the Far East 


or OO 


. Export advertising 


No one can pass a summary judgment on 
such a variety of opinions as are expressed 
in this volume. Two things, however, are 
clear from the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion: (1) American exporters have come to 
realize that foreign trade “‘is no longer a 
refuge to be thought of only in times of 
domestic storm”; and (2) that American 
colleges of commerce, as well as American 
business men, are beginning to attack 
foreign trade problems in practical fashion. 
The proceedings of this Convention show 
that the experience of business men and 
business schools during the past five or 
six years has borne fruit in a better under- 
standing of the problems involved in foreign 
trade, and a keener appreciation of the 
need and place of foreign trade in our eco- 
nomic life. 

A careful reading of the volume, however, 
seems to indicate that in the mind of the 
majority, foreign trade still consists in 
selling American goods abroad. Fortu- 
nately several discussions remind business 
men that “imports pay for exports.” 

Harry T. Co tines. 


Cownpricx, Epwarp S. The Industrial 
History of the United States. Pp. 414. 
Price, $2.75. New York: Ronald Press. 


“The Industrial History of the United 
States” is a short and useful textbook in 
readable style. The author, an industrial 
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engineer and presumably experienced in the 
management of industrial relations on a 
large scale, brings to his task a keen zest for 
the subject and a happy lack of prejudices. 
Neither foreign “‘deviltry”’ nor 100 per cent 
Americanism are used to explain industrial 
movements. For instance, the idea of 
industrial freedom, not the inherent wick- 
edness of the British king, is found to be one 
of the causes of the War for Independence, 
“and in all later history one of the funda- 
mental concepts of the American nation.” 
Our Revolutionary forefathers are not para- 
gons of virtue but 


their mutual suspicion and lack of unity were 

erted manifestations of that individualism 
which rightly directed has been one of the strong- 
est elements in the building of American indus- 
try. Likewise we may trace an intimate con- 
nection between the ideas of political democracy, 
which were both a cause and a result of the War 
for Independence, and that democracy in in- 
dustry, which sometimes obscured, has never 
wholly disappeared from the nation’s business 
life. 


Our currency battles are described with 
darity. Tariff policies are reduced to a 
commendable simplicity in which the 
main currents are easily remembered. 
The analysis of the economic effects of 
slavery is done with fairness, a quality 
which marks the whole book. The busi- 
ness cycle is superficially described without 
any intimation that it may be controlled. 
The chapter on Labor Organization so 
successfully avoids all controversial sub- 
jects as to be of little value. The student 
will not find whether labor organizations 
have or have not improved the workers’ 
condition, or to what degree the various 
types have been or are useful or detrimen- 
tal to workers, or to general economic 
welfare. Although the author describes 
the aims of the Knights of Labor, “then 
looked upon as dangerously radical, but 
now commonplace and many of them long 
since achieved,” there is nothing to in- 
terpret the reasons behind the struggle for 
the so-called “closed shop” or to contrast 
the social effects of the twelve-hour day 
in the open shop steel industry with the 
hours and working conditions of unionized 

War and post-war events are 
narrated without constructive analysis and 


with several popular fallacies attached—for 
instance, the “‘ buyers’ strike”’ of 1920-1921. 
The author has conscientiously clung to 
narrative history and sponsors no industrial 
policies. 


Monro, Bennett, Pa.D., LL.B. 
Municipal Government and Administra- © 
tion. 2 v. Pp. 976. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 


In recent months many of our celebrities 
have been induced to imagine themselves 
banished from the haunts of men, and then 
to prepare lists of ten or more volumes 
which they should like to take with them 
to their retreats. If a student of municipal 
government were told that he was about 
to be transported to some far corner of the 
earth, and that he must limit his library to 
a scant two volumes, he would do well to 
name as his first choice the first volume of 
Professor Munro’s “Municipal Govern- 
ment and Administration,” making volume 
two his second selection. For this carefully 
constructed and admirably written work 
is without doubt the best general treatise in 
the field of city government. 

Volume one, which is labelled ‘‘Govern- 
ment,” is substantially a revision and ex- 
pansion of the author’s “Government of 
American Cities,” with a few pages drawn 
in large part from his text on European 
municipal government. Some phases, how- 
ever, such as the party system and popular 
control of city government, are treated in 
much greater detail. The historical sketch 
comprising the early chapters is exception- 
ally well done. 

But the real contribution is found in 
volume two, which is devoted to the or- 
ganization and work of the city’s adminis- 
trative departments. Such matters as 
city planning, water supply, public sanita- 
tion, fire and police protection, lighting, 
housing, transportation and the like are 
described in detail, and some general 
suggestions are made for improvement. 
There is a wealth of references for students 
wishing to carry further their investiga- 
tions. 

In his new text Professor Munro is, as 
always, lucid. His thoughts are for the 
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most part presented so clearly and concisely 
as to be readily grasped by the reader 
without undue mental exertion—a factor 
to be considered in a textbook intended for 
undergraduate consumption. He is some- 
times guilty of ambiguity, however, as on 
page 168 of the first volume, where he lists 
the bill of rights of the Federal Constitution 
among the limitations upon state author- 
ity. 

In one respect, at least, Munro’s new 
work is far superior to any of his earlier 
books. It is not only lucid; it is readable. 
Instead of a cut-and-dried statement of 
facts, one finds an intensely interesting 
narrative of men and events. Pointed 
illustrations there are in abundance, and 
epigrams are not lacking. The author 
frequently makes far reaching generaliza- 
tions from what seem to be rather slender 
foundations of fact, but generalizations may 
well be pardoned in a work having for its 
scope the entire field of municipal govern- 
ment. The affairs of our cities cannot be 
treated in detail within the narrow com- 
pas of nine hundred pages. 


Austin F. Macponap. 


Wituiams, Rorn. The League of Nations 
Today. Its Growth, Record and Relation 
to British Foreign Policy. Pp. 223. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1923. 


Levermore, Cuartes H. Third Year 
Book of the League of Nations. Pp. 434. 
Price, $1.50. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
1923. 


Mr. Williams has written a volume a 
little of which is directed to the English 
public only, but is for the most part a 
valuable survey of the League for all read- 
ers. He has given us what we need—a 
book which neither lauds the League to the 
skies nor indulges in harsh criticism. 

The League is not a super-state; neither 
is it moribund nor futile. It is a number of 
nations—fifty-three at the present writing 
—who have agreed to apply a system of 
cojperation. It is not even an institution. 
Nothing has happened except that most of 
the nations of the world have been able to 
sign the Covenant of the League, and thus 
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have become a part of a “system of inter. 
national codperation and peaceful settle. 
ment of disputes.”” It must operate in a 
world of conflicting interests, and was 
organized at a time when the need was 
urgent but conditions trying. There have 
been occasions when the discouragement 
was great, but remarkable progress has been 
made. Needless to say, the Covenant 
has been shown to have defects, but modi. 
fications by interpretation and otherwise 
are constantly being made in order to 
adapt the system to the problems to be 
solved. 

There are five sections of Mr. Williams’ 
book. The first tells why the League is 
necessary and what it is (as well as several 
things it is not). The others tell in tum 
how the League is organized, what it has 
done, the position today and how to use 
the League. Weaknesses and mistakes are 
not glossed over, but are clearly pointed 
out. The treatment is strongly sympa- 
thetic with the League, but the author has 
succeeded in maintaining poise, and the 
recital is judicial in tone. It is by far the 
best volume on the subject that has yet 
appeared. If as widely read as it should 
be in the United States, it ought to dissi- 
pate many of the prevalent misconceptions 
of the League and its activities. 

Dr. Levermore is performing a highly 
commendable work in the annual compila- 
tion of a Year Book of the League. The 
third one has now appeared, and is a valu- 
able compendium of fact. Those who have 
fancied the League dead, if not buried, 
would be amazed at the extent and di- 
versity of its work as shown in this volume. 
Its significance is emphasized in two ways. 
One is the large amount and variety of 
work it performs; the other is the way in 
which its activities are intertwined with 
political and economic issues in all parts of 
the world. 

The result is to make the volume some- 
what of a handbook on_ international 
affairs. In its preparation the author at 
times introduces topics whose connection 
with League activities is not immediate, 
but in every case the mate rial is important 
and presented in a convenient form. 


Ernest Minor PAtrersoy. 
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AuswortH Ross. The Social 
Revolution in Mexico. Pp. 176. Price, 
$1.75. Century Company. 


Dr. Ross has given to the American 
ic a most readable account of the great 
social changes that have taken place in 
Mexico since the Madero revolution in 
1910. In spite of his relatively short stay 
in Mexico, he has viewed the situation with 
the trained eye of the sociologist and has 
analyzed with unusual skill and sympa- 
thetic understanding the changes that have 
taken place during the last few years in 
Mexico and that are still in process of 
accomplishment. 
able to anyone who desires to understand 
the present Mexican situation and it is 
certain that, if the spirit that animated 
Dr. Ross in writing this book were to be- 
come more general throughout the United 
States, many of the questions now pending 
between the two countries would be well on 
the way toward solution. 


ACTIVIDADES DE LA LIGA DE LAS NACIONES. 
Por Cosme de la Torriente, President de la 
Delegacién de Cuba y de la Tercera Co- 
misién de la Tercera Asamblea. Prologo 
de Antonio S. de Bustamente, Juez del 
Tribunal Permanente de Justicia Inter- 
nacional. Habana, Imp. de Rambla, 
Bouza y Ca., 1923 (xviii, 491 p. 
paper covers. 27 cms. Price, $2.00). 


The distinguished author of this book, 
one of the leading jurists of Cuba and now 
President of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, has performed a great service to 
the League in setting forth so compre- 
hensively the manifold activities of the 
league. Of all the works that have ap- 
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peared relating to this subject this is by far 
the most complete and the most illuminat- 
ing in its analysis of the political as well as 
the technical activities of the League. 

As chairman of the Cuban delegation to 
the Second, Third and Fourth Assemblies 
of the League, and as presiding officer of 
the Fourth Assembly, Dr. de la Torriente 
has had exceptional opportunity to study 
the situation at close range. The work is 
one that will be indispensable to every 
student of international organization. 


Money, Credit and 
Mac- 


MarsHALL, ALFRED. 
Commerce. Pp. 369. London: 
millan and Company, 1923. 


All economists unite in welcoming a 
volume by Professor Marshall. When he 
published his Principles of Economics in 
1890 neither he nor his readers anticipated 
a delay of nearly thirty years before the 
appearance of Industry and Trade which 
dealt especially with industrial technique 
and business organization. 

At that time he promised a third volume, 
which has now appeared, with the title 
Money, Credit and Commerce. The volume _ 
is divided into four parts or books: a) 
money; (2) business credit; (3) international _ 
trade; and (4) fluctuations of industry, . 
trade and credit. Professor Marshall has 
followed his well-known practice of col-— 
lecting much of his best work in appendices, 
thus leaving the main development of his — 
treatment unbroken by the digressions 
that would otherwise be introduced. S 

E.M.P. 


Benson, Rear Apmirat S. The 
Merchant Marine. Pp. 183. Price, $1.75. — 
New York: The Macmillan Company. _ 
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Abuses: elimination of, 200-2; suggestions to 
relieve, 179. 
Apams, Joun W. Costs and Efficiency in the 
Wholesaling and Retailing of Coal, 145-54. 
Adamson Act, 298. 
Agency, public; creation of to study coal condi- 
tions, 108. 
Agreements (bituminous) district vs. interstate, 
92-4. 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers: no leadership from, 185; prominent 
leadership of, 194. 
Anprews, Joun B. Needless Hazards in the 
Coal Industry, 24-31. 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, creation of, 45. 
ANTHRACITE Costs AND WaGeEs AS VIEWFD BY 
THE Operators. Edward Wheeler Parker, 
17-76. 
ANTHRACITE INpustry, THe: Waaes, Prices 
AND Recutation. S. D. Warriner, 53-60. 
Anthracite: combination: early development of, 
234-6; improved competitive conditions in, 
247; government attack on, 242; price increases 
during war of, 245; industry: financial relations 
between railroads and independent operators, 
64; highly localized, 155; information, need for, 
259; sources of, 254-6; labor conditions and 
relations in, 55, 56; proposed supervision of, 
179; prices, after Civil War, 236; recent settle- 
ment in, 57; relations with government, 58; 
royalties, 66; ten per cent increase, 61-3; 
“urge” in, 190; variation in high and low 
production cost, 171. 
Anti-Trust: laws, revision of, 58, 59; suit, first, 
243. 
Huan. Problem of Efficiency and 
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_ The Monroe Doctrine Centenary 


Address of Honorable L. S. Rowe, President of the American Academy of Political and Social _ 7 


Science, in introducing the Secretary of State, Honorable Charles E. Hughes 


At the Monroe Doctrine Celebration held at Philadelphia, Friday evening, November 30, 1923 


Dr. Rowe, in presenting the Secretary ranged with a view to ascertaining the - 
of State, said in part: obligations of the present and the im- 


HE great public pronouncement mediate future rather than to congratu- 


whose centenary we are tonight late ourselves on the services of the - 
celebrating marked the beginning of an past. It is therefore most fitting that = 
epoch of Pan-American service of which we should have invited on this occasion 7 
The #8 our guest of honor the statesman 
century which has elapsed finds us responsible for the direction of Ameri- 
facing international problems far vaster ©@ foreign policy, he who enjoys the 
in extent and demanding the same confidence of the American people toan 
breadth of view and far-seeing states- extent almost unparalleled in our his- 
manship which characterized the lead- tory. I have great pleasure in present- 
ers of 1823. ing this audience to the Secretary of 

The celebration of this evening, and State—the Honorable Charles E. 
that of tomorrow evening, were ar- 


weas citizens may well be proud. 
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By Honoras_eE E. Hucues 
Secretary of State of the United States 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
ey, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


REIGN policies are not built 
upon abstractions. They are the 
result of practical conceptions of na- 
tional interest arising from some im- 
mediate exigency or standing out 
vividly in historical perspective. When 
jong maintained, they express the hopes 
and fears, the aims of security or ag- 
gandizement, which have become 
dominant in the national consciousness 
and thus transcend party divisions and 
make negligible such opposition as may 
come from particular groups. They 
inevitably control the machinery of 
international accord which works only 
within the narrow field not closed by 
divergent national ambitions or as in- 
terest yields to apprehension or obtains 
compensation through give and take. 
Statesmen who carry the burdens of 
empire do not for a moment lose sight 
of imperial purposes and requirements. 
When a balance of power is deemed 
esential to national security you can- 
not conjure it away by any form of 
words. The best of diplomatic instru- 
ments, the conference, has no magical 
potency to dispose of these strongly 
held national convictions. 

We are fortunate in our detachment 
fom many difficulties and dangers 
which oppress the imagination of other 
) peoples, but we should resist the tend- 
eney to indulge in self-praise. When 


we have a clear sense of our own inter- 
ests, we are just as inflexible as others. 
The great advantage we have had is 
that, coming to independence in a 
world afflicted with the long rivalries 
of military powers, the traditions of 


conquest, and the dreams of empire, 
we sought simply the assurance of 
freedom, and our national instinct has 
been opposed to aggression and inter- 
vention. The Monroe Doctrine was 
the embodiment of this sentiment. 
Through the one hundred years since 
its announcement, despite the strife of 
parties and opposing convictions as to 
domestic issues, it has been a unifying 
principle, contributing not only to our 
security and peace but to our dignity 
and prestige as a Power capable of thus 
asserting and maintaining a vigorous 
independent policy. The attitude of 
American statesmen toward this Doc- 
trine, with few exceptions, has been 
that expressed in the familiar words of 
Daniel Webster: “I look on the mes- 
sage of December, 1823, as forming a 
bright page in our history. I will 
neither help to erase it or tear it out; 
nor shall it be by any act of mine 
blurred or blotted.” 

The anxiety to escape the toils of 
European politics and intrigues was 
early manifested. John Adams in 1782 
wrote in his diary, “ ‘You are afraid,” 
says Mr. Oswald today, ‘of being made 
the tools of the Powers of Europe.’ 
‘Indeed I am,’ says I. ‘What Powers?” 
said he. ‘All of them,’ said I. ‘It is 
obvious that all the Powers of Europe 
will be continuously maneuvering with 
us to work us into their real or imagi- 
nary balances of power. Indeed © 
it is not surprising; for we shall very _ 
often, if not always, be able toturnthe | 
scale. But I think it ought to be our 
rule not to meddle.’”” We were iso- 
lated and could not be. The European — 
Powers were at our doors; their con-— 


The Centenary of the Monroe Doctrine 


flicts had embroiled the New World 
from the beginning. There was no 
thought of escaping constant dealings 
with these Powers, whose rivalries 
menaced our peace, but upon what 
basis should these dealings be had? 
We had the choice of seeking the pro- 
tection of alliances, or the more diffi- 
cult course of maintaining independ- 
ence. With splendid courage no less 
than with profound wisdom the Fathers 
chose the latter course at once con- 
serving our safety and enhancing our 
influence. It was the choice of an 
infant nation, but of a nation conscious 
of the promise of its influence as a 
World Power. 
This was the admonition of the Fare- 
well Address: “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all Nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. 
The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign Nations, is in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, and have 
with them as little politicel connexion 
as possible. Europe has a 
set of primary interests which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concern. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships, or 
enmities. Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humour, or 
caprice?” 
As our paramount interest dictated 
abstention from participation in Euro- 
pean politics, so it also required that 
the machinations of foreign Powers 
should not have increased opportunity 


here, and when the independence 
achieved by the Spanish colonies in 
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this hemisphere was theentenail by the 
imposing combination of European 
sovereigns, styled the Holy Alliance, 
this correlative policy found emphatic 
expression in Monroe’s message: “We 
should consider,” said he, “any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence 
and have maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European 
Power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.” And 
on the same occasion, in response to 
Russian pretensions, it was announced 
with equal emphasis “that the Ameri- 
can Continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future ‘colonization by any Euro- 
pean Powers.” 

These are the two points of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The most signifi- 
cant circumstance connected with the 
form of the declaration of the nonin- 
tervention principle was that it was 
made by the United States alone. The 
British Foreign Secretary, George Can- 
ning, had proposed a joint declaration 
with Great Britain, and this was 
favored by both Jefferson and Madison. 
But, with the advice of John Quincy 
Adams and in view of the fact that 
Great Britain had not recognized the 
new Republics, Monroe decided upon & 
separate declaration on our sole re- 
sponsibility and joined with it the 
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statement of the noncolonization 

principle, which not only had not been 

suggested by Canning, but was wholly 
sed to his views. 

It is not my intention to repeat what 
| have said in a recent address with 
respect to the Doctrine but rather, 
restating its true content, to inquire as 
to its place in the scheme of the foreign 
policies of the United States as a World 
Power in the Twentieth Century with 
respect to the region of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Far East, to Europe, 
and to this hemisphere. 


Tue CENTENARY OF THE MonROE DoctrRINE 


these modifications change the Doc- __ 
trine in its essentials and it may thus (~ 


be summarized, as I have elsewhere 
stated, as being opposed (1) to any 
non-American action encroaching upon 


the political independence of American — 


States under any guise, and (2) to the 
acquisition in any manner of the con- 
trol of additional territory in this 
hemisphere by any non-American 
Power. How does the Doctrine thus 
defined stand in the present scheme of 
American policy? And by policy I do 


Certainly, after one hundred years, not mean the proposals of any party or 


there should be no hesitancy in defining 
what we mean by the Monroe Doctrine 
and this, despite those critics who seek 
to disparage it by professing to be un- 
able to understand it, and those proph- 
ets of a new era who would thrust it’ 
aside, and those zealots who would use 
it as a convenient warrant for any sort 
of action they may favor in this part of 
the world, is, after all, not a very diffi- 
cult task. In the original declaration 
there were, as I have said, two points 
stating the opposition of this Govern- 
ment, first, to any action by European 
Powers to extend their system to this 
hemisphere, or to any interposition by 
them for the purpose of oppressing or 
controlling the destiny of the new 
American Republics, and, second, to 
the future colonization by European 
Powers of the American Continents. In 
all that has been said or done since the 
declaration of Monroe it can be re- 
garded as modified in only two particu- 
lars. What was said with Europe 
exclusively in view must be deemed 
equally applicable to all non-American 
Powers; and the opposition to the ex- 
tension of colonization was not depend- 
ent upon the particular method of 
securing territorial control, and, at 
least since Polk’s time; may be deemed 
to embrace opposition to acquisition of 


additional territory through transfer of 


group, but those principles and aims 
which have been supported either by 
definite action of the Executive within 
his authority or of the treaty-making 
power, or by a sentiment so preponder- 


ant and long cherished that it may be | 


called the opinion of the country. The 
changes of one hundred years in popu- 
lation, extent of territory, and devel- 
oped resources, and our military po- 
tency are obvious enough and need no 
recital. But have the changes altered 
our policy or has it become inconsistent 
with the Doctrine? 

In relation to the Pacific Ocean and 
the Far East we have developed the 
policies of (1) the Open Door, (2) the 
maintenance of the integrity of China, 
(3) codperation with other Powers in 


the declaration of common principles, — 


(4) codperation with other Powers by 
conference and consultation in the 
interests of peace, (5) limitation of 
naval armament, and (6) the limita- 
tion of fortifications and naval bases. 
The Empress of China, fitted out by 
Robert Morris and others, sailed to 
Canton in 1784, and by the year 1805 
thirty-seven American vessels cleared 
for that port. In 1843 Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State, instructing Caleb 
Cushing as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China, 
said: “You will signify, in decided 
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terms and a positive manner, that the 
Government of the United States 
would find it impossible to remain on 
terms of friendship and regard with 
the Emperor if greater privileges or 
commercial facilities should be allowed 
to the subjects of any other govern- 
ment than should be granted to citizens 
of the United States.”” Most-favored- 
nation treatment was secured in the 
Treaty of 1844, with respect to which 
Caleb Cushing said: “Thus, whatever 
progress either Government makes in 
opening this vast Empire to the in- 
fluence of foreign commerce is for the 
common good of each other and of all 
Christendom.” Thus was laid the 
foundation for the policy of the Open 
Door, or equality of opportunity. 
When the great Powers took advan- 
tage of the weakness of China to 
obtain spheres of interest in order to 
facilitate exploitation and to restrict 
free commercial intercourse, this Gov- 
ernment, through Secretary Hay, 
sought to establish by international 
accord the principle of the Open Door, 
and with this to obtain the recognition 
and preservation of the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. De- 
spite many obstacles, caused by the 
disregard of professions and the desire 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the progressive disintegra- 
tion of China, this Government con- 
tinued earnestly to press these princi- 
ples, and at the recent Washington 
Conference the postulates of American 
policy were taken out of the unsat- 
isfactory form of diplomatic notes and, 
with a more adequate and explicit 
statement, were incorporated into a 
solemn international engagement, 
signed by the nine Powers especially 
interested in the Far East. This 
Treaty has been ratified by all but one 
of these Powers, and it is hoped that 
ratification by that Power will not be 
long deferred. 
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While the diplomatic exchanges be- 
tween the Powers, in which the Open 
Door policy was fully accepted, were 
not, of course, satisfactory and later 
became largely ineffective, they were 
so strongly supported by public opin- 
ion in this country as to make it clear 
that while we eschewed alliances we 
were ready to join in declarations of 
common principles where this method 
of coéperation would supply the best 
means of attaining the desired object. 
This was again illustrated by the 
resolutions adopted at the Washington 

» Conference. 

Again, through the Four-Power 
Treaty between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, 
which is to continue for 10 years and 
thereafter subject to termination on 
12 months’ notice, we have established 
another form of coéperation with re- 
gard to insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is provided that if any con- 
troversy arises between any of the 
parties out of any Pacific question 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy, 
with regard to their rights in relation 
to these possessions and dominions, 
they shall invite the other parties to 
the Treaty to a joint conference to 
which the whole subject will be referred 
for consideration and adjustment. Also, 
if the rights sought to be safeguarded 
by the Treaty are threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other Power, 
the parties shall communicate with 
one another fully and frankly in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the 
exigencies of the particular situation. 
In giving assent to this Treaty the 
United States Senate made the reserva- 
tion, which in no sense departed from 
the intent of the Treaty, that it should 
not be regarded as a commitment to 
armed force, or alliance, or obligation 
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to join in any defense. Thus we have 
definitely adopted the policy for the 
ion of our insular possessions, 
and for the preservation of peace in 
the Pacific region, of conference and 
consultation with other Powers. 

Limitation of naval armament has 
manifest relation to our policies in the 
region of the Pacific Ocean and the 
Far East, but it has, of course, a much 
wider scope and expresses our strong 
desire to avoid extravagant outlays 
and the competition in armament 
which is provocative of war. In the 
proposals which our Government made 
to this end we were carrying forward 
an American principle which as early 
as 1794 Alexander Hamilton recom- 
mended for application to the Great 
Lakes and which was so applied in the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817. It 
had been the desire of our Government 
that the project of reduction or limita- 
tion of armament which failed in the 
First Conference at The Hague in 1899 
should be taken up in the Second 
Conference in 1907. And we then 
considered this matter, and we still 
consider it, so far as land armament is 
concerned, as “‘unfinished business,” 
to use the phrase found in the instruc- 
tions to our delegates at the Second 
Hague Conference. 

Further, in support of this policy we 
were willing to agree to certain defined 
limitations as to fortifications and 
naval bases in the Pacific Ocean, main- 
taining for 15 years, or until the end of 
the year 1936, and thereafter subject 
to termination on two years’ notice, 
the status quo with respect to fortifica- 
tions or naval bases in the Philippines 
and Guam. This was_ sufficiently 
emphatic with respect to our nonag- 
gressive and peaceful intentions in the 
East, and yet it merely confirmed the 
policy of Congress, which has never 
had the intention of fortifying either 
the Philippines or Guam. As indica- 


tive of this phase of our policy with 
respect to these possessions, which we 
acquired as the result of the Spanish 
War, let me repeat what Senator Lodge 
said in the course of the debate in the 
Senate on the recent naval treaty. 
With respect to Guam, he said: “We 
took that island in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. We have had so 
little interest in the island that we 
have never passed a line of legislation 
in regard to it or to provide for its 
government or to make any provision 
about it at all. . We have 
never fortified it, and nobody would 
vote to spend money in fortifying it.” 
With respect to the Philippines, he 
said: “The Philippines will be in exactly 
the condition in which they now are 
and have been ever since they were 
taken. . . We shall never for- 
tify them. It would cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars to fortify them. 
We are not going to do it.” 

How do these policies in the region 
of the Pacific Ocean square with the 
Monroe Doctrine? Is there any in- 
consistency? Has our entrance into 
this region as a World Power of first 
rank led us to violate our traditions? 
Manifestly not. We fought the Span- 
ish War to put an end to an intolerable 
nuisance at our very door, and to es- 
tablish and make secure the independ- 
ence of Cuba, not to override it. And 
as a consequence of victory in that war 
we acquired distant possessions, but 
not with the purpose of making these 
a basis for encroaching upon the terri- 
tory or interfering with the political 
independence of the peoples of the 
eastern nations. In safeguarding the 
integrity of China, in securing equality 
of commercial opportunity, in endeav- 
oring to forestall efforts at exploitation 
and aggression, in seeking to remove 
suspicion and allay apprehensions, and 
in enlarging through assured tranquil- 
lity the opportunities of peaceful com- 
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merce, we have been pursuing under 
different conditions the same aims of 
independence, security, and peace which 
determined the declaration of Monroe. 

With respect to Europe, our policy 
has continued to be in the phrase of 
Jefferson: “‘ Peace, commerce, and hon- 
est friendship with all nations, entan- 
gling alliances with none.”” We entered 
the Great War, not violating our tra- 
dition, for the cause of liberty itself was 
at stake. We have emerged from the 
war with the same general aims that 
we had before we went in. Though 
victors, we have sought neither terri- 
tory nor general reparations. Our 
people have borne their own burdens 
and in large part we are bearing the 
burdens of others. We are not seeking 
to dictate to Europe or to deprive 
anyone of rights. But we do desire 
peace and economic recuperation in 
Europe. We contributed our arms in 
the interest of liberty and to destroy 
the menace of an autocratic power, but 
not to secure the economic prostration 
of a vanquished people. We have the 
deepest sympathy with the people of 
France; we warmly cherish their an- 
cient friendship. We desire to see 
France prosperous and secure, with her 
wounds healed and her just demands 
satisfied. We desire to see a united 
and prosperous Germany, with a will 
to peace, making amends to the full 
extent of her power and obtaining the 
appropriate rewards of her labor and 
skill. We wish to see an end to the 
waste of military efforts and the easing 
of the burdens of unproductive ex- 
penditures. We wish to see the fires 
of hatred quenched. It is because of 
these earnest desires that we have 
hoped, as was stated in the recent com- 
munication to the British Government, 
that -the solution of the present grave 
problems would be sought in fair and 
comprehensive inquiry in which all 
interested might participate and which 
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would be inspired by the determination 
to find means to restore the productive 
activities through which alone repara- 
tions can be paid, and to give oppor. 
tunity for the reasonable contentment 
and amicable relations of industrioys 
peoples through which alone peace and 
security can be assured. 

The bitter controversy which fol- 
lowed the war showed with what 
tenacity we still hold to the principle 
of not meddling in the political strife 
of Europe. It is true that the spread 
of democratic ideas and the resulting 
change in governments have removed 
the danger of organized effort to extend 
to this Continent the European “po- 
litical system” of 100 years ago. But 
Europe still has “a set of primary in- 
terests” which are not ours. As 
Washington said: “She must be en- 
gaged in political controversies the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concern.”” Unity in war did not 
avail to change the divergent national 
aims and policies in peace. It is not 
that our interests may not be affected 
injuriously by such controversies. That 
was true in the days of Washington, 
Jefferson and Monroe; indeed the 
effect of changes and developments is 
that we are far better able to bear such 
injuries today than we were then, as is 
sufficiently illustrated by our sufferings 
during the Napoleonic Wars. But it 
was, despite such injuries, the abiding 
conviction that we had better bear 
these ills than suffer the greater evils 
which would follow the sacrifice of our 
independent position. We still hold to 
that view. The preponderant thought 
among us undoubtedly is that our in- 
fluence would not be increased by pool- 
ing it. The influence that is due to our 
detachment and impartiality could not 
long be maintained if we should substi- 
tute the réle of a partisan in European 
quarrels, and the constant efforts of 
propagandists have brought vividly 
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before us the fact that where the direct 
American interest is not clearly per- 
ceived foreign controversies afford 
abundant opportunity for the play 
among us of intense racial feeling. 
What was true in Monroe’s day is even 
more true today in view of our vast 
population drawn from many countries 
and reproducing here the conflicts of 
European interests. It is not to our 
interest to adopt a policy by which we 
would create or intensify divisions at 
home without healing divisions abroad. 
And it must be always remembered 
that the moral force of our expressions 
depends upon the degree of the pre- 
ponderance of the sentiment behind 
them. Each group intent upon the 
assertion of its own demands forgets 
the equal insistence of others. But 
when all is said, there is still no doubt 
of our desire to be helpful in every 
practicable way consistent with our 
independence and general aims. We 
have poured out our wealth without 
stint both in charity and investment 
and the important productive enter- 
prises undertaken abroad since the 
war have been supported by American 
capital. The difficulties which beset 
Europe have their causes within Europe 
and not in any act or policy of ours. 
Generally, our policies toward Eu- 
rope may thus be summarized: We 
are still opposed to alliances. We 
refuse to commit ourselves in advance 
with respect to the employment of the 
power of the United States in unknown 
contingencies. We reserve our judg- 
ment to act upon occasion as our sense 
of duty permits. We are opposed to 
discriminations against our nationals. 
We ask fair and equal opportunities in 
mandated territories as they were 
acquired by the Allies through our aid. 
We desire to codperate according to our 
historic policy in the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes which 
embraces the policy of judicial settle- 


ment of such questions as are justi- 
ciable. It is our purpose to codperate 
in those varied humanitarian efforts 
which aim to minimize or prevent those 
evils which can be met adequately 
only by community of action. For 
example, we are at this moment lead- 
ing in the effort to put a stop to the 
abuse of narcotic drugs. We strongly 
support, as our recent action has 
shown, international conferences where 
the conditions are such that they 
afford an instrumentality for the ad- 
justment of differences and the formu- 
lation of useful conventions. We seek 
to aid in the reéstablishment of sound 
economic conditions. In short, our 
cojperation as an independent State 
in the furtherance of the aims of peace 
and justice has always been and still 
is a distinctive feature of our policy. 

There is plainly no inconsistency 
between these policies and the Monroe 
Doctrine. Our position as a World 
Power has not affected it. The ques- 
tion is whether that Doctrine is still 
important under changed conditions. 
The answer must be in the affirmative. 
The fact that the intervention of non- 
American Powers in this hemisphere is 
not threatened at this moment cannot 
be deemed to be controlling. The 
future holds infinite possibilities, and 
the Doctrine remains as an essential 
policy to be applied wherever any 
exigency may arise requiring its appli- 
cation. To withdraw it, or to weaken 
it, would aid no just interest, support 
no worthy cause, but would simply 
invite trouble by removing an estab- 
lished safeguard of the peace of the 
American Continents. 

While retaining the Doctrine, we 
should make every effort to avoid its 
being misunderstood. If its import 
has been obscure, it is largely because 
it has often been treated as though it 
were our sole policy in this hemisphere, 
and as though every action bearing 
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upon our relation to our sister Repub- 
lics must be referred to it. Attempts to 
stretch the Doctrine have made it in 
some quarters a mystery and in others 
a cause of offense. Treating the Doc- 
trine as a catch-all has not only given 
rise to much unnecessary debate but 
has been harmful to our just influence 
by arousing fears of latent possibilities 
of mischief and affording opportunities 
to those few but busy persons who are 
constantly seeking to foster a senti- 
ment hostile to this country. 

By correct definition of the Doctrine, 
I do not mean a statement in advance 
of every application of it. That, of 
course, as in the case of any principle, 
would be quite impossible. The im- 
portant thing is the understanding of 
the principle itself. It should be 
recognized that the Doctrine is only a 
phase of American policy in this hemi- 
sphere and the other phases of that 
policy should be made clear. It would 
not be entirely correct to say that the 
Doctrine is merely negative, for it is a 
positive declaration that certain action 
on the part of non-American Powers in 
relation to this hemisphere will be re- 
garded as dangerous to our peace and 
safety and as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition. But the Doc- 
trine is a principle of exclusion. Both 
with reference to the declaration as to 
nonintervention and to that as to ex- 
tension of territorial control, it aims 
directly at the exclusion of interposi- 
tion by non-American Powers. In 
recognizing these limitations of the 
Doctrine, we do not detract from its 
importance; it gains rather than loses 
by such clarification. The principle 
of exclusion embodies a policy of self- 
defense on the part of the United 
States; it is a policy set up and applied 
by the United States. While the 
Monroe Doctrine is thus distinctively 
a policy of the United States main- 
tained for its own security, it is a policy 
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which has rendered an_ inestimable 
service to the American Republics by 
keeping them free from the intrigues 
and rivalries of European Powers. 
The same, or similar, principles might, 
of course, be set up and applied by any 
or all of our sister Republics, and it is 
believed that each of them would be 
benefited by having such principles as 
a definite part of her foreign policy, 
We have always welcomed declarations 
by other American States as to their 
determination thus to safeguard their 
independence. We have also been 
gratified at the acquiescence in these 
principles by European Powers. 

But fully recognizing the value of 
the Doctrine, it still remains true that 
it simply states a principle of opposi- 
tion to action by non-American Powers. 
It aims to leave the American Conti- 
nents free from the described inter- 
position, but it does not attempt to 
define in other respects our policies 
within this hemisphere. Our affirma- 
tive policies relating to our own 
conduct in relation to other American 
States, and not merely our policy with 
respect to the conduct of non-American 
Powers, should be clearly envisaged. 
Those affirmative policies, while dis- 
tinct from the mere principle of exclu- 
sion set forth in the Monroe Doctrine, 
are not inconsistent with that Doctrine 
but rather constitute its fitting com- 
plement. 

First—We recognize the equality of 
the American Republics, their equal 
rights under the law of nations. Said 
Chief Justice Marshall: “* No principle 
of general law is more universally ac- 
knowledged than the perfect equality 
of nations. It results from this 
equality that no one can rightfully 
impose a rule upon another.” 

At the first session of the American 
Institute of International Law, held in 
Washington in the early part of 1916, 
the jurists representing the American 
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Republics adopted a declaration of the 
rights and- duties of nations. This 
declaration stated these rights and 
duties “not in terms of philosophy or of 
ethics but in terms of law,” supported 
by decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The declaration 
set forth the following principles: 


I. Every nation has the right to exist, 
and to protect and to conserve its existence; 
but this right neither implies the right nor 
justifies the act of the State to protect itself 
or to conserve its existence by the commis- 
sion of unlawful acts against innocent and 
ynoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to inde- 
pendence in the sense that it has a right to 
the pursuit of happiness and is free to 
develop itself without interference or con- 
trol from other States, provided that in so 
doing it does not interfere with or violate 
the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before 
law the equal of every other nation belong- 
ing to the society of nations, and all nations 
have the right to claim and, according to 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, “‘to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to terri- 
tory within defined boundaries and to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its terri- 
tory, and all persons whether native or 
foreign found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by 
the law of nations is entitled to have that 
right respected and protected by all other 
nations, for right and duty are correlative, 
and the right of one is the duty of all to 
observe. 


It cannot be doubted that this 
declaration embodies the fundamental 
principles of the policy of the United 
States in relation to the Republics of 
Latin-America. When we recognized 
these Republics as members of the 
family of nations we recognized their 
rights and obligations as repeatedly 
defined by our statesmen and jurists 
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and by our highest court. We have 
not sought by opposing the interven- 
tion of non-American powers to estab- 
lish a protectorate or overlordship of 
our own with respect to these Repub- 
lics. Such a pretension not only is not 
found in the Monroe Doctrine but 
would be in opposition to our funda- 
mental affirmative policy. 

Second.—It follows that it is a part 
of our policy to respect the territorial 
integrity of the Latin-American Re- 
publics. We have no policy of aggres- 
sion; we do not support aggression by 
others; we are opposed to aggression by 
any one of the Latin-American Re- 
publics upon any other. 

Fortunately, however, under present 
conditions, there is no reason to ap- 
prehend such aggression. History 
shows that boundary disputes not in- 
frequently give rise to action which in 
reality is of an aggressive character 
but is sought to be justified by terri- 
torial claims. There are but few of 
these controversies still open in Latin- 
America. Argentina and Chile re- 
solved their boundary dispute by 
arbitration. The boundary contro- 
versy between Argentina and Brazil 
was also submitted to arbitration and 
the decision has been loyally carried 
out. Chile and Peru have found it 
possible, and we were privileged to give 
the aid of our good offices in the matter, 
to provide for the submission to arbi- 
tration of the questions which have 
long vexed their relation growing out 
of the Tacna-Arica controversy and the 
Treaty of Ancon. There are a few 
minor boundary questions in Latin- 
America, but there is no reason to 
doubt that they will be disposed of 
peacefully. It is believed that no ag- 
gression is threatened in Latin-America. 

Third.—States have duties as well as 
rights. Every State on being received 
into the family of nations accepts the 
obligations which are the essential con- 
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their neighbors. 


conditions. 


ditions of international 
Among these obligations is the duty of 
each State to respect the rights of 
citizens of other States which have 
been acquired within its jurisdiction in 
accordance with its laws. 
tory policy strikes not only at the 
interests of particular individuals but 
at the foundations of international 
intercourse, for it is only on the basis 
of the security of property validly 
possessed under the laws existing at 
the time of its acquisition that the 
conduct of activities in helpful codpera- 
tion are possible. 
have its code of laws in accordance with 
its conception of domestic policy, but 
rights acquired under its laws by 
citizens of another State it is under an 
international obligation appropriately 
It is the policy of the 
United States to support these funda- 
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intercourse. 


A confisca- 


Each State may 


-. Fourth.—It is the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to make available its friendly 
assistance to promote stability in those 
of our sister Republics which are espe- 
cially afflicted with disturbed conditions 
involving their own peace and that of 

It is the desire of the 

United States to render this assistance 

by methods that are welcomed and 

which are consistent with the general 
policies above stated. For example, in 
the case of the Central American Re- 
publics, it has been our constant en- 
deavor, in the interest of the mainte- 
nance of their integrity and sovereignty, 
to facilitate by our good offices such 
agreements between themselves and 
such measures of security and progress 
as will favor stable and prosperous 

This has been the object 

of the conferences of Central American 

Republics, and at the last conference, 

held in Washington in December, 1922, 

an important advance was made. It 

is not too much to say that if the 
treaties and conventions then formu- 


lated and signed are ratified and carried 
into effect there will be no probability 
of further serious disturbances in Cen. 
tral America, and these Republics, 
favored with vast natural resources, 
will enter upon an era of tranquillity 
and will enjoy opportunities of almost 
unlimited prosperity. 

In promoting stability we do not 
threaten independence but seek to 
conserve it. We are not aiming at 
control but endeavoring to establish 
self-control. We are not seeking to add 
to our territory or to impose our rule 
upon other peoples. 

Fifth—The United States aims to 
facilitate the peaceful settlement of 
difficulties between the governmerits 
in this hemisphere. This policy has 
had notable illustration in our own 
relation to our neighbor on the north, 
the Dominion of Canada, which is 
justly proud of its position in “the 
community of nations known as the 
British Empire.”” We have a boundary 
with Canada, including that of Alaska, 
of about 5,500 miles unfortified. 
Through arbitration we have disposed 
of such serious controversies as those 
relating to the Behring Sea fisheries 
rights, the Alaska boundary, and the 
North Atlantic coast fisheries. We 
have an International Joint Commis- 
sion for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting upon questions relating 
to boundary waters and other questions 
arising along the boundary between 
Canada and the United States. Our 
100 years of peace furnish a shining 
example of the way in which peoples 
having an inheritance of bitterness and 
strife have been able to live in friend- 
ship and settle all their differences by 
peaceable methods. 

With respect to the Latin-American 
Republics it is our policy not only to 
seek to adjust any differences that may 
arise in our own intercourse but, as I 
have said, to extend our good offices to 


& 


| the end that any controversy they may 


have with each other may be amicably 
composed. We are seeking to establish 
a Pax Americana maintained not by 
| arms but by mutual respect and good 
| will and the tranquillizing processes of 
reason. We have no desire to arrogate 
to ourselves any special virtue, but it 
should constantly be recognized that 
the most influential and helpful posi- 
tion of the United States in this hemi- 
sphere will not be that of the possessor 
of physical power but that of the 
exemplar of justice. 

In connection with this aim, it is 
gratifying to note that the treaties 
between the United States and other 
countries providing for commissions of 
inquiry, in the interest of full investi- 
gation and consideration of causes of 
difference before resort to hostilities, 
and the similar treaty concluded in 
February, 1923, between the United 
States and the Republics of Central 
America, formed the basis of the con- 
clusion at the Santiago conference for a 
general treaty for the submission to 
commissions of inquiry of controversies 
arising between the American Repub- 
lies. 

Sizth—In seeking to promote peace, 
as well as to aid in the reduction of 


unproductive expenditures, this Gov- 
ernment has sought to encourage the 
making of agreements for the limita- 
tion of armament. Through our treaty 
with the great naval powers we have 
limited our capital ships, and we have 
voluntarily reduced our land forces. 
One of the treaties negotiated at the 
Central American conference provides 
for the limitation of armament on the 
part of the Central American Repub- 


lies. At the recent Santiago confer- 
ence it was not possible to reach an 
agreement between the other Latin- 
American States upon this subject, but 
undue importance should not be at- 
tached to this failure. I have recently 


pointed out that whether we have 
regard to the total active armies in the 
world, or to the total organized forces 
in the world, we have in this hemi- 
sphere, including the United States and 
Canada, but 6 per cent of the whole. 
Moreover, the discussion at Santiago 
did not reveal points of view that must 
be considered to be utterly irreconcil- 
able. On the contrary, it may be hoped 
that in the fortunate absence of all 
causes of serious controversy, and for 
the purpose of avoiding unnecessary 
outlays, a basis of agreement to limit 
armament may yet be reached. 
Seventh—tThe policies which have 
been described are not to secure peace 
as an end in itself, but to make avail- 
able the opportunities of peace; that 
is, to open the way to a mutually help- 
ful cojperation. This is the object of 
the Pan-American conferences. These 
will be increasingly helpful as they 
become more and more practical. The 
object is to create the opportunity for 
friendly contact, to develop a better 
appreciation of mutual interests and to 
find particular methods by which 
beneficial intercourse can be aided. 
This bears directly upon the facilita- 
tion of exchanges, the protection of 
health, the promotion of education and 
commerce and the developing of all the 
necessary agencies for disseminating 
information and for improving means 
of communication. With peace as- 
sured and apprehensions allayed, it 
will inevitably be found that there is 
less diversity of interest than had been 
supposed and that there is an ever- 
widening opportunity for working to- 
gether for the common good. 
Eighth.—It should also be observed 
that in our commercial relations the 
United States is seeking unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment in cus- 
toms matters. Prior to the beginning 
of the present year preferential tariff 
rates had for about 20 years been con- 
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ceded by Brazil to certain imports 
from the United States. This had been 
an anomalous feature of our tariff rela- 
tions, since the general policy of this 
Government has been neither to give 
or to seek customs preferences. In 
view of the adoption of the tariff act of 
1922, section 317 of which authorizes 
the President to declare additional 
duties upon the products of any coun- 
try that may discriminate against the 
commerce of the United States, it was 
felt that this Government could not 
longer with consistency ask the Brazil- 
ian Government to grant to goods of 
the United States rates which were 
lower than those which were accorded 
to similar imports from other countries. 
In making known, in January last, its 
determination no longer to seek the 
renewal of preferential treatment, this 
Government explained to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil that its policy hence- 
forth would be to seek from Brazil as 
well as from other countries treatment 
for goods from the United States as 
favorable as might be accorded to the 
products of any third country. Notes 
have been exchanged with Brazil em- 
bodying this policy. The Government 
is contemplating the negotiation of new 
commercial treaties with Latin Amer- 
ican countries or the modification of 
existing treaties in harmony with the 
most-favored-nation principle, except- 
ing, however, as in the case of the 
exchange of notes with Brazil, the 
special treatment which the United 
States accords or hereafter may accord 
to Cuba, in view of our special relations 
with that Republic, and to the com- 
merce between the United States and 
its dependencies and the Panama Canal 
Zone. Not only does the Monroe Doc- 
trine not mean that the United States 
has a policy of seeking in the Latin- 
American Republics economic advan- 
tages denied to other countries but it is 
not the general policy of the United 
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States to seek preferential rights. The 
commercial treaties which it is pro- 
posed by this Government to negotiate 
with the Latin-American countries are, 
with respect to the principles involved, 
substantially like those which it js 
sought to negotiate with European 
Governments. 

Ninth—We have certain special 
policies of the highest importance to 
the United States. 

We have established a waterway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans—the Panama Canal. Apart 
from obvious commercial considera- 
tions, the adequate protection of this 
canal—its complete immunity from 
any adverse control—is essential to our 
peace and security. We intend in all 
circumstances to safeguard the Panama 
Canal. We could not afford to take 
any different position with respect to 
any other waterway that may be built 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Disturbances in the Carib- 
bean region are therefore of special 
interest to us not for the purpose of 
seeking control over others but of being 
assured that our own safety is free 
from menace. 

With respect to Cuba, we have the 
special interests arising from our treaty 
and our part in the securing of her in- 
dependence. It is our desire to see her 
independence not weakened but safe- 
guarded and her stability and pros- 
perity assured. Our friendly advice 
and aid are always available to that 
end. 

I have sketched briefly these affirma- 
tive policies of the United States in 
this hemisphere. We rejoice in the 
progress of our sister Republics and at 
the enhanced prosperity which is at 
their call. The Monroe Doctrine 
stands, as it has always stood, as an 
essential part of our defensive policy, 
but we are no less but rather more 
interested in the use of the opportunity 
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ghich it created and has conserved. 
We desire no less than they themselves 
the independence, the peace and prog- 
ress of all the American Republics, 
and we seek to enjoy to the fullest ex- 
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tent possible the blessings bestowed by 
the spirit of con-fraternity, those 
mutual benefits which should result 
from our intimate association and our 
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common political ideals. 
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Dr. Rowe in closing the session spoke 
as follows: 


AM certain that you all share the 

deep sense of privilege in being pres- 
ent on this historic occasion. The 
historian of the future will refer to the 
Philadelphia address of the Secretary of 
State as one of the few instances in 
which the official immediately responsi- 
ble for the direction of our international 
relations has laid before the people a 
comprehensive review of the foreign 
policy of our country. 
Our indebtedness to him is shared by 
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our fellow citizens throughout the 
land, and extends to nations beyond the 
seas. The words spoken tonight will 
carry to every corner of the globe— 
clarifying public opinion in this coun- 
try, and making clear to foreign na- 
tions the position which America oe- 
cupies in relation to them. 

Mr. Secretary: 

The thanks that I extend to you 
on behalf of this great audience is 
but a symbol of that larger obliga- 
tion under which you have placed our 
country. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
emy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

HEN I was on the battlefields of 

France—not as a warrior, I am 
not a hero, but merely as a tourist after 
the armistice—I noticed here and there 
some bombs still charged with dyna- 
mite. If asked by somebody to handle 
one of those dangerous engines, my 
fright would not have been greater 
than when you told me, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would be called upon to speak on 
the Monroe Doctrine, in this English 
of mine, before a learned society of 
wise men and distinguished women. I 
am not suggesting, nor denying, that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a dangerous 
and powerful engine which would ful- 
minate any outsider, man or people, 
who dares to touch it, but in any event 
Iam not an outsider, being a citizen of 
one of the American Continents. 

I am here prompted by two reasons. 
In the first place, because it was de- 
lightful to meet you in this splendid and, 
in the Greek sense, aristocratic city of 
Philadelphia to which I render my hom- 
age. I believe that her magnificent life 
of today is worthy of her glorious past 
and of the memorable part she took in 
the epic of American independence. 

Secondly, because the Chairman in- 
formed me that nothing in the nature of 
a formal address was expected. With 
such understandingand in a merely per- 
sonal capacity, I am on this platform. 

If the Monroe Doctrine is a national 
policy of the United States, if its inter- 
pretation and definition belong solely 
to the United States, I am speaking of 
facts, of present facts, not of ideals, 
what commentary can be expected or 
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The Meaning of the Monroe Doctrine to the -@ 
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uttered by a citizen of another Ameri- 
can republic, in my position, other 
than to express what have been to his 


own country the results of the existence 


of the Monroe Doctrine throughout a 
century? 

In South America—my distinguished 
colleagues will refer to the Northern 
Continent—in South America are liv- 
ing ten independent nations, each one 
with her characteristic personality and 
national aims. Although they have 
similar history and common aspira- 


tions and warm friendship among them- 
selves, they live separated in space, in — 


ways of thinking and perhaps in politi- 
cal development. I am not, therefore, 
entitled to speak for all but only on 


behalf of my own country, the Repub- | 


lic of Uruguay. 


In the Republic of Uruguay the. 


Monroe Doctrine has done no harm 
during one hundred years and this is 
indeed a long enough period of time 
safely to test any human institution. 
We fought our independence against 


the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the © 


Brazilians, the Argentinians, a century __ 


has transformed the old antagonism 


into warm friendship and even brother- _ 


hood, but we cannot refrain from a 
high appreciation of the fact that the 
Monroe Doctrine has helped us in 
avoiding possible new struggles against 
non-American powers, We well re- 
member that in the earliest years of the 
19th century our people who had not 
yet gained their independence were 
compelled to fight and defeat powerful 
armed expeditions sent by Great Brit- 
ain, supported by her seemingly in- 
vincible navy. At that time the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine had not been enunciated 
by your famous President. After the 
Doctrine was enacted no European 
Power attempted to settle in our terri- 
tory, and if the British came again to 
our shores it was no more aiming at 
domination but to coéperate in high 
works of civilization, in financial insti- 
tutions and economic enterprises. 
They were welcomed in that capacity 
as are and shall be, very warmly, our 
great friends the Americans. 

What bloody struggles would have 
been imposed on us if the Monroe 
Doctrine had not existed? Nobody 
knows. To conceive an epoch which 
might have been and was not, would 
require the insight of a Webster or the 
imagination of our poet Zorrilla de San 
Martin, but it is beyond my capacity 
and I prefer to glance at the future. 
If the Monroe Doctrine is in future 
times what it has been in the past, in re- 
lation to the Republic of Uruguay,a safe- 
guard, a shield against non-American ag- 
gression, long livethe Monroe Doctrine. 

I said a shield. Allow me to put it in 
a less dramatic tone. A big fellow 
wanting his security and, by the way, 
the security of others, takes or frames a 
policy of insurance not only for his 
palace but also for the entire block in 
which he lives among others. The bet- 
ter for his neighbors, for they too will be 
immune from incendiarism in certain 
cases as well as from theft and burglary. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been that. 
With it, we have had in some respect 
what the proud and glorious people of 
France wanted after the war: security 
against aggression through the prob- 
able coéperation of friendly America. 

The friendship toward America in 
Uruguay has always been very warm 
and it is today one of the principal aims 
of our policy under the leadership of 
President Serrato and Foreign Minister 
Dr. Manini. This friendship has been 
strengthened in the last twenty years 


by the visits of your prominent states. 
men. I shall refer to them because 
they were the occasions of very inter. 
esting remarks on the Monroe Doctrine 
in connection with certain highly pro. 
gressive republics of South America. 
The former Secretaries of State Mr. 
Root and Mr. Colby went to Uruguay 
on missions of good will and fraternity 
and by their actions and words jn- 
creased our admiration for the people 
and ideals of the United States of 
America. My country was also visited 
by a delegation headed by Mr. William 
McAdoo, whose prominent personality 
in America gives great weight to the 
declaration made by him that the 
United States has consistently and un- 
ceasingly manifested deep interest in 
the welfare of the Latin-American 
Republics and that this found its first 
expression in the Monroe Doctrine, 
enunciated, Mr. McAdoo said, by one 
of our great Presidents not only for the 
protection of the United States but for 
the preservation of the struggling 
republics of the Western Hemisphere 
in the days of their infancy. 

Also, ten years ago, in 1913, Uruguay 
was visited by another and most illus- 
trious American statesman who was 
born a master leader, one who, like the 
hero of Schiller’s poem, was destined 
from birth to the helm of command. In 
welcoming him, Mr. Batlle, then Presi- 
dent of Uruguay, said these notable 
words: 

We greet him as the champion of every 
just cause that has called for his support; 
the staunch partisan of international justice 
and of peace with honor, and of force and 
character placed at the service of the public 
welfare; the defender of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in the interest of the whole of America. 


Then your great man arose and ex- 
pounded to the Uruguayan people his 
generous conception of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and I am willing to believe 
that on that occasion Theodore Roose- 
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ates. | velt faithfully interpreted the senti- obviously not exclusive, much time 
a ments of the majority of his fellow has been wasted in the endeavor to 
a citizens. find in it either justification or the lack 
“I am pleased,” he said, “with the it for 
rice interpretation placed by the President of 08 OF sm 
Mr Uruguay on my position as an upholder of relation to other American Republics. 
ey the Monroe Doctrine. It is in no sense a Therefore, when we appraise the true 
juay doctrine of one-sided advantage; it is to Monroe Doctrine, as explained by Mr. 
hity invoke only in the interest of our common- Hughes, we are neither commending or 
in- wealth of the Western Hemisphere. It condemning all the actions or policies 
ple should be invoked by all our nations in a of the United States towards the repub- 
| of mutual and of South Amerie, Central Americ 
am and obligation. I congratulate,” he added, °° the ( aribbean Sea. Each case should 
lit “the countries of South America that I be judged on its merits or demerits, but 
have visited that their progress is such in is your not 
the justice, political stability and material Of &@ man In my position. It would be 
prosperity as to make them also the spon- presumptuous on my part to attempt 
> sors of the Monroe Doctrine, so that, as to present so vast a subject in so short a 
1 regards them, all that the United States has time, and also somewhat dangerous for 
an to do is to stand ready as one of the great a diplomat, as you will see. 
rst brotherhood of American nations to join with A frivolous prince, afterwards fa- 
ne, them in upholding the Monroe Doctrine. mous as a remarkable king, was once 
h So spoke Theodore Roosevelt, and chatting with diplomatic friends. As 
“th an unhappy fate decided that that mes- one of them indulged in excessive free- 
wl sage of high statesmanship and coéper- dom of expression, the prince suddenly 
MB ation be his farewell address to the rang the bell and said to the usher: 
” South American Republics. No loftier “This gentleman wants his carriage” 
: words were ever uttered by any Ameri- . . . and the gentleman went out! 
y can statesman and the day will come I, for one, neither wish to go or have 


af when that message may be engraved in my carriage or steamer called. Iam at 
‘a the stone of a Roosevelt Memorial. His present too pleased in this very inter- 
; principles are still alive and his torch esting America. I believe in liberty 
4 is today in the hands of your Secre- but as defined by a clever man: “ Lib- 
7 tary of State, the Honorable Charles erty is the power to discipline yourself 
: Evans Hughes. Mr. Hughesinhisad- in order not to be disciplined by 
dresses has given a most admirable ex- others.” This is a good maxim for 
planation of the Monroe Doctrine, em- individuals as well as for nations. 
j phatically proclaiming that it does But I do not think I transgress 
not attempt to establish a protectorate my liberty in expressing an earnest 
over Latin-American States and mag- hope that the great words heard 
nificently asserting that you have no last night be tomorrow a_ reality 
policy of aggression; that you do not as the Hughes Doctrine; and that we 
support aggression by others; that you soon will see the dawn of a united 
are opposed to aggression by any one America concerted for the defense of 
| of the Latin-American Republics upon her common interests, and ready to 
| any other. This reveals high vision coéperate with Europe in the never 
and statesmanship. He hasalso stated ended work of attaining an ever higher 
very pointedly that as the Doctrine is _ plane of civilization and justice. - 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
emy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“O much has been said, so much has 
been written, about the Monroe 
Doctrine, especially in the last three 
decades, that it is virtually impossible 
to deal with it in the expectation of 
setting forth new facts or statements 
that have not already been made. 
The historical investigation seems to 
be exhausted, in so far as concerns the 
facts leading to the issuance of the 
celebrated declaration and its practical 
consequences during the century it has 
completed. The student of history 
and diplomacy can depend upon a 
veritable wealth of bibliography sup- 
ported by official documents, where all 
the facts are exposed. And while the 
speculative matter seems also to be 
nearly exhausted, it is possible, never- 
theless, to make remarks that draw 
their interest precisely from the great 
amount of contradictory opinion—of- 
ficial and otherwise—that has been 
propounded. 

Indeed, the existence of this great 
amount of conflicting views calls for a 
continued effort to analyze and study 
the causes and effects that have a 
bearing on the original proposition with 
which James Monroe unfolded before 
the world the most transcendent 
phase of the American foreign policy. 

It is high time to undertake a com- 
plete review of the whole field covered 
by antecedents and consequences, by 
correspondence, considerations and 
propositions concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine, in an endeavor to fix its 
meaning, to determine its scope, to 
point out, on the basis of precedent, 


A Century of the Monroe Doctrine — 


By Honorasie Ricarpo J. ALFARO 
Minister of Panama to the United States 


its most probable manner and criterion 
of application and above all to establish 
the ideological differences between the 
conception of the Doctrine itself and 
such conceptions as Pan-Americanism, 
Imperialism, Hegemony, Non-inter- 
vention and Interference, Dollar Dj- 
plomacy and other kindred questions 
that are often confused with the decla- 
ration of President Monroe or con- 
sidered as its fatal and necessary con- 
sequence. This is especially desirable 
from the Latin-American point of view, 
as, no doubt, a great deal of the ap- 
prehension and misunderstanding exist- 
ing among the peoples south of the Rio 
Grande in respect to the foreign policy 
of the United States is due to a mis- 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine and 
its relation to such foreign policy. 
And I do not think the task is impossi- 
ble, because the Monroe Doctrine 
presents such a clarity of expression 
and has been maintained and applied 
with such consistency that its essence, 
its meaning and its scope will strike an 
ordinary intelligence when the subject 
is properly studied. 

I remember a conversation I had 
some time ago with a citizen of one of 
the Southern Republics. The subject 
of the celebration of the doctrine 
centennial came up and he said: “My 
country does not recognize the Monroe 
Doctrine.”” Somewhat surprised at 
this reference to non-recognition of 
something that has never called for 
recognition, I ventured to ask: “What 
is your view of the Monroe Doctrine?” 
“Well,” he replied, “it is the Monroe 
Doctrine which allows the United 
States to meddle in the internal affairs 
of our countries.” 
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| would not say that this represents 
at all the best of the enlightened opin- 
ion of Latin-America, but, judging by 
the condition of the person who uttered 
the assertion, it may be considered as a 
fair sample of the popular feeling about 
this question. 

That happens with the Monroe Doc- 
trine which happens to all things great: 
that it can be viewed from many angles, 
and therefore can present a great va- 
riety of aspects to the eyes of interested 
observers. ‘The message addressed by 
President Monroe to Congress on De- 
ember 2, 1823, is undoubtedly the 
most discussed document that has ever 
come from the pen of an American 
statesman. Rivers of ink, and moun- 
tains of paper have been used in writ- 
ing articles, speeches, pamphlets and 
hooks, in an endeavor to expose, 
elucidate, discuss and comment upon 
the meaning and scope of that famous 
declaration, and naturally as_ the 
volume of opinion increases the possi- 
bilities of error increase in proportion. 

The fundamental principles laid 
down by James Monroe are expressed 
in just a few words of his message. He 
said : 

We owe it, therefore, to candour and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those (the European) 
Powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them or controlling in 

any other manner their destiny, by any 
European Power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly eae 
tion toward the United States. 
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Such was the transcendent utterance 
that for a century has had so great an 
influence in the international thought 
and the international life of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. But in this short 
statement there is contained a whole 
world of ideas, and it opened in the 
future of the Continent an immense 
field of political consequences. It is 
necessary to look back for one hundred 
years in the annals of the New World to 
measure the importance and the his- 
torical value of that statement. 

In 1823 the democratic outlook was 
far from being bright all over the | 
world. Great Colombia, the creation 
of Bolivar’s genius, had achieved her 
independence and a magnificent na- 
tion had been formed with the territory 
of what is today Venezuela, Panama, 
Colombia and Ecuador. Mexico and 
the five Central American Republics | 
had also attained their emancipation, 
while further south, Argentina and 
Chile had won the battles that assured 
their independence, as well as that of 
Uruguay and Paraguay. But with all 
this, Spain was not still totally beaten 
and the Crown maintained two power- 
ful strongholds which were a serious 
menace to the new-born Republics: 
one was in Cuba and threatened the 
new American democracies on the 
north; the other one was in what is 
today Peru and Bolivia and held sway 
in the south. There the republican 
armies had one more year of extremely 
hard fighting, and in fact it was not 
until December, 1824, that the great 
battle of Ayacucho sealed forever the 
political liberty of South America. 

With respect to conditions in the 
Old World we all know how the defeat 
of Napoleon, and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, caused a fresh outburst of 
absolutism that took an alarming ex- 
pression in the deliberations of the 
Congresses of Vienna and Verona; in 
the formation of the so-called Holy Al- 
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liance; in the bloody policy of persecu- 
tion carried out by the Monarchists of 
France, Austria and Spain; in the over- 
throw of the constitutional form of 
government in the latter nation, and in 
the threats against the liberal doctrine, 
and the principles of democracy. 

The pronouncement of President 
Monroe in the midst of these circum- 
stances deserves the admiration of 
posterity, because, aside from the fact 
that it was a measure of self-preserva- 
tion and national defense, it was an act 
of bravery. It was a challenge to the 
liberticide tendencies of the Holy Al- 
liance at a time when the United States 
did not have the strength that they 
have lately developed, and when the 
European Powers had an overwhelming 
influence in the affairs of the world. It 
was not only a defiance of the Colonial 
ambitions of France, Spain and Portu- 
gal, but it was also a defiance of British 
ambitions. 

It is a mistake to believe, as many do, 
that the British Premier, Mr. Canning, 
was in favor of the Doctrine such as it 
was proclaimed. Canning, true, aimed 
at the destruction of the great Spanish 
empire in America. He purposed not 
to allow France to get a foothold in the 
Spanish colonies of America, as she had 
gotten in the Peninsula. He gave 
valuable moral support to the new-born 
Republics and no doubt was instru- 
mental in securing their independence 
by a benevolent relaxation in the en- 
forcement of the officially proclaimed 
neutrality. He showed a keen interest 
in affirming their political as well as 
their economic life. But while in 
carrying out his policy he greatly 
favored the political liberty of the 
Continent, his motives were above all 
the commercial interests of his own 
country, and the purpose of avoiding 
that the balance of power should be 
broken to the detriment and danger of 
Great Britain; and it was in the further- 


ance of this aim that he made to Mr 
Rush, American Minister to London, 
his well-known proposals in favor of the 
Spanish colonies struggling for their 
independence. But it is a proven fact 
in history that when the energetic 
dictum of Monroe was known by him 
he was very emphatic in stating that 
the Doctrine proclaimed by the Ameri- 
can President was unacceptable to 
Great Britain. 

The intent and scope of the Monroe 
Doctrine is indeed a complicated sub- 
ject,—and it is in this respect that 
writers and statesmen entertain most 
diverging opinions. On the side of the 
North Americans we find those who, 
possessed of a rather imperialistic trend 
of mind, entertain the wrong idea that 
the Monroe Doctrine is some sort of 
international gospel making the United 
States the sovereign of the whole 
Continent; while others maintain the 
correct view that nothing was farther 
from the mind of Monroe and his chief 
advisers, Adams, Jefferson and Clay, 
than the idea of a policy of aggression 
on the Continent. 

On the part of the South Americans 
there are those who adhere to this latter 
view, while to others the Monroe 
Doctrine was simply the inception of a 
policy of continental predominance 
which has developed into a universal 
pretext for interference in the political 
life of the nations south of the Rio 
Grande and that when expressed by 
the motto, “America for the Ameri- 
cans,” is understood to mean “ America 
for the North Americans.” It would 
be utterly impossible to analyze or 
even to quote the numerous contradic- 
tory views that have been maintained 
with reference to the Monroe declara- 
tion. The task would require the 
pages of a book, rather than the limited 
space of a short article. However, 
some of the most striking Latin views 
might be mentioned. 
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Jt isa fairly general belief in Central 
\ and South America that all those events 
that have caused the aggrandizement of 
the United States or of its naval and 
military strength, at the expense of the 
| territorial sovereignty of other nations 
—European as well as American—are 
directly attributable to the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is most common to hear 
or to read that the pronouncement 
made one hundred years ago is re- 
sponsible for the annexation of Texas, 
for the Mexican War, and for the terri- 
torial cessions agreed upon as a conse- 
quence thereof. It is pointed out as 
the cause of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which others have precisely 
branded as a violation of the principles 
laid down in 1823. And in the same 
trend of mind the Doctrine has been 
the cause of the Alaska purchase, the 
recognition of Cuban belligerency, the 
Spanish-American War, the acquisition 
of Porto Rico and the Philippines, the 
Platt Amendment, the Treaty of 1903 
with Panama, the building of the 
Panama Canal, the annexation of 
Hawaii, the acquisition of the Samoan 
Islands and the intervention in Nicara- 
gua, Santo Domingo and Haiti. 

Now, as a matter of fact, whatever is 
‘wrong or right in connection with these 
events, the Monroe Doctrine is not 
responsible for them and indeed it has 
nothing to do with them. All of the 
above-mentioned acts could have taken 
place in the absence of the message of 
December 2, 1823. All of those acts 
are coincident with or caused by the 
natural process of growth of the nation 
which had its nucleus in the thirteen 
colonies. Once the independence of 
the United States was consolidated, the 
population increased in numbers and 
grew richer and richer by constant toil 
and energy amidst the blessing of 
peace. With the increase of the popu- 
lation came the necessity of more terri- 
tory and the expansion to the West and 


to the South. In turn this territorial 
expansion created more and more 
wealth, more and more intellectual 
development, more and more influ- 
ence, more and more naval and 
military strength, until today the na- 
tion is in the first rank as a power, is the 
creditor of the world and for that rea- 
son, to a great extent, the arbiter of its 
destinies. 

I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that I am here expressing approba- 
tion or disapproval of the American 
foreign policies during the last hundred 
years. With the examination of this 
question, I am not concerned now. 
My point is that the acts I am referring 
to have nothing to do with the Monro- 
vian dictum. As a matter of fact the 
territorial expansion of the United 
States began years before the presi- 
dency of Monroe. It had its inception 
in the peaceful and foresighted pur- 
chase of the Louisiana territory from 
France in 1806 and in the acquisition of 
the Floridas from Spain in 1819. The 
subsequent accessions of the Union 
were the result of facts and circum- 
stances entirely extraneous to the pro- 
nouncement of 1823, as a careful pe- 
rusal of their history will suffice to 
show. 

It happens that the people of Latin- 
America do not feel, of course, very 
much concerned with the history of the 
United States, and the number of those 
who have a fairly deep knowledge of 
it is very limited. On the contrary, 
every Latin feels greatly interested in 
learning something about the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he hears so fre- 
quently. The result is that with an 
inadequate basis of United States 
history there is divulged a great deal of 
literature about the Monroe Doctrine 
and American continental policy; and 
ideological confusion on one side and 
an attitude that oftentimes is openly 
biased on the other side, arefresponsible 
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for a great deal of misdirected preju- 
dice, apprehension and hatred. The 
peoples of Latin-America, especially 
those situated in the vicinity of the 
Caribbean Sea, have undoubtedly very 
serious and delicate problems to con- 
front in their international intercourse 
with the United States. The discus- 
sion and solution of those problems 
may lead sometimes to popular dis- 
content and mistrust towards the great 
Power of the North. But I maintain 
that it is wrong to put the blame for 
the unsatisfactory solution of an inter- 
American question upon the Monroe 
Doctrine, for it certainly was not in- 
tended to foster aggression or injustice 
on the part of the strong upon the 
weak. It must be borne in mind that 
the Monroe Doctrine is an American 


foreign policy, but the American 
foreign policy is not all Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Two official utterances made in 


connection with the Monroe Doctrine 
have created a great deal of resentment 
and disquietude in  Latin-America. 
One is the statement made by Secretary 
Olney in 1895, that “the United States 
is practically sovereign on this Conti- 
nent and that its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.” This declaration was un- 
fortunate and has been contradicted by 
numerous expressions of friendship and 
consideration by American statesmen, 
such as Wilson, Root, Harding, and 
more recently the present Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes. 

The other one was the opinion ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt in 1905 
in connection with the protocol en- 
tered into with Santo Domingo and 
providing for an intervention in the 
fiscal affairs of that Republic in an 
endeavor to straighten out its financial 
difficulties, thereby eliminating a cause 
of conflict with European creditors, 
leading eventually to armed European 
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action. This subject of American 
intervention in the Caribbean States js 
indeed very interesting, but rather 


delicate and vast to dwell upon in q : 


short article. I will, however, say this 
much: the problem is one for which a 
solution may be found within our own 
countries, as intimated by an eminent 
Cuban writer when he said: “Against 
foreign interference let us oppose do- 
mestic virtue.” 

The Latin-American mind is dis- 
turbed by what is considered to be a 
disparity of criterions in the applica- 
tion and actual enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and frequent refer- 
ences are heard of instances of aggres- 
sion on American nations by European 
Powers, such as the blockade of San 
Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, by the 
British in 1842 and 1844; the blockade, 
by the same power, of Buenos Aires in 
1845; of the whole coast of Salvador 
with the seizure of the port of La 
Union, also by the British, in 1851, and 
the bombardment of Valparaiso and 
Callao by Spanish war vessels in 1866. 
These, as we all know, were cases where 
actual acquisition of territory was, at 
the earnest request of the United 
States, expressly disclaimed by the at- 
tacking powers. 

But irrespective of the mass of op- 
posite opinion, of unlearned criticism, 
of biased contentions and miscon- 
strued facts, when the history of the 
Monroe Doctrine is carefully and con- 
scientiously studied, one cannot but 
be impressed with the consistency and 
courageous determination with which 
the United States have given actual 
application to the principles laid down 
by their President in 1823. 

The first test of the Doctrine came 
up as early as 1825 when Henry Clay, 
then Secretary of State, took pains in 
emphatically declaring to England and 
France that the United States would 
not consent to the exercise of sover- 
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| eignty over Cuba by any other Euro- 
n Power than its actual, three- 
century-old possessor, Spain. This 
notification was subsequently repeated 
from the State Department by Van 
Buren in 1829 and 1830, by Forsyth in 
1840, by Webster in 1843, by Buchanan 
in 1848 and in 1851, by Marcy in 1853, 
by Seward in 1867, and by Fish in 
1870. With equal firmness were re- 
jected propositions tending to a joint 
guarantee of the neutrality of the 
Island by the United States, France 
and England. The United States also 
declined to recognize the right of visit 
and search by French ships in Cuban 
waters and to sanction the hypotheca- 
tion of the Island to France as a guaran- 
tee of a loan to Spain; and it is gratify- 
ing to note how all conflicts with 
European Powers regarding the fate of 
Cuba finally resulted in the addition of 
a new sister republic to the family of 
nations. 
New tests followed in the subsequent 
years. In 1835 a proposed arrange- 
ment seeking a British or Spanish pro- 


} tectorate by British settlers in the Bay 


of Honduras was opposed by the 
United States. In 1848, when the 
project of the people of Yucatan of 
incorporating their territory with the 
sovereignty of the United States, 
France or England, was made known, 
the United States disclaimed any in- 
tention as to themselves and strenu- 
ously opposed any project whereby 


either of these two Powers might get 
control of that Peninsula. 

In those same days when General 
Flores, who had been President of 
Ecuador, organized an expedition in 
England in an attempt to invade that 
country and re-annex it to the Crown 
of Spain, with whom it was then re- 
ported that he had been in negotia- 
tions, the American Ministers in Ma- 
drid and London were instructed to 
inform the respective cabinets that the 


United States would not view with 
indifference the carrying out of the 
purposes attributed to General Flores. 
In 1851 the attitude of the United 
States was instrumental in preventing 
the British from gaining a foothold in 
Nicaragua through the creation of the 
so-called Kingdom of Mosquitia under 
British protectorates. In 1858 strenu- 
ous objections were made against the 
disembarking of the French and English 
naval forces in San Juan del Norte 
under the pretext of repelling illegal 
expeditions against the same country 
at the request of its Government. In 
1866, when war broke out between 
Spain on one side and Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia on the other, the United States, 
while announcing that they would be 
neutral in the conflict, obtained securi- 
ties from Spain that her hostilities 
against these countries would not be 
pushed to the political point and would 
not by any means lead to the re- 
acquisition by Spain of any part of the 
territories of these countries. In the 
same spirit, when Spain announced the 
intention of occupying the Chincha 
Islands, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, hastened to announce to the 
Madrid Government that, should Spain 
persist in that idea, the United States 
must not be expected to remain in their 
present attitude of neutrality. In 
1870 President Grant opposed the ces- 
sion to Italy of the Island of St. 
Bartholomew, one of the lesser Antilles, 
by the Kingdom of Sweden and Nor- 
way, and in 1880, Evarts, Secretary of 
State, manifested his opposition to 
England’s obtaining from Honduras the 
Bay Islands, which it was rumored at 
the time she was seeking. In 1885 
Frelinghuysen took the position that 
the United States would not allow Haiti 
to cede to France the Mole St. Nicholas 
or the Island of Tortuga, and the same 
declaration was made two years later 
with respect to the Island of Tortuga, 
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when it was announced that Great 
Britain intended to seize it. In 1888 
Secretary of State Bayard made an 
equal announcement to France when 
the negotiation of a protectorate over 
Haiti was publicly announced as a 
forthcoming possibility. 

There is only one case of importance 
in which the action of the United States 
may be considered to have been weak 
in the presence of an accomplished fact 
entailing the acquisition of American 
territory by a European Power. That 
was in 1861, when a political movement 
took place in Santo Domingo, which re- 
sulted in the re-annexation of that 
Republic to Spain, a state of things 
that lasted until 1865. The cause of 
this deviation from the firm policies 
followed before and after that period is 
not difficult to find: the event took 
place exactly at the same time the ter- 
rific struggle of the North with the 
South was going on, and the existence 
of the nation as a Union was at stake. 
Evidently the United States could not 
push its exigencies in accordance with 
the Monroe Doctrine to the extreme of 
using against Spain the naval and mili- 
tary forces so badly needed in the Civil 
War. As it has been aptly said, 
“When your own home is afire you can- 
not be expected to help in putting out 
the fire in your neighbor’s home.” 
But in the midst of the distressing cir- 
cumstances, the principle was saved, 
for the United States did not fail to 
enter their protest and to re-assert the 
fundamental principle of 1823. 

The Civil War no doubt was a 
dominating factor in the amount of 
vigor used in enforcing the Monroe 
Doctrine during the years of that 
tremendous struggle. Besides the case 
of Santo Domingo, the establishment 
of the Maximilian Empire in Mexico 
under the pressure of French bayonets 
affords a striking example. From the 
beginning of the controversy between 
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that country and England, France and 
Spain, the United States made streny. 
ous representations to the three Pow. 
ers in an endeavor to avoid their armed 
intervention. However, Vera Cry 
was occupied by the combined fleet of 
the Allies by the end of 1861. The 
United States obtained assurances that 
the Europeans had no political aims, 
but after the withdrawal of the British 
and Spanish forces in 1862, the French 
remained in the country and constituted 
the main support of the throne offered 
to the unfortunate Austrian Prince, 
Diplomatic negotiations were con- 
tinued with unfailing persistency, but 
after 1865, when peace had been re- 
established in the United States and 
troops were available for military ac- 
tion if necessary, the pressure upon 
Napoleon III became stronger every 
day and the withdrawal of the French 
troops was effected when 50,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers were massed along the 
Mexican frontier, ready to uphold the 
principle that the American Continent 
had been closed in 1823 to the political 
control of European nations. 

The whole course of the United 
States in the Mexican crisis and the 
stand taken by President Cleveland in 
1895 in the conflict between Venezuela 
and Great Britain over the boundaries 
between the former country and British 
Guiana and by President Roosevelt in 
1902 in the crisis of the European 
pecuniary claims against the same 
Republic, are assuredly the instances in 
which the Monroe Doctrine has been 
upheld in a most brilliant, sensational 
and victorious manner. And in those 
instances the United States showed a 
love of justice and a courageous deci- 
sion to fight for its avowed principles 
that are to be admired forever as con- 
stituting one of the most brilliant 
pages of their history. 

It is futile to say that the Monroe 
Doctrine was an egoistical expression, 
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a it did, at the protection of the 
national interests of the United States. 
All human actions are egoistical— 
individual as well as national—but an 
action is commendable or hateful in 
portion to the amount of good or 
evil it may produce to others. The 
fact is that the pronouncement of 
1828, besides satisfying a vital necessity 
of national defense, has redounded to 
the benefit of the Latin-American na- 
tions by defending them from those 
possibilities that have endangered their 
independent life. 
[ believe the hour approaches when 
the application of the Monroe Doctrine 
| will be looked upon more as a subject of 
historical interest than as a problem of 
high concern. With the growing sta- 
bility ical as well as financial—of 
the southern nations; with the increase 
of continental solidarity and the tight- 
ening of trade and intellectual bonds 
between Latin-Americans and Anglo- 
Americans; with the consolidation of 
the United States as a great power, 
whose attitude is decisive as to the 
momentous questions of the world; 
with the sovereign influence which 
| public opinion exercises in the policies 
| of civilized peoples and the continuous 
efforts of public associations, centers of 
education, jurists and publicists to en- 
lighten that public opinion and promote 
the cause of international justice, there 
 isevery hope that within a few decades 
no more cases will arise where an en- 
forcement of the principles laid down in 
1823 will be necessary or where the 
same may be wrongfully invoked for 
any purpose. When that day will ar- 
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rive, the principle will continue to live 
but the problems will cease to exist, 
and the Monroe Doctrine, exalted by | 
its tradition of honor, justice and valor, — 
will continue to receive in the forth- 
coming centuries the glorification to 
which it is entitled. 

Under the ascendency of the Monroe 
Doctrine we have seen European ambi- __ 
tions barred from the Western Hemi- 
sphere during a century that has 
witnessed the colossal development of 
European colonial policies in every 
other corner of the earth: in Asia, with 
its swarming populations of hundreds 
of millions; in Africa, where only one | 
sovereign nation has survived the storm 
of imperialism; we have seen the re-— 
publican system of government es- 
tablished in all the countries of our 
continent where three empires had 
found an existence in days gone by; we 
have seen the cause of peace promoted 
and the progress of inter-American 
trade increase to an astonishing vol- 
ume; and, above all, we have beheld 
the birth and expansion of Pan- © 
Americanism, this feeling of continental 
solidarity, this common pride in our | 
institutions; this common confidence in 
our future; this indomitable will that 
the lands discovered by Columbus 
shall be the abode of a better humanity 
in the future, able to pursue its own 
welfare amidst the blessings of peace 
and democracy, free from jealousy, 
prejudice and greed, and ever inspired 
in those ideals of justice and fraternity 
through which the reign of international 
happiness can be made permanent upon 
the earth. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
emy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


N proportion as the power of Spain 

declined, Great Britain enriched 
herself at the expense of the nation 
upon whose dominion the sun never 
set. The Bay Islands (Jslas de la 
Bahia), an important archipelago in 
the gulf of Honduras, a short distance 
from the coast of Honduras in the 
Caribbean Sea, were occupied by the 
British on several distinct occasions 
during the 17th, 18th and the first half 
of the 19th centuries, being returned 
to Spain upon the termination of the 
series of wars between that country 
and Great Britain. 

On September 15, 1821, the prov- 
inces which formed the Captain- 
Generalcy of Guatemala—today com- 
prising the territory covered by the 
Republics of Central America—pro- 
claimed their independence from Spain. 
By reason of this historical fact, all the 
Spanish possessions in the gulf of Hon- 
duras passed to the dominion of Hon- 
duras which then formed part of the 
Central American Federation, and as 
soon as this Federation was definitely 
dissolved in 1840, they remained an 
integral part of Honduras, as a sovereign 
republic. 

In 1841, Great Britain again oc- 
cupied the Bay Islands. The govern- 
ment of Honduras protested, but then, 
as now, the protest of the weak was not 
heeded. Eighteen years had passed 
since the enunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and still the nations of the 
Old World in their aspirations toward 
territorial aggrandizement appeared to 
be ignorant of that doctrine; and it was 
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then that the statesmen of this country | 
proposed making effective the meaning 
of the Doctrine promulgated by the 
great President whose name it bears, 
and from their action there came into 
being the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
signed in the city of Washington, April 
19, 1850, by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty stipulates that 


neither the government of the United 
States nor that of Great Britain shall oc- 
cupy, fortify, colonize, assume or exercise 
dominion over any part of Central America. 


In spite of the signing of the said 
Treaty, the Governor of the English 
colony of Belize, on July 17, 1852, 
issued a proclamation announcing the 
establishment, in the name of the 
British Crown, of the Colony of the 
Bay Islands (Islas de la Bahia). The 
brigantine “Persa,”” of the British 
Navy, took possession of the said 
islands. This violation of established 
right made a profound impression on 
the people of the United States which 
had its reflex in the United States 
Senate, where, on December 30, 1852, 
General Cass submitted a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by 
that exalted body, requesting the 
President of the United States to trans- 
mit to the Senate all the information in 
his possession with respect to the said 
violation. A committee named by the 
Senate submitted its report on the 
third of the following January, in which 
it was declared that the Bay Islands, 
situated in the gulf of Honduras, were 
an integral part of the Republic of 
Honduras. This report was approved 
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by the Senate. At the same time, 
President Pierce in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, on March 4 of the previous year, 
had reaffirmed in the most explicit 
terms the fundamental principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

As Great Britain’s attempts at terri- 
torial expansion in Central America 
had not ceased, it became necessary to 
negotiate a new treaty between the 
United States and that country,—the 
treaty known as the Dallas-C larendon 
Treaty, signed on October 17, 1856. 
In this Treaty it is again stipulated 
that the Bay Islands belong to the 
Republic of Honduras. 

fears before, during the preliminary 
negotiations atténdant upon the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, British naval forces 
took possession of the port of Amapala 
on Tiger Island (Isla del Tigre) in the 
gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific coast. 
The port belonged unquestionably to 
Honduras. The President of Honduras 
immediately thereafter entered into a 
convention with the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the United States, Mr. 
George Squier, of grateful memory to 
all Central Americans, by virtue of 
which Honduras transferred to the 
United States for a certain period of 
time the dominion and jurisdiction 
over Tiger Island. In order to avoid 
becoming embroiled with this country, 


the naval forces of Great Britain then 
evacuated the Island. 

This brief historical review discloses 
the deep significance of the Monroe © 
Doctrine to Honduras. Without it, — 
her national territory might very well 
have been dismembered, and over her 
beautiful islands in the Atlantic and 
Pacific there might be floating today 
the flag of a foreign power. We have 
full confidence that, faithful to the 
spirit and tradition of justice which is 
the fundamental basis of her political 
and social structure, this great country 
will always be not only the jealous 
defender of the Monroe Doctrine, 
under the shadow of which the other 
nations of this hemisphere are safe | 
from the attacks of the nations of the 
other continents, but also that, like an 
elder brother, the strongest and most 
prosperous of this hemisphere, she will 
never forget that she has duties to 
fulfil toward them, and that she will be 
to them an emblem on which is in- 
scribed in luminous letters the words 
Equality, Fraternity and Justice. 
Equality, because before Divine Jus- 
tice, as before human, ali men are 
equal; Fraternity, because the Martyr 
of Golgotha bade men “love one an- 
other”; and Justice, because the prin- 
ciples which rule between individuals 
should rule in the reciprocal relations 
between independent nations. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
emy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I. The Monroe Doctrine is based on the 
fact that Europe has a system of 
political interests unlike those of the 
American Continents. 


HE European political system de- 

pends on shifting alliances to main- 
tain an uncertain “balance of power.” 
This requires a technical and com- 
plicated kind of diplomacy which 
American statesmen are not trained 
either to understand or, fortunately, to 
observe. 

Washington clearly saw this in 1793 
when, against the promptings of his 
own loyal gratitude to France, he 
decided that the United States must 
adopt a policy of neutrality respecting 
“the combinations and collisions of 
(European) friendships or enmities.”’ 

Jefferson realized this fact too late 
after Napoleon had maneuvered the 
United States into a fruitless war 
against Great Britain. 

Monroe, likewise, understood this 
when the Holy Alliance sought to sup- 
press democracy in the New World as 
well as in the Old. He avoided the 
pitfall contained in the suggestions of 
Canning, the British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. that would have 
ranged the United States on the side of 
Great Britain against the Holy Al- 
liance, though Canning, curiously 
enough, boasted that he had “called 
the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” 

Every President in turn has been 
made to realize the great gulf that 
separates the political system of Europe 
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and that of this hemisphere until, 
under the emotion of the Great War, 
we were tempted to believe that by 
playing the modest réle of evangelist, 
lawgiver and policeman, the United 
States would be able to constrain the 
nations of Europe to completely change 
their ways! The events since 1918, 
however, have demonstrated all too 
painfully that they still adhere tena- 
ciously to the principle of Balance of 
Power. This has been evidenced in the 
efforts of the Great Powers to obtain 
territorial and other special advantages 
in the Near East, and also in the con- 
sistent policy of France to further her 
interests through alliances with Great 
Britain and the United States, as well 
as with the smaller powers of Europe. 

The influence of this principle of 
Balance of Power is most strikingly 
shown perhaps in the unremitting ef- 
forts of the European Powers to vitiate 
the Monroe Doctrine and actually to 
make the New World “redress the 
balance of the Old.” The Monroe 
Doctrine has been declared by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (in 
the French text, which is the exact 
reverse of the English) to be “not in- 
compatible with any of the dispositions 
of the present Pact.” The Doctrine 
remains undefined except as a “regional 
understanding; and there are British 
authorities who blandly assure us that: 
“Should any dispute as to the meaning 
of the Doctrine ever arise between 
American and European Powers, the 
League is there to settle it!” As a 
matter of fact, the League attempted 
to mediate in 1921 in a dispute between 
Costa Rica and Panama concerning an 
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arbitration award by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

The bloc of Latin-American nations 

resented in the League is so strong 
that their vote and influence is con- 
stantly sought by the European Powers 
who thus are trying to draw the New 
World more and more into their 
political system. A special bureau of 
the League has been organized to deal 
exclusively with Latin-American affairs. 

This tendency of a Europe still under 
the sway of the vicious principle of 
Balance of Power to intrude in the af- 
fairs of this hemisphere is one greatly 
to be deplored and resented. 


Il. The United States has the sovereign 
right to protect its national interests 
irrespective of the Monroe Doctrine. 


This truth has been forcefully ex- 
pressed by Secretary Hughes in his ad- 
dress before the American Bar Associa- 
tion on August 30, 1923: 


The decision of the question as to what 
action the United States should take in any 
exigency arising in this hemisphere is not 
controlled by the content of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but may always be determined on 
grounds of international right and national 
security as freely as if the Monroe Doctrine 


didmotexist. 
And again: — 


the Monroe Doctrine as a 
particular declaration in no way exhausts 
American right or policy; the United States 
has rights and obligations which that 
Doctrine does not define. 


This fact is illustrated by the notice 
served by the United States Senate in 
1912 when there was reason to believe 
that Japan was seeking a naval base in 
Magdalena Bay in Lower California: 

, that when any harbor or other 
place in the American Continent is so 
situated that the occupation thereof for 
naval or military purposes might threaten 
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United States, the Government of the 
United States would not see without grave 
concern possession of such harbor or other 
place by a corporation or association which 
has such relations to another government, 


not American, as to give that government | 


practical power or control for naval or 
military purposes. 


This right of the United States to 
protect its interests irrespective of the 
Monroe Doctrine is illustrated also in 
the drastic action taken by President 
Roosevelt in 1902 to avert what seemed 
to be an insidious attempt by Germany, 
under cover of the blockade of Vene- 
zuela by Great Britain, Italy, and 
Germany, to acquire a naval base in 
dangerous proximity to the Panama 
Canal. 

Whether in Venezuela, Panama, 
Cuba, Mexico, or in any other similar 
situations, the United States will al- 
ways have its own immediate interests 
to conserve and protect. They are 
primarily matters of neighborhood con- 
cern: they are not regulated by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


III. The United States has no valid 
reason or right to arrogate to itself 
the sole interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


This Doctrine is essentially a Pan- 
American principle that concerns all 
the nations of this hemisphere alike. 
The United States may at times be 
constrained in an emergency to take 
the lead in its defence; but this principle 
cannot rightfully be claimed as our 
own private property. The other 
American nations properly resent such 
statements as Secretary Hughes, most 
unfortunately, has seen fit to quote 
with approval from President Wilson: 
that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed 
by the United States on her own authority. 
It always has been maintained and always 
will be maintained upon her own re- 
sponsibility. 
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From the Latin-American point of 
view there is no sound reason, either in 
the very nature of the Doctrine, or in 
the fact emphasized by Secretary 
Hughes of the right of the United 
States to protect its own interests ir- 
respective of the Doctrine, why the 
United States should claim it so as- 
sertively as private national policy. 
The more we explain its content, and 
disclaim any ulterior motives, the more 
the nations of this hemisphere distrust 
the United States or accuse us of 
international bad manners. 

There is no use denying the fact that, 
in spite of the natural courtesy and 
forbearance of Latin-Americans in com- 
menting officially on this subject, they 
were deeply offended by the action of 
the United States at the recent Pan- 
American Conference in Chile in not 
permitting the Monroe Doctrine to be 
formulated in terms to which all the 
American nations could cheerfully 
subscribe on a basis of mutual equality 
and friendly confidence. 

Whatever may be the reasons of state 
which may seem to justify this policy 
of exclusiveness concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine, it has been a policy produc- 
tive of lamentable results without any 
apparent compensating advantages. 
The possibility of a genuine understand- 
ing and sympathy with these nations 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 


IV. The relations of the United States 

with the other American nations are 
not regulated by the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


These relations are certainly affected 
at times by our interpretation of the 
Doctrine, as in the case of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, or of Mexico. 
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But the policy, for example, of with. 
holding the recognition of new govern- 
ments founded on violence, or of 
delaying recognition for diplomatic rea. 
sons, has no proper connection with the 
Doctrine. It is rather an unfortunate 
instance of the offensiveness of Ameri- 
can policy to the other nations of this 
hemisphere. 

The truth is, that in spite of obvious 
difficulties of a diplomatic nature for 
which the United States is not entirely 
responsible, its relations with the 
Latin-American countries demand a 
fresh orientation and an invigorating 
spirit of broad, generous statesman- 
ship. The attempt of Europe to 
vitiate the Monroe Doctrine, if not the 
constant necessity of perfecting our 
relations with all our neighbors, re- 
quires a true Pan-American policy. 
There is evident need of a “regional 
understanding” respecting the vital 
problems that concern this hemisphere 
in sharp distinction from the special 
problems of the European political 
system. The Pan-American Union in 
Washington exists for this very pur- 
pose. It cannot adequately fulfil this 
high purpose, however, so long as the 
United States refuses to admit all the 
nations of the Union into full partner- 
ship as “co-guarantors” of the Monroe 
Doctrine, to quote President Roose- 
velt. 

We are in a fortunate position if we 
know how to utilize our advantages for 
the good of this portion of a distracted 
world, as well as for the interests of 
world peace in general. Detachment 
from European politics is not isolation: 
it is freedom of action in behalf of the 
ideals that mean most to all man- 


kind. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Acad- 
emy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


N international doctrine is as 
A strong as its weakest interpreta- 
tion. It becomes a power in the affairs 
of men only when there is entire agree- 
ment in the understanding of its essen- 
tialtenets. In this respect the Monroe 
Doctrine has suffered. A hundred 
years of diplomatic history have not 
heclouded its principles but popular 
prejudice has read into them interpre- 
tations and extensions alien to the 
original declaration. 

It has been anathematized by foes 
and eulogized by friends—often when 
neither knew its essential tenets. It 
has been bandied about by an indiffer- 
ent populace; it has been reverenced as 
a “second Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” A prominent Latin-American 
lawyer (Dr. Drago) approves it as “a 
formula of independence,” while a 
fellow-countryman of his (Dr. Quin- 
tana) condemns it as “‘ North American 
imperialism.””’ An American professor 
(Professor Hiram Bingham) denounces 
it as an “obsolete shibBboleth,” while a 
President or Secretary of State of the 
United States regards it as the Magna 
Charta of opportunity for the Latin- 
American republics. Interested capi- 
talists, disinterested laborers have ap- 
proved or censured this doctrine as 
suited their aims or fancy—and yet 
withal it has been the corner stone of 
our foreign policy. Bismarck once 
denounced it as an “international im- 
pertinence.” There is no impertinence 
in the doctrine itself—the impertinence 
lies its misinterpretation. 

original pronouncement of 
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President Monroe contained only two 
tenets: (1) That the American Conti- 
nents were “henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by European Powers,” and (2) 
that we should consider any attempt 
on the part of European governments 
“to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” It was nothing 
more than a common-sense statement 
of the fact that the United States had a 
right and duty to protect its own inter- 
ests, and further, was, and is now, more 
concerned in the welfare of our southern 
neighbors than any European Power 
can be. It meant this—no more, no 
less. Secretary Root asserted in 1914 
that, with the apparent exception of an 
extension by President Polk, there has 
been no change or enlargement in this 
principle since it was promulgated. 
Monroe’s statement in 1823 was 
warmly received in Latin-America. It 
reassured the new republics in their 
stand for independence. Colombia 
proposed that it be ratified at the 
Congress of Panama in 1826, calling it 
the “gospel of the new continent.” 
If such are the facts—and few dis- 
pute them—wherein lies the difficulty? 
The answer seems to be in one word: 
“misinterpretation.”” It has been my 
privilege to live in Latin-America and 
to know many Latin-Americans; and I 
have yet to meet one of them who does 
not hold the view (1) that these coun- 
tries should remain independent states, 
and (2) that they should continue to be 
republics. 'These—the only two prop- 
ositions of the Monroe Doctrine—are 
warmly supported from the Rio Grande 
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to Punta Arenas. There is, however, a 
mistake, common both in Latin-Amer- 
ica and in the United States, of regard- 
ing other of our national policies as 
essential parts of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the first place we may recall that 
for more than a century we have re- 
fused to “implicate ourselves” in the 
vicissitudes of European politics. But 
this doctrine of isolation was made a 
basic one in our foreign policy by the 
Farewell Address of President Wash- 
ington, thirty years before the famous 
message of President Monroe. Never- 
theless, a recent printed circular, speak- 
ing of the loss we are sustaining from 
our participation in European affairs 
during the recent war, boldly states: 
“This loss is America’s penalty for 
allowing the Monroe Doctrine to be 
broken.” 

Again: For more than a generation 
we have placed restrictions, more or 
less stringent, on immigration into the 
United States. For this policy we 
have been criticized as the “great 
power in North America, which closed 
its doors under the Monroe Doctrine.” 
Even our own people have berated our 
Government, or at least the party in 
power, for participation in Latin- 
American affairs. “‘We dominate in 
American affairs’’ runs the argument 
of citizens of both North and South 
America, and forthwith they set down 
this domination as the essence of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Since the days of 
Bolivar the best minds of this hemi- 
sphere have advocated the working to- 
gether of all the republics of both 
continents for mutual advantage—the 
doctrine of Pan-Americanism—only to 
be rebuffed both here and abroad by 
the argument that Pan-Americanism 
is but a cloak for sinister motives; that 
it is only a new interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

These and other of our national 
polici ies are thus as part 
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and parcel of the statement of 1893, 
If the policy of isolation which we haye 
pursued for a hundred years previous 
to 1917 is not defensible, if the immj- 
gration restrictions we have imposed 
during the past generation are not 
justifiable, if the so-called imperialism 
of our country is not desirable, if the 
predominance of the United States in 
affairs of this hemisphere is not reasona- 
ble, if Pan-Americanism should be 
replaced by a better plan, then let each 
of these policies be approved or con- 
demned on its own merits. It is not 
the province of this brief discussion to 
argue for or against any of these 
policies. The purpose here is rather to 
call attention to the fact that no one of 
them is an integral part of the great 
pronouncement, the centenary of which 
we now celebrate. That the Monroe 
Doctrine has a bearing on all of them 
must be admitted; that it includes or 
implies all, or any one of them, is 
emphatically denied. 

What can be done then? Two things 
seem reasonable and possible. Shorn 
of its accretions the Monroe Doctrine 
is acceptable to our own people and 
to Latin-America. The 20th-century 
Monroe Doctrine was admirably de- 
fined by Secretary Root in 1906; it has 
been even more definitely defined (at 
this celebration) by Secretary Hughes. 
This is the first step in the elimination 
of its misinterpretation. The second 
step is more difficult but none the less 
reasonable or possible. Latin-Ameri- 
can republics should have an increasing 
part in the maintenance of this policy. 
These republics, especially the more 
important of them, are not wards of 
any nation. They are independent 
self-governing states whose voice in 
international affairs is each year carry- 
ing added weight. They have their 
weakness, but let him who is without 
sin among all nations cast the first stone 
The policy under discussion 
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was pronounced by a citizen of the 
United States, and by that country it 
has been maintained for a century; for 
the coming years it devolves upon the 
citizens of Pan-America to maintain 
its principles. 

In conclusion one may say that it is 
not the Monroe Doctrine itself, but 
haphazard interpretation of it that has 
aroused opposition both here and 
abroad. It is neither an “obsolete 
shibboleth” nor a golden rule. It is 
rather a common-sense principle which 
has thus far preserved for the Americas 
alarge measure of peace and prosperity. 
It merits and receives, when freed from 
its distortions, unqualified approval. 
For the United States it warrants 


neither interference, hegemony or 
domination; for Latin-America of the 
20th-century it implies neither insignifi- 
cance, subservience or annihilation. 
We of the United States should realize 
more clearly the meaning of this policy 
and then maintain it without dicta- 
torial aim or tactless assertion; our 
Latin-American friends as well should 
understand its real meaning and then 
support it as a well spring of their 
prosperity. To insure its safe and con- 
tinued maintenance the Monroe Doc- 
trine deserves and should have the 
unqualified support, not of the United 
States alone, not of Latin-America 
alone, but of both—of a United 


Pan-America. 
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